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THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



The English took from, us the Seneg^ during 
the war of seven years, and were confirmed in 
the possession of it by the unhappy peace of 
1765. 

In 17799 Messieurs de Vaudreuil and de Lansun 
tore this conquest from Great Britain ; and pos- 
sessing greater firmness at the peace of 1783, Uiau 
we did in 1763, we were once more acknow- 
ledged as the masters of this ancient possession 
of France. 

The government of the Senegal was then re> 
establi^edi but not indeed as it ought to have 
been; it should certainly have been extended 
from Ctq>e Blanco, on the coast of Barbary, to 
Cape Palmas ; and it is the more to be regretted, 
that our right to traffic freely the whole of this 
extent, was not then more forcibly maintained, 
and more clearly stipulated, inasmuch as our 
commercial concerns, on the coasts of Africa, 
will be found so intimately connected with the in' 
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terests of our fine colonies in America, and the 
establishment of that grand and fertile country, 
known ,by tbe appellation of French Guayana. 

Every one who directed their attention towards 
political economy, our enlightened merchants, 
and our learned men, were then principally inte- 
vested with regard to Africa ; the one in relation 
no the enlargement of pur commerce, and the in- 
crease of our wealtli ; the others, and indeed all 
those who felt an interest in the progress of hu- 
man knpwledge, because they had long beeii 
impatient to attain some information respecting 
a part of the glohe, which, though very napr us, 
■though as it were under the eyes and hand of 
Europe, though inlial^ited in all itu extent, yet 
had, for more than thirty centuries, been in a 
state of ohBcurity and insignilicance. 

' At the moment when the peace of 1793 re- 
established us in the exclusive possession of the 
Senegal, a eloud of darkness yet hung over all 
the interior countries of tliis continent, 

1 was one' of those who thought'that the free 
and independent possession of one of the greatest 
rivers in Africa, gave to France additional faci- 
lity to penetrate into the central regions; and 
that, from our situation in the Senegal, to us, pe- 
culiarly belonged the honour, ofdispersing that 
elond, and of teaching Europe the secrets of 
Africa. . . , 
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Foar years had vre already been re-possessed 
of this river, and nothing yet seemed to intimate 
that France n-oiild engage herself in these great 
objects of interest and cariosity; and this indif- 
/crence appeared still more remarkable, as -our 
rivals the English, had just gained a vast acces- 
sion of glory, from the last voyages of Captun 
Cook. 

This intrepid and celebrated navigator had re- 
solved many important questions. Having ap- 
proached nearer to the South Pole than any of 
his predecessors, and discovered that beneath it 
the globe is invaded by ice, even to the sevenly- 
•econd degree of South latitude, h« at once de- 
stroyed those prejudices which had been so long 
entertained, with regard to the existence of a 
terra australii incognita. 

It ie to him therefore we owe our present per- 
fect knowledge of the South Sea; and it may 
easily be conceived, that if he left any islands for 
his successors to discover, ^they were but of sub- 
ordinate importance. 

He also ascertained the separation of Asia 
from America, and specified the situation and 
extent of the canal which divides these two part* 
of the world, but which nevertheless are found 
to be so approximate, that the natives of either 
coast can have communication witb each other 
by means of canoes. 

■ b2 
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Cook had therefore appropriated to hta country 
an unportant part of the glory attached to the 
geographical discoverieB of the last century, and 
this celebrated man had, as it were, hounded the 
limits of Uie greatest circumnavigations. 

These advantages which England possessed 
over us, should have excited the emulation of 
France, to whom, her establishments in Africa, 
and some very Jkvourable local circumitanceE, 
presented the most eligible opportunities, and the 
most important means, of attaining considerable 
discoveries in the interior of this continent. 

1. Solemastersof the Senegal, which we ascend 
even to the cataract of the rock Felow; an 
estattlishment founded at Galam, to which we 
might give great power j a very extensive in- 
fluence, and by means of which we might pro- 
gressively establish ourselves in the country of 
Cambouk, and proceed even to Tombouctou 
and Tocrrur, 

a. The tranquillity,, the safety, the secrecy of 
alt our enterprizes in this river ; the too much 
neglected right of navigating in those of Salum, 
of the Gambia, of Casamanca, of St. Domingo, 
of Rio Grande (Great River) of Nuno Triato, of 
Sierra Leona of Scherbroo, and of Cestos ; our 
connecUon with the Moors of Zaara; our ascen- 
dancy over many great kingdoms of Western 
Africa ; and lastly, our social qualities, which in- 
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Spire these African nations with a natural aflec- 
tion for us ; do not all these form an immense 
resource of means, by which to penetrate into the 
very heart of Africa f And yet France remained 
indifferent to all these exalted and noble enter- 
prizes, of which every thing promised success. - 

In 1735, M. de Boufflers, with whom various 
circumstances had connected me, was appointed 
Governor of the Seiiegal ; he proposed to me to 
accompany film thither ; I was then Captain of 
the Corps de Genie, . 

I requested of the Marechal de Castries, mi- 
nister of marine, and of the Marechal de Scgur, 
minister of war, permission to go to Africa : M. 
de Boufflers requested it also ; and I seized with 
great avidity so favourable an occasion,- to judge 
myself either of those dilHculties which had for 
80 many centuries impeded our knowledge of 
the interior of this continent ; or of the advan- 
tages which might be possessed, for making tiew 
discoveries; and, without stipulating any thing for 
my own individual advantage, 1 proceeded to the 
Senegal with M, de Boufflers as his first aide-du- 
camp, instructed at the same timcj to perform 
the functions of chief engineer of the whole of 
this government, and appointed to reconnoitre 
that part of it which was formed by the western 
and maiitime countries. 

B3. 
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No man could carry into Africa more liberal 
intentioDs, or views more pure and noble, than did 
M. de Boufflers. The two other principal chiefs of 
the government of the Senegal were equally dis« 
tinguished and estimable from their experience, 
their talents, their character^ and their integrity ; 
and the most happy consequences might have 
been expected from such an union, if the then 
minister had been more favourable; But they 
-were not at Versailles persuaded of t^e impor- 
tance which the government of the Senegal might 
acquire : they tbonght enough was done, in per- 
mitting it lo exist; nor did they furnish thos« 
jneans, to attain to that influence which they 
might possess over Africa. 

The observation! which I made in 1786, upon 
the western countries, entirely convinced me of 
what I had (ong before conjectured ; nwnely, 
'ihat the government of the Senegal might pro- 
cure to France the greatest and most brilliant ad- 



Aecording to the instructions which were given 
me, I was to observe every thing which might be 
of advantage to our conunerce ; to note likewise, 
the situation of the English commerce, as well 
pa that of the Portugueze ; to negotiate with va- 
rious tMgro kings, if it appeared necessary, for 
the establishment of new factories ; to discon- 
, tinoe suet) as might appear tnperflaoas ; examine . 
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•II Ae parts vhicb were capabk of « militarf 
for(%j and ascertain every thing wbicb might 
preserve and angment their means of resistance; 
and in short, to make every possible observation 
with regard to the countries subjected to tbe go- 
vernment of the Senegal, or under its infiuence. 

This mission so exactly agreed with the desire 
'vbich I felt to collect some knowledge of Africa, 
&nd, in every point of view, presented so manj 
new objects of instruction, observation, and cu- 
riosity, that I devoted myself to it, with equal 
zeal and pleasure, and I felt no other regret 
than tbat of being compelled to execute it so 
rapidly. 

The voyages which it occasioned, and the jesu 
dence wbich I made in many of the principid coun- 
tries of that part of Western Africa, contained 
between Cape Blanco and Cape Palmas, have en- 
abled me to become acquainted with a very 
considerable portion of this continent, and wbich 
I have since made my particular study. 

I have seen and conversed with the individuals 
of twenty different black nations, and I have 
made numberless observations ; all the data that 
I have collected, the documents and memoirs 
which I have received from tbe Engligh of the 
Gambia and the Sierra Leona ; those which M. de 
Repentigny, former Governor of the Senegal, 
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very kindly gave me ; other communications 
also, and likewise my own researches in this part 
of the w^rltl, about which I have been un- 
ceasingly employed since my retbrn to France, 
have formed the materials of a very minute 
w'ork ; a work which demonstrates witat, in 1787i 
was, that part of Western Africa, then known 
by the appellation of the Government of tiie Se- 
negal, what it might he, if encouraged by go- 
vernment, and the resources whith those coun- 
tries subjected to tlie Senegal, might afford, 
in supplying the immense losses, which have 
been the result of a too" precipitate resolution, of 
abolishing in one day the slavery and the slave 
trade of the Africans. 

It presents an account of the commercial situ- 
ation of the French, the English, and the PtJr- 
tugueze in this part of the world, during tlie 
years 1785, 1780, 1787 ; some reflections on the 
state, the force, and the means of defence of 
the Senegal, of Gore^, of Fort James, of Fort 
Bence in the river of Siena Lebna, and some 
other ports situated on the banks of *he Senegal. 
Some observations on the •quartering and the 
preservation of the troops employed in these 
partsi, and more particularly with regard to tlie 
protection of the countries immediately con- 
cerned J on the relations which the govermnent 
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of the Senegal might establish with the mr- 
rounding African nations, and even with tboM in 
the interior of this continent. 

Researches into the ancient seras of this' part 
of Africa, as well as the history, polity, situs- 
tjon, character, manners, cnitoms, habits, and 
industry of these' various people. 

Descriptions of the countries which they inba* 
bit, and of many very interesting scites which 
may vie in beauty and in ornament with the 
most delicious landscapes in Europe ; some ob- 
servations on the disposition which may be found 
in these westem nations, towards civilization^ 
and how this pr<^ct should be conducted. 

The accounts thus given of this pait of 
Africa will be sufficient to render it well known ; 
and questions on geogn^hy, on the cli- 
mate, meteors, on the diseases of this part of 
the world, and on the presumptive population of 
it, will of course be found included. 

Convinced that a traveller possesses a right to 
speak of every thing which'has made a powerful 
impression upon himself, some chapters on Na- 
tural History form a part of the work. 

Africa oilers to the historian of nature and its 
productions an immense road. On l^he banks of 
the Senega], the Gambia, and the Sierra Leona, 
we behold the enormous elephant, which the in-, 
habitant of this part of Africa knows only to as- 
sassinate ; unconscious be, how to tame or to 
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subdue: innumerable troop» of these stupendous 
aninialE often walk free and peaceable together, 
unless intercepted ; but at tlie approach of man, 
they fly, and seek their solitary forests, which 
are at once their abode and their asylum. 

Near Podiior, in the Senegal, are seen many 
hippopotami ; and .when this animal rears its 
enormous head above the waters of the river, he 
inspires at once fear and admiration. '. 

It is impossible to judge either of the size or 
grandeur of the hippopotamus, from that which 
is seen in the National Museum of Natural Hts- 
txiry at Paris, as it had not reached its full age ; 
those which live on the borders, and m the wa- 
ters of the Senegal, are monstrous. 

In 1786, the Mulatto Charles Cornier, Mayor 
of the town of St. Louis of the Senegal, gave me 
the head of a hippopotamus ; it was one of the 
greatest that I had ever seen ; though dry, it 
measured more than three teeL in length, and 
almost as many broad; the proboscis was twenty- 
two inches long frouj the socket, and twelve in cir- 
cumference ; the snout measured fourteen inches 
in length from the alveolus, and nine in circum- 
ference. From this description, the reader may 
form Bome idea of the size and projection of the 
lips which cover these enormous tusks, , 

There does not pass a year, during which the 
negroes do not kill twenty or thirty of these ani- 
mals, either with the fusil or with arrows, and 
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the facility with which tlie skeletons and skim 
of them might hence be preserved, would en- 
able the governipent to enrich tlie National Mu- 
seum of France with' one of tliis species in its 
most gigantic dimensions. The negioes also catch 
these animals alive^ by making a ditcli in the 
path which theyaie accustomed to pursue, either 
when they emerge from .the water, or when they 
return to it, these monsters full into the snare^ 
and are deetroyed with balls and arrows. 

Sometimes they surprise the femalts who come 
to lay their calves"; they kill tlie mother, and 
thus possess themselves of the cair, which tliey 
eat ; it would therefore be possible to procure 
live hippdjiotaifii, or their calves, which might 
be reared by letting' them, during iJie first 
months, dr:iw the teats of a strong tow ; and 
Paris might then one day see, wliat formerly 
Rome, then the capital of the world, twice 
beheld in her pubhc spectacles, living hippo- 
potami. • ' 

The lion, fierce native of these burning climes, 
inspires rather pleasure than tear, I have twice 
admired his noble and majestic walk ; and i ain 
convinced that he will not attack a nunihei of 
men together, but. rather avoid them; without 



* Ptioy, Book VII, and Dion Cauius, Book II. 
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hovever haatening his step, or depreciating hit 
dignity ; his character admits prudefice, and his 
courage is neither rash nor intemperate. 

The hideous crocodile, the serpent, named by 
the negroes of Sierra Leona, Tennuy, and by oar 
naturalists Boa Contrictor, * which is thirty feet 
in length, and whose body acquires.such dimen- 
■ions as to swallow an ox entire : the cameleon. 



* This is &a immense animal) and often exceeds 
thirty-six feet in length. The body is very thick, of a 
dusky colour, and its back is interspersed with twenty • 
four lai^ irregular spots ; the tail is of a darker co- 
lour : anfl the udes are beautifully vari^ated with pale 
■potB. Besides, the whole body is interspersed with 
email brown spots. The head is covered with smalt 
scales, and has no broad lamine betwixt tlie eyes, but 
has a black belt behind the eyes. It wants the large 
dog fengs, and of course its bite is not poisonous. The 
tongue is fleshy, and forked ; above the eyes, on each 
side, the head rises high. The sc^es of this serpent 
are all very small, roundish, and smooth. The tail 
does not exceed one-eighth of the whole length of the 
animal. Piso, Margraave, and Kempfer, give the fol- 
lowing account of its method of livii^ and catching its 
prey. 

" It frequents caves and thick forests, where it con* 
«eab ittelfi and suddenly darts out upon stnngen, 
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the history of which is yet aoknown ; the enor- 
mous tree by the lolofs called Baobab, and 



wild beasts, &c. When it chooses a tree for itt watch- 
ing place, it supports itself by twisting its tail round 
the trunk or a branch, and darts down upon sheep, 
goats, tigers, or any animal that comes within its 
reach. When it lays hold of animals, especially any of 
(he larger kind, it twists itself several times round theii 
boiy, and by the vait force of its circufat muscles, 
bruises and breaks all their bones. After the bond arc 
broken, it licks the skin of the animal all over, be-- 
sniearing it with a gelatinous kind of saliva. This ope- 
ration is intended to facitiiate deglutition, and is a 
preparation for swallowing the whole animal. If it be 
a stag, or any homed animal, it begins to swallow the 
feet first, and gradually sucks in the body, and last of 
all the head. When the boms happen to be large, this 
serpent has been observed, «ith'the horns of a stag 
sticking out from its mouth. As iheanimal digests, the 
horns putrify, and fall off. Aft«r this serpent has 
swallowed a stag or a tiger, it is unable for some days 
to move ; the hunters, who are well acquainted with 
this circumstance, always take this opportunity to de- 
stroy it. When irritated, it makes a loud hissing noise. 
This serpent is said to cover itself over with leaves in 
such places as stags or other animals frequent, in order 
to conceal itself from their sight, and tbat it may more 
VOL. I. C 
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which we impn^rljr deDominaie ape's bread 
ThiB tKe sttains to such an unmeasuraUe size, 
that I have seen one in the valley of the two 
Gsgnac^s, in the country of the Darnel, which 
towards its base was one bandred tuid four 
feet in circumference : these are all objects of 
new curiosity, which are to be found in this 
country, and which cannot be passed over in 
ulence. 

Every thing in Africa, indeed, inclines the 
'mind to thooght, to meditation, to reflection, to 
contpariBon, to remark. In these distant coun- 
tries vs are at every step conscious of the most 
powerfiil impressions ; and should any nice ob- 
servers penetrate at some future period into the 
centre <^ this part of the world, it may be con- 



eauly Uy hold of ttietn. In the time of the Emperor 
Claudius, one of these serpents was kjlleilj and a young 
child was found in its belly, supposed to have been 
swallowed only « day or two before. The Constrictor 
• abounds in Asia, Africa, and America, but is found 
In ihe greatest number, and grows to the largest size, in 
the more sultry parts of those continents. Several of 
these frigbtfiil animals have been killed in HinJostan, 
MiA in the idands of Ceylon and Java, which abio- 
hitely measured upwards of thirty-six feet iulenf^." — 
Ebitob. 
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fidently presamed Ut&t the science of natare will 
be enriched with many new objects. 

To delineate the counlries wlitcb I bav< de- 
scribed, I have ooastmcted such isafw and de- 
signed such plans, as will afford an exact know- 
ledge of them. I have also more than twenty 
sketches which I made iu Afiica, which re- 
present either l^e principal establishments, pic- 
turesqtieor pleasing situations, portraits, customti, 
and scenes of the life and manners of this v^ 
rious people. 

I have Uten reason to hope that utj work, pre- 
■eDtmg as it does altogether, descriptions, ob- 
servations, researches, disqiusitions, Btaps, plus, 
and pictHres of diose countries which are within 
the cognizance of the government of the Sene- 
ga, which occupy aa great an extent of Airica, 
and respectang which, there iuu been nothing hi- 
therto known, except a few isolated notioiis, pat- 
Hal and vague, will be foimd to umt« at once 
utility and pleasure. 

By a singular but lucky circumstance, my re- 
turn from Africa was by the way of Cayenne, 
which 1 reached in a negro vessel, I remained 
twa mtm^s at Guayaaa, fri»n which circom- 
stance I had an opportunity of surveying anil 
becoming acquainted with it. From thence, after 
having gcatUicd myself, by viewing many English 
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«nd French islands, both leeward and winihvard, 
1 arrived at St. Domingo. Tliis fine and flou- 
rishing colony was then governed with equal wis- 
dom and success by Messrs. de la Luserne and de 
Marbois. 

M. de la Luserne, inquisitive in every thing 
relative to Africa, had many conferences with 
me respecting it. The vessel which carried me 
back to France spoke a frigate, which conveyed 
to this gentleman his nomination to the office of 
Minister of Marine. 

After my return in 1783, I was of opinion that 
some notes on this part of Africa might prove of 
advantage to government ; and I transmitted to 
M. de la Luserne a work of 830 pages, large 
size, entitled, " Observations on the Western Part 
of Africa, between the fourth and twentieth Dc' 
gree of North Latitude." To this work were sub- 
joined eight maps and plans which I had drawn. 

It is incumbent upon me from gratitude, and 
yet more from justice and from troth, to 'declare 
that this minister, equally distinguished for his 
urbanity and his knowledge, was highly sensible 
of that kind of glory which geographical disco- 
veries entail upon a nation. He envied' the ad- 
vantage which, in this respect, England had over 
us ; and if his administration had not been dis- 
turbed by political embarrassments, and the first . 
dawnings of the Revolution, perfectly persuaded 
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as lie vas of the facility wiUi wbuh die Ficnch 
of the SenegtU might penetnte Into tfae iBtciioc 
of Africa, and thus discover every thiag which 
this region might effer, either new or cOfWU, 
he would Dot btt?e left it for Uie £DKli*h to per> 
form. 

My enthusianD for these diacoveries iqipeared 
to him highly )aiid«ble> and he approved the 
project of forming at Paris, under the protec- 
tion of the government, a society winilar to that 
which has been instituted at London, for iacilt-^ 
tating discoveries in the interior of Africa. 

In 178g, I was occupied in preparing the mja- 
tetials which I had' collected, relative to the wes- 
tern part of this continent. My " Obiervationt" 
were but the embryo of this work, which was 
greatljt augmented ;- the kindness of the Minit- 
ter enabled me to render it perfect, and some im- 
portant adv^tages were to have been the result 
of this publication, which circumatancei however 
then compelled me to abandon. 

Here I might indulge myself in speaking of 
personal misfortunes and regrets ; but since th(4: 
period the Revolution has been consummated i 
Uus great political catastrophe has shaken every 
corner of Europe ; all quarters of the glob« 
have felt the effectii of the commotion which it 
has piodueed. 

"c 3 
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Personal consideration then would be puerile, 
after such important eventi, and so many public 
calamities. 

Suffice it to say, that my situation, and the 
great expence required in a work which must 
necessarily be accompanied by a vast number of 
maps, plans, and designs, have concurred to 
E^acken and retard the execution of it, accord- 
ing to the method which I had originally con- 
ce ved. 

A letter on Africa, printed by Devaux, and 
published January 4th, 1791, as well as aOme 
observations cited in a Memoir inserted in the 
Journal de Savans, may however be considered 
as proofs of the ardour which I felt for the exe- 
cution of some enterprizes into the centre of this 
continent. 

It was not therefore without great regret that I 
beheld the Voyages and Discoveries of Mungo 
Parke, published in 1799, and which, yet awarded 
to the English, the merit of' having made the 
first successful advances in this path, which I 
had considered as peculiarly belonging to us. 

This voyage has decided a question which for 
three thousand years has been surrounded by 
doubt, n&mely, the "course of the Niger from 
•West' to Ea&t, including likewise the source of 
this ancient and celebrated Hver placed in the 
West of Africa, and the positive assertions that 
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tbe Niger snd the Senegal are totallj distinct ; 
while French prejudices, and the opinioDs of 
some celebrated authors, concur in suppoung 
tbem one and the same. It were to be wished 
that this discovery were well authenticated, for 
miuiy very plausible reasons authorize our doubts 
respecting it. 

I conceived, therefore, that in the present cir- 
cumstancesj the publication of some pieces of 
my work might be of utility, arising from their 
connection with the commerce and interests of 
France, from the information which they con- 
tain as to the means we possess for undertaking 
joumies into the interior of this country, and 
from the general notions which they offer re- 
specting this part of Africa. Hence I resolved 
to extract these fragments, of which the traffic 
for gum, and the gold mines of Bambouk, form 
the principal chapters. 

Being myself a .soldier and a man of tlie world, 
I possess few of those talents requisite for a li- 
terary character ; my book, which doubtless is 
»'ery imperfect, wfil be a just object of criticism ; 
but let my profession and my intentions procure 
some lenity. 

A friend to moral principles, I feel persuaded, 
that in a relation of voyages in particular, some 
sacrifices must be made to decency and manners i 
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and conTinced likewise that public uid privnte 
good, that the proBpenty and unpertance of a 
great n^on^ is incompatible with a crmtempt 
tor religicHi^ I have always availed myself of such 
oocations as •flfered, in ^>enking of man and of ) 
nature, to refer with admiratioQ to a Supreme J 
Being. 

In Afiica, as in every oliier part of Uie world, 
may be traced the marks of his power, his 
atrength; and bis goodness ; I have there beheld, 
spite of what is said, modesty, benevolence, 
probity, and amiable hospitality, in the number 
of natural virtaes ; I have there beheld the idea 
of a God, Creator, and Rewarder, ioipressed 
upon the soul, and Engraven in the heart of the 
JHBt man : even the gross and savi^ hordes,be- 
Ueve in one God, and implore his goodness. 
From my travels, indeed, [ have been armed 
against that fatal and guilty error of false phi- 
losophy, which would persuade us, tlia^ the uni- 
verse, BO admirable in its parts, so great la its 
whole, is but the consequence of chance. 

If I frequently speak of the English with 
praise, it is that, while in Africa, I had many 
opportunities of observing their activity, their in- 
defatigable industry, their knowledge, and their 
Bobleness of character which places them upon 
ft level with the hrst naUiHit of the woxld ; and I 
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imagined that it might even be of advantage to 
represent them invariably to France, as an object 
of emulation and rivalry ; not however but that 
I prefer France and my countrymen to every na- 
tion, luid to every people on the face of the 
earib. 

- Some of my opinions may perhaps bet foond to 
be ifi' opposition to those already adopted and 
established; it wilt doubtless happen that many 
of the subjects which 1 speak of will be dif- 
ferently considered by others ; but I may affirmj 
that my opinionSj and my sentiments, are the re- 
suit of what I have seen ; they are the result of 
a number of comparative observations, of -do- 
cuments which I have been careful to collect; 
of an uuDterrupted study which I have devoted 
to this part of the world^ and to my own unde> 
viating conyicEion : if, however, I have sometime! 
fa31en into error, I shall be happy to rectify it. 

The freedom with which I deliver my opi- 
nions is an homage which I concede to the 
confidence which the character of our chief 
m^str^ must inspire. On the 18th Bnimaire, 
years, (November 8, 1600) he destroyed the 
most contemptible of all tyrannies ; heliberated 
thirty millions of men, who could hardly look 
for happier or more favourable times ; and -the 
Accumulation of glory, which France since thii 
(tpoch has acquired, remtuns unsaUiedv 
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ORrgovemmetrt is dignified by principlea of 
josttce, of benevolenGe, and of humanity ; and 
|K> truths, -wiach sre held forth to it from laa- 
dable motives, can incur itfi displeasRFe*. 

A ttotiBger to atl the cabals, Ae l«ctM»s, and 
the parties, which have during ten years eon- 
mleed Fraiice, and which have cotnipted the 
Muroes of H« happiness perhaps too long, I have 
ko other wii4 ^aa to see my country blest ; I 
have no other Amfntioo thm to be naeful 10 rt, 
and that hw been my tcAe e^ect ib pnbhibiiig 
th« lowing rtteets. 



* Thh rii^tody on Ae FraMch g 
iti cUef mt^sknte, shews tin aotbor to bar* beea 
tety little ^fted with foNugbt, er with that prMcienc* 
whicb maiy be paaseu«4 from tbe ^pauiwiaM «xeKi»« 
«f nauo. — EluTOB. 



[The Mft^ei^p of good mapi of AMca, a«d the naces- 
Sty of pfocaeding on the general oiie v( this cuntiaent 
by D'Anville, published in London in 177^ and tian- 
sfated into English, with niany additions and amend- 
ments (the only one which 1 possessed], must plead my 
excuse for having in general adopted the first meri- 
iltiiA of the island pf Ferro, ta the cttatioM «f loa* 
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^lude whic!i t have occasionally ma^e in the following 

It is to be wished thai goTernment would hare a new 
general map of Africa constructed on a scale even more 
extensive than that of D'Anville ; so that one might be 
able to add with facility the new observations aod 
discoveries already made, as well as those which will 
doubtless be made hereai^r.] 
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CHAPTER I. 

Of the Covemmeiil of tlie Senegal.— Of that pari of 
Africa vlnck is comprehended vnder this denom ination 
— What ought to be the powers tf thit Government, 'and 
■of its influencing and acting vpon a considerable por' 
tion of fVeitern Africa—Reasons vihich shmld induce 
V3 to subject to one sole 'and superior Administration, 
established in the Island of St. Louis, all the concerns 
of France in the ff'estem countries of this Continent, 
comprised betKeen Cape Blanco 20"' 47', and Cape 
Palmas i- 30' North. — Of the Government of the 
Senegal, and its principal establishments, according to 
tie plan of subjecting tq its Administration, those parts 
<^ Africa above-mentioned. 

It is a part of the Western Africa, to the Nortli of th« 
Line, ivhicb has in France usually been designated un- 
der the name of the Government of the Senegal, on ac- 
count that the navigation and exclusive commerce of 
this river, is totally subject to its authority, and tjiat 
■ the island of St. Louij, situated about three leagues 
. from its mouth, has in al\ times been considered as the 
chief seat or metropolis of this government: the gover- 
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nors likewise make, it their residence, and of course 
every thing relative to the supreme power is there con- 
centrated. 

The word colony, cannot, however, be applied to the 
government of ihe Senegal, nor indeed to any of the 
establishments comprised within the sphere of its admi- 
nistration. 

The island of St. Louis, though the chief place, 
though peopled with more than fiOOO individuals, is not 
even itself a colony, nor can ever merit the name of 
one, since ils inhabitants (whose island is but a bank of 
sand) are not colonists, nor do they possess any lands 
which they can cultivate. 

But in order to form a just idea of this government, 
it must be con^dered as instituted for the purpose of 
directing and securing the commercial affairs of France, 
in this part of Africa, and for procuring to her all the 
power and influence .which she should possess there, 
and which it will be easy for her to acquire. 

In this point of view, it may also be said, that the 
limits of this govermnent have neither been, nor need 
be correctly ascertained. 

It has been usual to designate this part of Africa un- 
der the name of French Africa, a custom which we have 
a right to assume, since the first of modern Euro|>ean 
people discovered it to us, and it is one of our most an- 
cient commercial possessions. 

From an opinion too generally adopted, it has been 
usual to ascribe to the Portuguese, the first modern tlis- 
coveriesln Africa; but our right to the western coasts 
of this part of the world, possesses a much greater an- 
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tiquity than theirs, and should not be easily resigned. 
Before the year 1364, the Normans, a people laborious 
and active, as well as excellent seamen, discovered 
Guinea, of whose situation Europe was then ignorftiit. 

Rufisk, near Goree, and Toubaba, where the Nor- 
man merchants established their iirst factories ; the bay 
of Sierra Leona, at which place they after founded ano- 
ther ; the coast of Malaguette, where they denominated 
their factories Little Dieppe, and Liltle Paris: other 
establishments which extended even Co the extremities of 
the Gu1ph of Guinea, present at this day, names and 
rains, which are incontestible proofs of the Norman 
commerce on the Western coasts of Africa. 

These establishments were formed before ihe end of 
the fourteenth century, and it n-ns not lill towards tlm 
middle of the fullowing one, that the Portuguese endea- 
vouring to discover apassageto India through (he At- 
lantic Ocean, landed in Africa; they then di-scoverrd 
and doubled the Cape of Good Hope, the brilliant suc- 
cess of which leading them on to the most important 
conquests, threw such a glory on the Portuguese name, 
that the modern discovery of Western Africa, was never 
even disputed with them, though the Normans had ar- 
rived and Jtad formed establishments there more than 
sixty years before the flag of Portugal first appeared. 

\Ve possess therefori^, a right equally ancient and 
legitimate, to carry our commerce, and exert our in- 
dustry in those Western countries of Africa which are 
situated between Capt Palraas and Cape Blanco, 20" 
47' North latitude, 

d2 
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This right has also been strengtliened by several 
treaties witli various Negro Kings, who have ceded to us 
lands in liifTerent parts of this extent. That which M. 
CucBsse, Director of the French Company of t^ie Sene- 
gal, made in 16T8, wiih the neighbouring Kings of 
Ca]jo-Ver(l, is well known ; by this, they gave uncon- 
ditionally to France, an extent of forty leagues on the 
coast, both to l!ie North and South of the Cape, and 
likewise a breadth of six leagues into the country. 

Many treaties of peace between France and the mari- 
time powers" of Europe, have secured to us our rights 
and conquests on the coasts of Africa, and during the 
whole of last century, we enjoyed them with an autho- 
rity more or less extensive ; our factories also were 
more or less numerous and important, according to tha 
vicissitude of circumstances, and the energy and ability 
of those who held the helm of our affairs, and as Sene- 
gal and Goree have, at different periods, sustained th« 
hazards of war. 

The cognizance ef this government, as it was in 1787 
extended Northward as far as Cape Blanco, on th« 
shore of Barhary. All the coast comprised between 
his, Cape and the Bar of the Senegal, was within its 
jurisdiction, Arguin and the two Portaudicks wej» 
included in this extent, but we very properly abandoned 
these useless and burttien^me establishments. 

This government includes in its administration, the 
exclusive navigation of the Scn^al, and the power to 
ascend up this river as far as local circumstances will 
admit; the river of Fdema, which to the ^VcM forms 
the limits of the country of Banibouk; the establisli- 
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ments of Galam and Podhor ; the Southern parts of 
Zaara ; the forc-sts of the gum trees; the commerce of 
the gum, and the Moors of the desart; and in fuct, 
every advantage which can result from posacssiiTg itic 
sole right to navigate one of the greatest rivers in 
Africa. 

To the South of this river its dependencies include 
all the coast between its mouth and the Mtirigot of 
Salum, and from the island of Goree to those of Made- 
Farther on is found comprised the Marigoi and the 
kingdom of Salum, as well as the Hne. und CKtensiive 
river ofGanibra or Gambia, in which, however, wc 
possess no power to navigate higher than the town of 
Albreda, situated opposite to Fort James. This Eng- 
lish fort marks the precise limit, beyond which no ' 
French ships dare proceed, but it would be very easy, 
through the medium of the King of Salum and the 
Mandings of the Barra, to extend our Qjwrations even 
to Bambouk, by keeping along the right bunk of the 

We possess also a right to form establishments on the 
space between the Gambia and the Casaraaiica, on the 
Casamanca itself, the St. Domingo, the Ri.j Grande, 
the islands of the Bissagos, and in tad, on all tlio 
-coasts and rivers situated between the Riu Grande and 
Cape Ta{prin, and in the islands oi Lok. But in ali 
this immense extent, we notwithstanding, carried oji no 
commerce, for spite of our claims, we lefi the Eng- 
lish and the Portuguese in quiet possessiou of it. 
..1,3 
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The river of Mitombo, or Sierm Leone, was in 1787. 
, considered as inelusivc>y the limits of the government of 
the Senegal towards the South. Thj* finerivcr presents 
so many advantages, is so favourable to the establish- 
ment of an extensive factory, its relations are so exten- 
sive and so freely southward, that I think it necessary to 
present my reader here, with a summary idea of it. 

The Cape^if Leopards to the North, and the Cape of 
Sierra, Leone to the South, indicate the entrance to the 
Mitombo, called by us the river of Sierra Leone, and 
which forms an excellent bay. The Cape of Leopards 
is situated ff" 3S' North latitude, and the Cape of Sierra 
Leone 8' IS' in the same latitude. 

The space betHcen the two capes, forms the entrfince 
of the river, and is in cxieiil about 17' or seven tieogm- 
phical leagues. It empties itself into the sea by a broad 
expaiue of waler or canal, and its banks to (he Norlh 
being covered with immense forests, and to the South 
ornamented with hillocks ctoalhed with beautiful ver- 
dure, the entrance of the bay of Sierra Leone, present* 
one of those romantic pictures, which so deeply impress 
the soul, and excite the admiiatiun of those who are 
not insensible to the charms of the grand and beautiful 
•cencs of nature. 

When wo reach the entrance of the bay, the eye is 
immediately attracted by a deep valley, which is en- 
tirely covered by this river, leaving no greater space at 
' the most, than a hundred toiuis between its waters and 
Ae woods and hillocks which form its banks. 

On the right bank the groQnd is low ;,on the left it 
rises into amphitheatres covered with majestic trees, of 
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« remarkable strength and grandeur, and adorned witk 
fuliage at once rich, various, and profuse. The mind 
feels a pleasing melancholy in contemplating these au- 
gust productions of undisturbed nature, of natuie free^ 
and almost in virgin purity ; for there she is yet re- 
spected, and the age of a noble tree becomes as it were, 
an object of adoration. 

My soul in gratitude for the sensations which it felt, 
and while it contemplated these noble plants, thanked 
the Creator for having placed them in such a soil, where 
tht^y may vegetate in peace, and preserve their radical 
and gcQuine conformations, untouched by human -sitt 
which may indeed disfigure, but can never imitate. 

Those who love these tranquil and solemn scenes 
which di'pose the soul to pleasing contemplation; those 
who Ivouid feel ail the beauties of the picture, which 
the entrance of tbi^ bay presents, must arrive there {as 
' I did) in the month of April, and at about the fiftli 
hour of evening. 

The declining sun was behind us, and in leas than two 
hours sunk into the bosom of the sea. The evening was 
calm, and refreshed by an agreeable little breeze which 
began to blow. The rays of the sun, which were of a 
reddiib lilac, penetrated into the interior of the bay, 
and faintly illuminated the diflerent objects. We per- 
ceived the masts of vessels at anchor near the village of 
Sierra Leone ; twa other negro villages, the busy move- 
ment of men, of boats, and of pirogues which were re, 
turning from fiihing, all conspired to animate this in- 
teresting landscape, whose component parts are taiM 
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ADd simple, but which nevertheless pleases from its 
harmony in toto'. 

Eumpe, perhaps, may present prospects more rich 
And brilliant; we admire indeed in Switzerland and in 
the Alps, effects more surprising ; but in no part of the 
world, can there be found a scite at once so exqiiisile 
and delightful, as the bay of Sierra Leone. 

The chain of mountains which have the same deno- 
mination, seem to be a branch of that immense western 
ridge, called the Mountains of the Moon, which lose 
themselves in the Atlantic Ocean ; the other branch of 
the same range, terminates at Cape Palmas. These 
two ranges of mountains are volcanic, and the base of 
the Cape of Sierra. Leone, is surrounded with basaltic 
rocks, which the English call Carpenters Rocks. 

Since 178*, we have barely mwntained ourselves in 
this river, in a wretched situation on a little island 
named Gambia, and badly situated for a factory; but 
two superb English societies are established there, one at 
the village of Sierra Leone,* and the other in the island 

* The Sierra Leone Company was established by 
31 Geo. III. for the purpose of carrying ona trade be- 
tween Great Britain and the coasts and countries of 
Africa. The object of this Company is to super- 
sede in time, the ncces^ty of the African slave trade, 
by raising sugars there by native Africans ; it being 
one of the conditions of the Act, that the Compauy 
shall not deal in or employ slaves. Tbe grant to this 
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of Bence ; they carry on an immense traffic, on the 
whole extent comprised between Cape V'erga and Cape 
Pal mas. 

The commercial concerns of these two societies, ex- 
tend northward over all the rivers which empty them- 
sehes into the gulph of the islands of Los Idolos, and 
southward over all those which fall into the sea between 
the Cape of Sierra I.eoiie and that of Palmas. The 
English commtrce at Sierra Leone, amounted in I786» 
lo fourteen million; sterling. 

This bay is, however, within the government of the 
Senegal, and we have the same right as the English to 
extend thither our industry, as well as into the a^ljacent 



Company is for thirty-one years from July 1, 1791* 
Besides sugars, the Company have undertaken the 
growth of spicet, coffee, cotton, indigo, rice, and 
every other species of tropical produce, by which they 
might encourage the native negroes to industry, reclaim 
them from their savage ferocity, buniam:ie their minds, 
and teach them the arts of civiliaed life. 

This establishment, during the late war with France^ 
was totally destroyed by a French squadron ; the Di- 
rectors, however, with a laudable zeal, which, consi- 
dering the object they have in view, merits the appro- 
bation of every enlightened individual, restored the CO. 
lony to its former stale, and have likewise projected a 
town on the peninsula, called Free town, which pro- 
mises to flourish. — Editor. 
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countries. But we, aks ! know not how to avail our- 
selves of our priviicges, nor of this fine and Nourishing 
situation, which, however, is deserving of every atten- 
tion which France can bestow, and where the goveni- 
nient would doubtless attra(;t and protect our com- 
merce. 

The ancient administration consideied the Cape of 
Sierra Leona as the southern limit of the government of 
the Senegah I know not, however, from what 
or reasons this error ftill continues to 
Our right to vifit freely all the coasts and rivers, as far 
as Cape Falmas, is inconlestible ; and the dnys of poli- 
tical frivolity, of indiff^encc and negligence, by which 
our neighbours have constantly enriched themselves, be- 
ingindubitably pni^'i'd, our mariiime existence begins to 
revive, and we shuU in future learn how to avail our- 
selves of every occasion which may offqr, to extend our 
commerce and our industry, into every part of th* 
.globe, which shall be found favourable to them. 

I shall not at present enter into any details to de- 
monstrate the importance of this bay ; but simply ob- 
serve, that it is the centre from whence activity may be 
extended over an immense space of country. 

It may perhaps be concluded, from what I have said, 
that it will be necessary to disjoin ihis bay from the 
cognizance of the government of the Senegal, and esta- 
blish it an independent government, of itself, but I 
am not of opinion that it would be e.Npedient to do this 
at present. 

My idea is in fact altogether different from 'this dis- 
junction, which at all events could not take place, till 
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our^siluation in this part of Africa shall have acquired 
just as much power as it at present actually wants. 

Mji system, in the present state of things, would be 
to extend the cognizance of the government of the Se- 
iiega^l as far as Cape Palinas. 

I shall enumerate the advantages which I foretM in 
this system, having first of all given some succinct 
notes on the Coasts and principal rivers which are to 
he found in this extent, as well as on the islands which 
are spread over the borders of this part of the Senegal, 

It is necessary, however, to obiierve, that except the 
Banana islands, which I saw through the liberality of 
the English of the island of Bcnce, I am indebted for 
all the information relative to the coast comprised be- 
twooti Cape Shilling and Cape Falmas, to the observa- 
tions which 1 myself have made, and to such documents 
and maps as have been communicated to me. 

To the South of the Cape of Sierra Leone is ano- 
ther, which the English call False Cape; then a river, 
which they call the river of the Twin Sisters, but which 
the natives denominate Ainetoopan; beyond till s is Cape 
Shilling, to the South of which is the mouth of Kates 
river, and still farther southward, the river of Casa- 

The volcanic islands, which we call those of Banana, 
are sitimted some leagues on the coast, opposite the 
mouth of Kates river, above eight degrees North lati- 
tude and are about three in number ; that which the 
English call Volcanic Island, is many leagues in extent, 
n from East to West, and more than on« 
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league m breadth. To the West of Volcanic Island 
oare the two others, which are very small, and to ihe 
South three little ileU, which arc in Tact mercfy rocks. 

At Great Banana is a bay, which the English call 
Cleveland Port; on the coasts of the same island is 
Baill/s Port ; and towards the Westis another fine bay, 
which they call Sandy Bay. 

It is near Bully's Pdrt, where they Have constructed 
a quadrangular fortification for the protection of a 
large village and factory. 

The soil of the Bananas is fertile, and the climate 
healthy, on account that the air is refreshed by sea 
breezes ; the vegetation is good, and here there are 
springs of fresh and clear water. In 178^) the English 
were in entire possession of these agreeable islands, nor 
had they received the least favourable consideration 
from the French government- 
Coasting to the South, we arrive at Cape Tas^a, 
which the English have named Tassa Point. At this 
place commences the bay of St. Ann or Scherbroo. 
This bay is very considerable, and receives the river of 
Cockobora and that of Yattooka, which is more to the 
South; a little further onwards is the mouth of the 
Scherbroo, which empties itseif into this bay, leaving 
to the South the island of Scherbroo and Cape St. Ann, 
which is connected with it. 

At the mouth of the Scherbroo is the Plantain and 
Skiner Islands, On ihe left of the mouth of this river, 
which is very considerable, is the island of Scherbroo, 
which is about fifteen leagues from East to M'est, and 
five leagues medial breadth. All the countries along the 
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sea, between Cape Sierra Leone and C^)e St. Aon, are 
very populous and fertile. 

Four rivers erapty thtmselves into tlie sea, between 
Cape St. J^nn and Cape Monte, wbich tukeg its name 
from the river of Monte, which at the distance of eight 
leagues from its mouth forms an immense lake, in tbe 
middle of which is an island. The country is raoui • 
lainous, fertile, and well inhabited, and towards Cape 
Monte the mountains are very elevated. 

The same kind of soil is found between Cape Monte 
and Cape Mesurado, or, as it is called by the Portu- 
jueze, Monserrailo. BL'tnec^n this cape, and that of 
Palnias, the extent is more than twenty-five leagues ; 
the country is une<]iial, Ijut fertile and populous, and 
in this space four rivera empty themselves into the sea. 
The two largest arc the Timbo and the Hio Cestoi, 
and the smallest are the rivers Yung and St. John. Be- 
tween these two rivers, about four leagues in the inte- 
rior of the country, is a high mountain with two points^ 
which the English call Saddle Land. 

The Rio Cestos is a large and noble river, in which 
vessels of sixty tuns burthen may sail as far as twenty 
leagues. On i.ts right bank, and about ten leagues from 
its mouthj are some very elevated mountaina, which 
the English call Tobacco mountains. 

To the South of the Rio Cestos is Ihe Rio-dos-Esc 
ravos, at the mouth of which river, and nn its right 
bank, is Petit Paris, founded by the Normans in 1380. 
The English call this Littit Parte. Cape Palmas then 
presents itself, which ii very elevated. Here terminates 

vol.. I. E 
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the southern branch of that grand western range called 
the Mountains of the Hoon. 

From Cape Verga to Cape Palmas, an extent of 
350 geographical leagues, may be seen si each ste{> 
raark:s of violent commotion and obvious volcanic im- 
pression: and the foot of Cape Monte is surrounded 
Vith many block rocks, fthich renders any approach to 
it dangerous. 

From Cape Mcsurado to Cape Palmas the popula- 
tion is numerous ; all is fertile, and an abundance of 
fresh vegetation presents itself. It b supposed that 
there ore cm this extent upwards of fifty towns, or 
negro-villagcs of the first order; among tlicsR arc the 
foflowing: Cape Town or thtt town of Cape Palmas, 
ftook town, Garraway, Baddou, Little Sisters or iiff/e 
Paris, (this is the Little Parit of the Nonnaus) Drou, 
MifTou, Wappon, Kroui,etta, Boubab, Siuon Hill, Bar. 
loa, Tasson, Balfuu, Sangwin, Rock Sisters, Wooding 
Place or the Timber Yard, the King's Village, Mauiia, 
Tembo, Grand Carrow, Tabo-Dagou, (which .was 
Pe/ai>«7^)picanini Sisters, Yong-Serters, and Tab- 
bocanea. All these cities or villages are very i:onsi' 
dcrable, and the population of these fertile and agree- 
able countries is very great. 

The soundings along this extent arc always from ten 
to twelve, fourteen, fifteen, and sixteen fathoms, and 
rarely less than twelve. This circumstance, as well as 
tite great depth of water near ihc shore, otfers an ad- 
aitionat testimony in support of that general convul- 
sion, the effects of which is so frequently observable in 
this part of Africa. 
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1'his coast is dotted with rocks alwaj's of a basaltic 
colour, and it will Uo prudent nut to viisit, nor even 
approach thcra, uiilcsii tlic lend is catvrully u^d. 

I observed here, that flic English enter jnlo dl the 
smaller rivers,' and even the most inconsiderable bays, 
and soniotiraes proceed to their very sources, [hjis see- 
ing and acquiring, a knowledge of every tiling. Shall 
»c hesitate to follow so good an example, or shall we 
despise lessons of such utility ? 

What I have already said respecting the coasts which 
the govcrnnrent of the Senegal docs embrace, and those 
which it ougAt to embrace, will, 1 think, be sufficient 
to conicy to the reader a tolerably just, though general, 
idea of them. I shuU now therefore pass on, to aii ex- 
amination of the system 1 have already announced, fur, 
subjecting this considerable portion of Africa to iJie 
sole administration of this govcrnmeril, 

Convinced that the govcEnintnl of ibe Scm'gal would 
find itseH advantageously placed to eNerciic an imprji-, 
tant influence on Western Afi'ics, ta the Nortli of (he 
line, during my residence in this part of the world, I. 
endeavoured to ascertain to what extent this influence 
might , be carried; and am of opinion, tliat it is prac; 
ticable to extend it, over all the portion of this conti- 
nent, comprised between .the thirtieth i^d fortieth 
degree of North latitude, and between _tlie Atlantic 
Ocean, and the thirtieth degree of longitude of the 
island of Ferro. 

The sut'face of this part of Africa U more than 
^7^400 square leagues, which is more than equal tu _ 
-■ » S 
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the fiftU of the total superficies of this continent. The 
thirtieth mi;ridiaii East of ihc island of Fcrrn, which 
marks its termination towards the East, crosses the 
interior countries of Lower Ethiopia, Nigritia, Rnd 
Guinea: its limits to the North run along the north- 
em conlinet of the vast itcsart uf Zaara ; to the South 
it is Impelled by the northern banks of ihe gulpb of 
Guinea, and on the Weft by an extent of near 1200 

This part of Africa contains all the course of the Se- 
negiii, the source of the Niger, and, according to Mungo 
Parke, a part even of if* course also ; the cities al- 
ready known of Thonibouctou and Tocrrur are also 
comprised, as welt as the populous and mysterious city 
of Honssa- This city, according to Mungo Parke, 
.contains 800,000 souls, and with an importance very 
rare in this world has existed, secretly no doubt, during 
niany centuries, on the banks of the Niger, or in the 
centre of Africa. 

This portion of land conttuns likewise the great 
dessrt of Barbery, nearly the whole of Nigritia, a con- 
siderable part of Guinea, the country of Bambouk, iij 
which are some very rich gold mines, thirty kn«wn na- 
tions, and a great number of unknown ones ; five 
riven, which carry vessels of a considerable magnitude, 
as well as a number of streams very favonrablc to 
commerce, and whose banks arc well peopled. If at 
any future day wc should traverse freely tliis immense 
tract of land, the whole of Afrirn ivould be immedi- 
fitcly enlightpnc<l, and all its mysteries discon-red to 
the worid. 
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The governTnent of the Senegal is enclosed round i 
its connexions are very ancient, and for many yean 
past, every thing has been propitious to their extension, 
and increase of their number, 

I have therefore thought that it would be advan- 
tageous to adopt the system, of subRiitting all the con- 
cerns, all the operations, all the enterprises, all the 
Tiews of France, of whatsoever nature they may be, 
and whether they have for their object the whole or 
part of this extent, to the influence and supreme di- 
rection of this government. Many coniradictoiy plans 
will, 1 doubt not, be opposed to this system; and, to 
demonstrate all its advantages, it will, I know, bene* 
cessary to discuss it polemically. But this discussion, 
for which, however, I am well prepared, would form 
itself a chapter by far too considerable, to have » 
place in this worii. I cannot therefore detail all the 
motives and reasons which have iniluc<.'d me Coadopt 
and propose it i but shall simply indicate some political 
and locaTcircumstances, which would be favourable to 
its execution. 

If the government of the Senegal, in the extent which 
1 give it, and the supreme administration of'wbicb 
would be situated in the island of St. touis, could 
maintain lelations, and an active and continued cor- 
respondance, either by sea or by land, with all the 
countries which are to be found scattered over this im- 
mense surface, I would not suppress the reasons which 
might be urged to induce a division of it into many se- 
* 3 
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pa.rate and indcpcndfnt governments, "which govern- 
inents might be Controted without embarrassment or 
confusion, by one superior and sole ad minist ration. 
But it will be seen that without France intci'fsts herself 
in it, this correspondence, and these rclaiions, will 
nevertheless be established. 

The two English societies, which, in the year 1786, 
existed in the river of Sierra Leone, then considered as 
the southern limit of the government of the Senegal, 
and which carried on such an immense comnterce, 
extended their operations southward, even to Cape 
Palmas, and to the North as far as Ctfpe Verga, A 
very active coasting, and an int<-rcourie, at once regu- 
lar and powerful, is unceasingly maintained along the 
whole of this extent by means of light one-decked 
vessels. 

If during the time of yi-ar, when hurricanes, rains, 
and storms prevail, this coast tjhouM beimpeded, the 
factories spread over this tract of ground, correspond 
by land with the bay of Sierra Luone, and a kind of 
post carried on by the negroes, who travel from twelve 
to fifteen leagues a day, was so easily oT^anized, that 
the English establishments at Bcnce and Sierra Leone 
were thus regularly informed of every thing which 
might be -interesting to them, and always sufliciently 
apprised of every event and circumstance, so as to 
conduct their affairs to the greatest advantage : nor 
was their intercourae with the northern and southern 
coasts over interrupted or suffered to languish ; but all 
the fact(;ri(s cither informed, or were informed, of every 
thing important to be known, so that these two aa- 
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ciettcs never snspendeii their intercourse between Cmpe 
Palmas and Cape Vet^a. 

Cape Verga on its side, mufltuns oAen by sea, 
but more frequently by land, a correspondence wilk 
the river of Gambra, and the result of this regu- 
larity of intercourse is, that the system of EngUsh 
commerce is connected and combined over a space 
of four hundred leagues, and its reltttions are ttX^ 
blished even between Fort James in tbe Gambi* 
and Cape Palmas. This state of things 1 imparted on 
my return to Paris, in the year 1788 ; hot they had 
not then any settled ideas iviih regard to Africa, tboggb 
I must do M. de la Lusernc t!ie justice to observe, that 
he readily conceived the advantage which this part of 
Africa might produce to France, and was justly of 
opinion, that what England Aad done, France migit 
also do. T\\e facility with which the island St, Louis 
of the Senegal might, if she would, correspond both 
by sea and by land with Albreda, (a lai^ village situ- 
ated on the right bank of the Gambra) cannot surely 
be denied by anyone wholia* visiled this part of Africa. 
The island of Goree is placed just so as to be the in< 
termediatc point of the maritime correspondence of 
the Senegal with the Gambra; and to receive also tbe 
dispatchts from those countries comprised between (be 
Gambra and Cape Palmas. Land couriers (of which 
the government of the Senegal make such frequent use) 
might beemplojed to maintain the intercourse without 
intermission, and with all the activity which circum- 
stances may require, or which the government might 
be.di^oeed to gi^-c it. Hence it may be perceived 
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that tfaU coirespendence of the Senegal with Cape 
Palmas has in reality long since exitteJ ; that the su- 
preme adininistratioB of ihix government may organise 
k at pleasure ; and that the connections which the; 
gugfat to maintain, with the establishments which will be 
formed along this extent, can never be eilber suspended 
«" iaterrupled, since they will be fouud, as well a^ the 
meaos, already to exist, and . that in fact it only re- 
aains to employ them. 

I hare befgre mentioned a considerable ntmiber of 
rivers, which would be favourable to our proceeding 
ifito the countries of this continent, and which would 
give us opportunities of carrying our operations into 
the centre of Africa. I have also remarked, that the 
navigation of the Senegal would conduct us naturally 
ipto the central regions : it would open to us Kata 
a&d Bambara, two large countries situated in that 
i^ce of 250 leagues in extent, which separates Gulam 
from Thombouctou ; it would conduct us by Fclcma 
iDtO the country of Bondou and Bambouk, where the 
gold mines are to he found ; by this route it would also 
ppeseat to us the meatu gf arriving at the sources of 
the Gambra, and of penetrating into the very heart 
of Africa. Lastly, the navigation of the Rio-Grande, 
of the Sierra Leone, and of the Mesurado, would like- 
wise carry us towards the centra of this continent. 

llie various people, who are in relation with the 
govcroiaent of the Senegal, would also be a considerable 
means of possessing an ind.ueuce over Afiiica. 

This govermnent might, if it would form through 
the oudium of the Moors, connections with oil the 
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parts of Zaara, with Morocco, Algiers Tunis, Tripoli, 
and even with the Nile, Cairo, and Alexandria. 

Tlie Kassons, the Si-rrawallis, the Fuulhas, the Bam- 
boutainst the lolofe, the ncgfoes of Bambara, the' 
Mandings, and twenty other diHerent nations, are at- 
tached to the government of the Senegal ; and most 
assuredly these means of >acting on a great part of 
Africa, the limits of which I. have hen; pointed out, aio 
not illusive, nor can they be contested. 

Let it also be remembered, that if our situation in 
this part of the world Ihould one day assume intport- 
ance; if the first enterprises which we may make 
to extend our relations, should be crowned with 
■uccess, we should through the Moors, who are ex- 
clusively in our dependence, possess the advantage 
of disposing of the horses and camels which they 
vonid sell to us, unless perhaps we should bava 
the foresight to rear them ourselves ; we should also 
be put in possesion of the elephant, so numerous 
on the borders of the Sen^al, and whom we should 
doubtless teach to submit to us as their masters. 
Tlese animals would furnish so many opportunities of 
tuning to our commerce and to our travellers all the 
routes into the central parts of Africa situated to the 
North of the line. 

It may therefore easily be conceived, that in the ve^ 
. commencement gome important advantages wouldresult 
from a system, which, by collecting all these means^ 
and the conduct of all our operations on so great a 
furface, and to such an immense extent, under the 
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iinmediAte inspection mid dircctron of one superior 
and sole admitiistration, would prodijce a general simi- 
larity of views, 3 unity of action, am! every under- 
taking would tond to one only poitil. 

The precipitate abolition of the slavery and slave- 
trade of the Bliicks has reduced almost to, nothing our 
sSiiirs in Africa. To re-establish them, therefore, it 
will be necessary to discover new sources of commer' 
cial wealth, and to direct their stream towards the 
coasts : we must open new roads to industry, and &ud 
new markets for our productions. 

It may also perhaps form a part of the views of 
France to instruct the nativee of western Africa in 
tbeart of agriculture, to teach and to excite them to 
the free culture of the sugar cane, of coffee, cocoa, in- 
digo, cotton, tobacco, rice, and even flax and aromatic 
pltuits, aM trees. 

The banks of many rivers of loft water are favour* 
«ble to the culture of all these; premiums arc worthy 
of princes and of chiefs ; and the exchange, which, 
they would propose for these commoditieit would he at 
(mce their encouragement. 

These endeavours are the most rational proceeding! 
wbich can be employed,-to bring Africa to a state of 
civilization. With regard to the colonization, I confess 
I Twas always unable to comprehend how they could 
ever apply this word in its proper signifkaiion to 
Africa. 

If those who bate spoken so much of colonizing it, 
have und^Tstoo^ that Frenchmen were to be sent there, 
fcr Use purpose of forming a colony, they have surely 
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forgotten th« very recent example of the independence 
of the English colonies in America. 

In the point of view which I have set forth, Freoce 
would doubtlcM form some establishment*, which migbt 
serve as models and examples. Perhaps she would 
even rival Ei^laad in the career of goographical dis* 
coveries ; nay even ronze herself to ■ desire of pene- 
trating into the iaterior regiuns of this part of die 
globe, and which to her would he very easy. 

-But whatever may be her intentions, Our present 
situatioH in Africa is so circumscribed, so precarious 
even on thecoasts, so poorly conso)idated,'and in ftdt 
so generally indeteriniiiate, that to obtain any advaiK 
ta^-nus results, it wilt be indispensably necessary to 
constitute one general plan of optTrations in this part of 
Africa, and to confide the execuiion of it to one sole 
and superior administration, to which all the inter>)«> 
diate ones must be relative, and with which they must 
be uniform. 

Woijld not this system of one sole and mperior ad^ 
ministration be more efficacious than to disseminate 
ovt:r this large extent, a number of petty governments 
independent of each other, which might differ between 
themselves in their views and character, »hich might 
also want a Unity of concurrence, and which self-love 
atid jealousy mi^ht turn in different directions, an4 
induce to contradictory operations f 

I have repeatedly observed, that it is not yet 4 
'4]ues(ion how to govern this considerable portion of 
Africa, as if altogether organiKed ; but on the con- 
trary, first to understand, and then to orgaeiae it; 
likewise to ^ve to the commerce of France a cotrist- 
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eocy which it had not in ]787. and which it has not at 
present, but certainly ought to have. But I venture t* 
predict, that if these important enterprises be con- 
ducted by chance, and are neither concerted nor com- 
bined, they will not be successful. 

The island of Senegal, where the supreme administra- 
tion of this government should always be fixed, is not 
above eight or nine hundred leagues from France ;- it 
is indeed of all our ultra marine establish men Is the 
nearest to the metropolis, and it is an invaluable ad- 
vantage that this proximity presents such an easy in- 
tercourse letwcen the sovereign government and that 
of the Senegal ; for they may correspond many timet 
in the course of one year ; and the former is thus en- 
abled to address all its instiuctions and orders relative 
to the projects and plans it may have conceived, to the 
supreme adniinistratiou of this government, beside rest- 
ing confident that the secrets of its intentions \vill_ be - 
better kept, than if it ivcrc communicated to a variety 
of partial governments, which might ill comprehend 
its views, or even contradict them. 

The reader has already been informed of part of the 
motives which appeared to me favourable to the system 
of subjecting to one general plan all the concerns, all 
the operations, and all the enterprises of France in 
this part of Africa, and of confiding the execution of 
them to the council and the administrative power of 
the government of the Senegal. 

From what I have said on this subject, it induces 
me to think that this system should at least be exa- 
mined in all its points before it is rejected. 
According to this plan, the execution of which 
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appears to me very easy, it would be nccesnry to form ' 
some new establishments, llie whole of wbich, how- 
ever, I have not opportunity to indicate. I shaJl there- 
fore proceed to mention only a fen of them. 

The island of St. Louis of the Senegal will always be 
the chief seat and metropoli^i of this part of Africa. 
The supreme administration will also be there consti- 
tuted, and will direct all the operations on the river 
of the Senegal, all the enterprises into the countries 
which it runs through, and even into the interior and 
central regions ti> which the course of this river may 
lead, or with which it may favour our connections. 
A principal factory should be formed in the river Sierra 
Leone, and directly controul every thing relative to 
the coast, comprised between Cape Verga and Cape 
Palmas. The concerns and correspondence of the prin- 
cipal factory at Sierra Leone should be addressed to an 
intermediate administration, situated in the island of 
Goree, which should have the right to watch over this 
principal factory. The intermediate adminibtration of 
Goree should direct immediately all the operations 
carried on between Cape Verga and the mouth of the 
Senegal ; it abould have, as already stated, a power of 
inspecting the whole soulhern extent of coast belong- 
ing to this government, and either by land or by sea 
should carry on an active and and regular correspond- 
ence with the supreme administration of the Senegal. 

The commandant of Goree should he secoiid in 
command to the head government, with such a dele-, 
gated power as should authorize him to give provisiona 
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dnettions relative to the countries compTised between 
C^eVerde and Cape Palmas, and every year should 
be compelled to make an inspection of the southera 

A supreme administration in the island of Sene- 
gal, an intermeUiatc one in the island of Goree, and a 
pdncipal factory in llie river Sierra Leone, would there- 
fore be the three chief establishments of this govern- 
ment, the operations of which, however, would require 
others of less importance ; among these that of Galam- 
must be particularly numbered, ,a factory on the Fe- 
lema, the fort of PodhOr, an establishment at Baol, 
an armed factory in one of the Bissagos islaads, and 
that of Cape Palmar. 

The military protection of the government of the 
Senegal, organized according to the plan which I have 
laid down, would not require any particular exertions. 

It appears that the maritime protection and service 
■would require only one division, which might be called 
the Station of the Senegal, and tie made to consist of 
one frigate, a corvette, two brigs, and some light vessels 
fabricated in Africa. It may here be observed that the 
societic of Hence and Sierra Leone have taught negroes 
to be carpenters, and have farmed dock-yards in 
the bay of Sierra Leone, in the island of Lue, and at 
Wooding Place, on the Grain coast; and that all their 
vessels of burthen, under 200 tons, were constructed 
in Africa of the wood of the country, and by negroes 
whom they have taught. 

This station of the Senegal need not be relieved but 
once in two years, and llien only half at a time, as it . 
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'vnll be iHipoHant tW one part of the offioers snd tei- 
men should remttin to traasmit to their auccessois thAt 
knowledge aod those instructions relative to the dif- 
ferent parts of ibe sea, which the Frencfa teamen did 
ttot sufficiently know at the time when I visited them. 

The co&ats CMUprised between Cape BlancO) on Ibe 
'Barbaiy shore and Cape Palmaiii, uiU require a regular 
xoune of relieving and »i)undiag. lUany parts will be 
-found ill-detenniRed in point of longitude ; and the 
entrances of die rivers wfaish empty themselvea into the 
Atlantic Ocean, and tiie course of them have never 
been sranded by our seamen, or at best but very 
■egligendy «o. 

We are in the sane predicvnent likeniM with re^d 
ta the various creeks and channels wluch flow between 
-tfae twentytupo tittle islands or iieit, which form the 
Ardupelago of thje Bissagos, and which sefMuatet Ihem 
Jrofu tJhe caaM. Our maps are all very defective in 
'ibis reject ; a debet of which 1 very nearly had a 
iatai experience. 

The islands of Lm Uolos, and those of Banana, ace 
hardly known, nor do we frequent t)io5e parts of the 
sea situated between Cape Sierra Leone and Cape 
Palmes. The iinperfecEious of our maps of the coasts 
of this part of Africa expose our merchant vessels to 
to maay dangers, that it would be well worth the 
attention of the government, to order that a general 
map of them should be constructed. 

It was these considerations that led me to observe, 

timX the sijuadron intended for the maritime serviae 

f 3 
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.and protection of this government should be relievfd 
by halves every two years, bo that the sailors might be 
successively initiated in the knowledge of these differ- 
ent seas, and transmit the instructions and documents, 
which they may collect, relative to this grand portion 
of the coasts of Africa, and respecting which we 
possess so little cKaet information. 

The military force, which should protect the impor- 
tance or the defence and resistance of the establish- 
ments, posts, and forts, situated within the cognizance 
of this government, have nothing to perform, either 
complicated, embarrassing, or difRcult. It is true that 
the nimibpr of land troops desiiried for the service of 
this government were not sufficient ; and that giving a 
greater extent to the operations which ihey should 
direct, they ought to have a greater number of troops 
at their commend. I think, however, that one demi- 
brigade, ^oder the name of Corps Franc du Senegalt or 
under any other denomination, would be sufficient. Jt 
ii, however, to be wished, that a body of about fifty 
horsemen were also added, by means of which it would 
be possible tomttkc excursions to the distance of thirty 
and forty leagues. 

The eslablishments, which it would be requisite to 
fortify regularly, are very few in number. 

The island St. Louis of the Senegal, the chief seat of 
government, and the island of tioree, which unites in 
its small extent many of the advantages of Gibraltar! 
and which is capable of receiving with little expence a 
very great power of resistance, are the only two prin- 
cipal places susceptible of combined advantages, and 
of an absolute importance. 
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It nould be imprudent to neglect these two priocipal 
establishments, and to prevL>nt them from receiving that 
■trength which their situation wotUd procure tbtm, if 
sided by [he succoui^ of art. 

A post on the Felema, a fort at Galara, that of 
Podhor, one of earth or wood in an^ of the islands of 
the Bissagoes, the principal factory of Sierra Leone, 
and that of Cape Palmas, would require no other guard 
than what would be sufficient to secure them from any 
Utempt on the part of the natives, and at the saine 
time adequate to maintain their independence in the 
midst of the countries which they are situatad, and of 
the people to whom tlicy are to dictate. 

Bat even these measures must be adopted with great 
judgment and discretion, and it wilt ba particularly 
Decenary to reject any proposition for constructin(( 
ferts ia.masonry, or any kind of defence in a solid or 
expensive manner in those parts comprised between 
Coree and Cape Palmas. 

FrojB what happened to th« English in Africa, and 
«vea IB these very seas during the American war, we 
nay learn that all Kiorbitant expences lavished, to for- 
tify posts spread at a distance from each other, and 
without any reciprocal protection, arc useless and idle, 
when these places pos^iess, -from their natural situation, 
mo intrinsic force which arises from some iasurmouut- 
■Ue local obstacles. 

Hence it may be s«eii, that the government of tbo 

Seaegal, so organised as to praseas over this part of - 

Africa a much more extensive influence than it did in' 

17fi6, JBight di»ct without emWiuament or coffl<- 

I a 
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plexedneas, very important and considerable operations, 
and its military protection and defence would be hap- 
pily circumscribod wicbin the limits which local ctr- 
cunistances have designated, and which it would not ba 
reasonable to exceed. 

We have at length arrived at that epoch so long 
despaired of, the peace with England. 

This peace is the cement of cur pacification with all 
the powers of Eur-ipe; it unites two nations, which 
must reap In exchange a reciprocation of knowledge, 
and the most real benefit of which will be, in my opi- 
nion, the most sublime polity. This peace ought to 
be considered as the dawn of a new age to France. 

By attaining the completion of this important work, 
the First Consul, Borraparte, equally the favourite of 
prudence and of victory, has merited the esteem and 
confidence of every Frenchman who is the real friend 
-cf his country. But in. the midst of the splendour of 
acclamation, which was from all parts. lavished upon 
lira, this young chief of our government did not suffer 
his atteniton io be withdrawn from the relative situa- 
tioDs of France and England, and of which the follow- 
ing is one of the principal traits. 

In 1784, one year after the peace which gave inde- 
pendence to the United Stales of America, the Euglisb 
had but 5000 vessels, and a tonnage of 5tX),000. Some 
oHicial writings, published in London in the course 
of the year 1801, affirm, that they have at present 
l6,O0O vessels, and a tonnage of more than 1,600,000, 
end that the population, the consumption, the reveauet 
of the state i but above all^ tJie Custom-hooK »- 
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ceipts, which they call the pul» of England, and l^ 
which they judge each day of its bealtb and power, 
have experienced a proportionable increase. 

It is not my intention to afflict my country by a 
parallel which it could not sustain, nor by a recital of 
losses which we have experienced ; but I will only ob- 
serve on the necessity there is that we should avail 
ourselves of every occasion to repair them, and on the 
indispensable duty of government to excite, encourage, 
and protect our commerce. 

In 1787, we barely existed on the western coasts of 
that part of Africa which I am describing ; we scarcely 
transacted any thing, while the concerns of the English 
were numerous and splendid : this difference must have 

The English) always encouraged and protected by 
their government, secure in Its vigilance and support, 
established and conducted themselves with as much 
uniformity, order, and confidence, as in the city of 
London. 

Masters of their time, they employ it with modera- 
tion ; Ihcy execute cooly their operations, and a spirit 
of order, of great clearness, of great simplicity, is to 
be distinguished in the conduct of tbeir commerce, and 
in the character of iheir merchants i these, above all, 
are the causes of those important events which astonish 
Bs, which give to this nation such a gigantic superiority 
over all the seas of the globe, and which inspired the 
commerce of France with fear and apprehension ; 
while at the same time they might arrive at the same 
success, if the govenuftcnt would act with aval, and if 
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our merchants would feel impreEsed wttk their real 
character. 

It must alio be obserred, that twelve yean of revo< 
lutionary confusion, of dttorders, and of anarchy, have 
rendered the scieace wf governing the French nation 
perhaps more difficult than everi aad the govemineni 
is doubtless aware, that it is by means, proportion^ly 
miid, that we must ultimately arrive to a prepress 
equal sod uniform ; and, during the interval in which we 
are proceeding from confusion to regularity, it is of the 
utmost importance that there should be objects created 
for the activity of France, and that onr spirit and ver- 
tatility should be direct«l towards objects of utility. 

It is with this end in view that I have endeavoured 
to shew, in this chapter, that the part of western Africa, 
to the North of the line, prexents a vast field for th» 
noblest speculations Id politics and morality, and that 
it is well worthy the atteation of government. 

Let there be conceived a plan of operation in this 
part of Africa; let the execution he confided to one- 
sole admiuistratioD, firm, wise, and enlightened ; make 
choice of good chiefs, amongst whom it will be essen- 
tial to find united, instruction, honour, and regular de* 
portment ; let tiiete be a well organized land-force^ 
■nd a very active maritime one. These will concur to 
give UB an importance in Africa, and secure to us th« 
lucceas of *any euterpriset wbich ve m^ uaclertAke i& 
^s p.art-of tk« wojld> 
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CHAP. II. 



Gfdifftrmt tiangi xeorthy of otuervtUion tiad rtuarcA, 
which this part of Western Africa prtseals — Obsfrva- 
tiims on the Canary Isles — Remarks on various people 
of this part of Africa, on their disltnguiihiHg charaC' 
ieriitics, thiir religion, and tome of their instituttont 
— Of the religion of tie Negroes of Western Africa, 
and of Fetichism — Their tuperstition when there are 
eclipses of the Svn and Moon, 

Im the preceding chapter, I have endeavoiired to shew 
what the guvenimcDt of the Senegal hj the nature of its 
functions, and the influence which it might exert over a 
greet pu-t of northern Africa ; from what I have uid, 
the reader may form some idea of the number and ex- 
tent of the operatioua whicfa its administration can, and 
ought to embrace, and likewise some general notion of 
its political relations. 

Before, however, giving some details of the principal 
establishments of this government, I will just mention, 
that this part of Africa presents to nice observers, to 
men of letters, to philosophers, and to sanans, subjects 
equally curious and interesting; subjects for Etudy, re- 
ECarch and meditation, and in fact, an immense field far 
observation^f every kind. 
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In that part of western and northern Africa, which I 
am describing, are to be found iho C'anury Islands, which 
haie always been considered as beIon»ing t,t this cunti- 
Bent, and which appears to have been detached from it, 
at a very early period. This Archipelago has been the 
source of many doubtful questions which yet remain un- 
resolved. 

In our passage from France to the Senegal, we put into 
the Island of St. Croix, off TenerifTo, where we remainsd 
some time. This Island is celebrated for its Peak, which 
is supposed to have an elevation of two thousand toiscs* 
perpendicularly above the level of the sea, but it is pra- 
' bable its height is much greater. 

On the morning of the fourteenth day of our voyage, 
we perceived this mountain: according to our KckoR- 
ing we were yet distant from it twenty-seven raarine 
leagues, Hrheo at nine o'olock in ^e nwroing nul in the 

• Or 12,000 feet. Dr. Heberden estimates its height 
^t 15,396 feet above the level of the sea. According 
to Sir Thomas Herbert, thg Peak of Teneriffe may be 
seen 120 miles off in a clear day. The vertex which 
appears sharp, and the exact resemblance to a cone, is 
flat for the eslent of an acre of ground, in the center of 
which is a dreadful volcano. Though it frequently 
breaks out into ilamcs, and smoke constantly issues 
from it, there has been no eruption from this mountain 
since the year 1704, when the port of Garrachica was 

destroyed, and ttje harbour filled up with the lava. 

Editor, 
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mdst ofa very thick fog, with which we had been sur< 
rotinded two days, our main-top- man cried out — land 
and the Peak. 

The optic powers and laet of the sailors arc so ex- 
quisite and sure, that even through this fog, which was 
very great, they conld accurately tJescry the Peak, 
which, however, was more than I could do, theugh 
I tried with great assiduity, and the sailors at the 
same time pointed out to me the direction in which 
tbcy saw it. 

About eleven o'clock, the sun began to disperse tho 
fog, while its rays and a light fresh liceeEe precipitated it 
towards the earth, (that is towards the Canary Islands,) 
and at noon this mountain, which in the countries were 
it rises, is called the Peak of Teyda, appeared to us ir* 
all its plenitude of beauty. 

This mountain maintains a distinguished rank among 
the highest of the globe, and from its isolated situation, 
it is certainly one of the finest. It presents a picture 
\fhich strikes with astonishment, and inspires admiration 
and deligh, when, at the distance wc discovered it, this 
noble elevation of the globe offers itself. When so far 
off it, the other mountains which to the North and East 
surround its base, are not perceivable, and this Peak 
detached and isolated, reigns over the maritime horizon, 
and seems an, immense pyramid emerging from- the 
bosom of the sea. This noble picture was additionally 
impressive to us, as the obscurity with which it was 
shrouded, was almost instantaneously dispersed. 

It was winter when we arrived. The summit of the 
mountain, and all its elevated parts were covered with 
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mow, which from the superior action of light was of a 
brilliant whiteness; while those parts which w? re sha- 
dowed, presented gradations of a most exquisite azure 
blue, and a delicate rose colour, which gave to this pic- 
ture at once, so grand, simple, and impressive, a beauty, 
and loveliness, far beyond my powers of expression. 

If any faith may be attached to accounts well attest- 
ed, and which appear authentic, this mountain may be 
seen at a prodigious distance, and itself presents an im- 
mense horizon. Travellers have assured u» that they 
have beheld it at a distance of more than eighty leagues ; 
it may be seen from Lancerotts, which is fifty leagues 
distant, and the guides, (who attend those who travel 
to the summit of the Peak,) who often frequent this 
elevated point and who are accustomed to observe the 
different Islands which close its horizon, affirm that 
when the sity is quite calm and serene, they have often 
distinguished the high mountains of Madeira, which are 
• hundred leagues distant from this point, and very 
clearly the great Salvage, and all the Islands which 
form the Archipelago of the Canaries. 

We beheld the Peak of Tcncriffe in all its beauty, at 
thedistance of twenty-seven marine leagues, and twenty 
two gcf^raphtcal ones, when it was in every respect 
so distinct that I was enabled to make a very exact 
drawing of it. These circumstances and recitals added 
to the uncertwnty of barometrical measures, may justly 
incline us to doubt whether the height of the Peak of 
Teneriffe be yet correctly ascertained. 

An elevation so great in an island of so small an ex- 
tent, and the volcanic state of the greater part of the 
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Canarj- Islands, are strong presumptions that thismonn- 
tain once belonged to a more considerable country, 
and indeed those, who from its summit have been able 
to behold at one glance the whole of this Archipelago, 
and the other islands which it discovers, have been im- 
pressed nilh the pottibiiily of an ancient continent, of 
viiich these disjointed points constituted a part ; and of 
the existence of an Atalantis, the wrecks of which they 
diink they hAc found. 

Tliat the Islands of Verta, the Azores, Potto Santo, 
Madeira, the Salvages, the Canary Islands, and those of 
Cape Vcrd, were in times long since passed part of 
a continent now submerged ; and that these islands arc 
the remains of that mysterious Atalantis, the existence 
of which has been transmitted to our days by an I^yp- 
tian priest, and by the dreadful catastrophe of Ptato, is a 
possibility which nothing essential appears to contradict, 
but in foot, many well-founded conjectures may be 
urged in support of. This large island or continent, 
would be near eight hundred leagues- in length, from 
North to South, and about four liundrcd leagues medial 
breadth. 

When it is observed that Cape Malpayscco on the 
eastern coast of the Island of Forlaventura, on»of the 
Canaries, is not above twenty-four geographical leagues 
distant from the most western point of the correspond- 
ing part of Africa, it may be conceived from such a 
trifling distance, lliat under this parallel the two con- 
tinents were formerly coniiected ; that the chain of 
mountains called thoseof Atlas, extended into Atalantis. ' 
of which the mountains iu this unfortunate countr}' 
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were branches ; it is also possible to conceive two epodii 
of Atalatitis, the one undoubtedly primitive, when it 
formed a part of tLe ancient wutM and of the continent 
of Africa, and the other when it becamt: isolated; this 
second epoch concluded with its total submeraoo, and 
the era of this catastrophe is so ancient and remote, 
that the very exiiitcnce of the Atalautis, has at length 
bccoine doubtful. 

What gives great authority to the auppontioDi that 
this exteniive submerged country, may have been united 
in some of its parts, with the continent of Africa, is, 
the very remarkable circumstance, that all the islands 
which I have named, which may have formed part of 
the Atalantis, and all the adjaqent coast of Africa, 
display every where strong marks of an ancient convul- 
sion, and volcanic vestiges, by no means equivocal, are 
unusually frequent. 

The Guanches, the ancient inhabitants of the Cana> 
rics, and their mummies, are another strong presump- 
tion of the existence of this country, and of its having 
once coalesced with Africa; for, from what is known 
of them, we are authorized to think, that they were the 
descendants of a great people, and that their ancestors 
were thu inhabitants of the ancient world. 

There yet exists some of the descendants of these 
Guanches, a few poor families almost in a state of 
nature, being scattered over the Canary Islands, They 
may be found in the Island of St. Croix, of TeneriSe ; 
Slid the little town of Guimao, contains three iamilies, 
which, it is asserted, have descended in a direct line 
from the ancleot Guanches. 
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The following observ>,tio[u on this people, have been 
traiismitled to us by some Spanish authors : 

The Guaiich«s were large, robust, and kandaome; 
their counteniuices f^ solemn, but amiable; their i^*^^ 
understanding > was correct, and their imagination 
liteiy; they were courageous; and had some idea of 
asttonomy; their year was divided into four seasons, 
and they counted by moons. 

They fcJ numerous Hocks of goats, both male and 
female, the Resb of which served for their food, and the 
skin for their clothing. They caught the fish which in- 
b&bit«d their seas and rivers; they killed the game 
which abounded in their woods and rocks, and they cul- 
tivated roots, grain, and fruits. 

Respect and obedience to their parents, aflection for 
thrar brothers and sitters, and for all the branches of 
the same family, mbmisi>ion to their laws and their su- 
periors ; foilhfkil to their word, their oaths, and their 
fiutb ; unconscious of any excess ; unambitious of 
ivealtb; unwilling to injure any person; hospitabla 
toward^all mankind; themselves the cnltivators of their 
own lands ; such wrre the bases of their morality. 

The Guanches adore one only God, author of every 
thing which exists; they call him the Cause of all Causes, 
who had no beginning, and who will have no end, 
and they consider this Supreme Being as residing in 
beaven. 

They had but two modes of punishment; adulterers 

were buried alive ; children who were rebellious to their 

parents, conspiracies against their su^riors, robberies, 

o 2 
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violatioD, and homicide, were punished with death by 

) Upidation. 

' These people w«re divided into three glasses, of which 
the ptinces and chiefs were the first, the nobles the se- 
cond, and the husbandmen the third. Each family, 
bowever, of whatever class they might be, cultivated 
themselves their own lands, fur agriculture was honour- 
ed by the Guanches, and all their banests were cele- 
brated byscriemn pubUc feasts. 

In general their laws, their government, and their 
manners, were simple and Just, and their character 
mild and noble. They were unacquainted with writing, 
and preserved the memory of events and historical &cts 
by tradition; they represented themselves as being the 
descendants .of a very ancient and celebrated people ; 
they believed in a future life and the worship of tha 
dead, whom they embalmed and preserved. 

What an affinity have these Guanches with the traits 
vhich tradition has transmitted to us of the laws and 
manners, and character of the Atlantes! and bow 
strongly do these affinities induce us to believe that they, 
are their descendants. 

The Atkntcs of Africa inhabited the vallies of tha 
mountain of Atlas. They were renowned for the wis- 
dom of their government, the purity and mildness of 
their manners, and for their knowledge in the arts and 
sublime sciences. The imcients attributed to this people 
the invention of astronomy, and represented their pa- 
triarch Atlas as bearing the world upon his shoulders. 

The Atlantes believe in a future life, and that the mor- 
tal body of maaought to be preserved in the tomb, there 
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to rcmtuti till that momeDl when ihe immortal soul shall 
enter again the body it once animiited. Hence thon 
pioiu cares, that rfligious worship, which in the primi* 
live ages of mankinJ were paid to the deceased body; 
betice without doubt, the art and custom of embalming, 
which towards the East, have been preserved and per- 
fected by the oncieat E^ptians, and which the Goan- 
chee practised in an island to the West of Africa, eveD 
at the time wh«n the Archipelago of the Canaries was 
conquered by ^lain. 

It is well known to what perfection the art of em> 
balming has been carried by the priests of ancient 
Egypt, and how habitually they practised it. Their 
Tuvmrnies prove, that in their hands this art hod, as it 
wwe, reached its highest perfection. 

The priests among the Guanches, at well a* those of 
E^pt, embalmed also their dead, and made of this art 
■ secret and rdigiotis mystery. 

There are to be seen in the Canary islandt, particu* 
larly in that of Teneriffe, many of those caverns is 
wUcb the ancient Guanches used to deposit their dead 
bodies when embalmed. There is «ne near Guimao, 
BBotber between the Peak and Candalaria, and in thes* 
eavarns may, ereit now, be seen (ome mummiw slaad> 
iog up ID their niches. 

It is affirmed, that there are many more of these r»* 
espbtclM for the mummies of the ancient Guaacke* io' 
the oentPe of the isiaad of Teaeriffe, near the Peak, but 
iti Inhabttaats refuie to fhew them, from a very amiable 
M«p«ct for ^e asylums of the dead, wbkit od^I nevw 
•8 
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to be vicdated, and which it is criminal to abuse. In 
these caverns the Guanches have dug successive srories 
of niches sufficiently deep and high to admit the mum- 
mies upright. 

At the time when we put into TeneriSe, the Marquis 
Branchiforte, Major-general Chamberlain, and one of 
the Captaios of the Guards of the good King Don Car- 
los, was Governor-general of the Canary islands, and 
governed then) with equal zeal, mildness, and judgment; 
lie encouraged agriculture and industry, was much be- 
lored and esteemed, and joined to a well cultivated 
mind, agreeable talents, and a character at once ami- 
able and noble. To him we arc greatly indebted for 
the reception which he gave us, aod tor all the kindness 
and attention which be shewed to us while we remained 
under hit government. 

M. BtuKhiforto gave me the choice of one of the 
mummies of the Guanches, which 1 had the liberty of 
selecting from amongst many othert, and 1 particularly 
preferred that of a man. 

From the top of the head to the lower part of the 
heel, it measured five feet ten inches. The lineaments of 
the countenance were yet visible. The hair was long 
and black, and well preserved, but iteasily separated 
from the head ; the gums, were ornamented with thiity- 
two teeth, which were so firmly seated in their sockets, 
that it was not possible to extract them without great 
force, and even with the assistance of an instrument. 

The skies of tLc whole body was well preserved, but 
dry and flexible ; it was of a deep brown .colour i 
tlie . back and the breast were coveted with hair ; the 
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belly and the breast were filled with a kind of gnun,h|r 
which was white, and about, the hec uf gruns eP 
rice . 

This mumniy was wrapped up atad compressed U^.- . a 
child in swaddling clothes, with three folds of b&aduges 
about three inches broad, and with a kind of cord niade 
ef the prepared skin of the goat. 

According to the received tradition of the country, 
the priests of the Guauchea embalmed theiidead bodies ' ' 
in the following manner : 

All the moisture of the head and bowels was first 
taken out ; they then washed the body in a kind of 
lye made of the bark of the pine-tree ; it was next 
anointed with very hot butter or fat, which had been 
concocted with powerful and odoriferous herbs, buch as 
sage and lavender, and other aromatic plants natural 
to the country; the body was then left to dry ta the 
'SUD. When it was sufficiently desiccated, the same 
operations w«« again repeated, and it was again left to 
dry, till the carcase was completely saturated with the 
aromatic fat; nor was it till the body had become 
quite limp, that the operation was considered a* com- 
plete. They then wrapped it up in three folds of ban- 
dages, and it was carried with funeral cetemotues ta 
the cavemt where it was to be deposited, and there 
placed upright in its niche. 

When we consider the incontcetlble proofe of the 
practice of embalming dead bodies (which exists «veii 
yet in Africa) in two countries distant from each other 
near 1800. leagues, and almost under the same paralld, 
does it not offer loom to conjecture, ttiat diCart and 
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custom of embalming tbe deai cane originally from 
&n intermedrate aod primiUTe peogile ; tkxt this peopls 
must be the Atlanies of Africa, who inhabited a 
country situated between £^'pt and tbe Canary islands, 
and that, from tbem, this custom (practised most pro- 
iMbly by the pe<^le of the submei^ed Ataiantis, and 
preserved by the Guanches, tbeii d«scendaats) was 
transmitted to the priests of ancient Egypt, who have 
brought it to its present peHection 1 

These conjectures, which appear to me well found- 
ad, support the opinion of the existence of tbe Atalanti» 
»f Aliica, and of tbe ancient Atalantis, which is indeed 
veiy probable, from the in-efragaUv traces of a dread- 
fill catastToph* wkicb has entirely overthrown thi> part 
of the world. 

The influx of the ocean in the bason of the Medi- 
terranean sea i desartt of whtto mowing sattds, which 
between Egypt aJf) tbe Atlantic ocean, and between the 
15° and 35° North latitude, occapy a ^>ac« of near 
900,000 square le^;wes ; the volcanic state of all tl)« 
blaads wbicfa may have bdonged to the Atalantis;. 
simitar marks of commotiofl, so frequent on all th» 
coasts of western Africa to the North of the line ; and' 
oAef circumstances^ which woukt be too long toenn- 
iBMate, all ooncut: to pvova that these regtun* of thci 
world have been destroyed, metMnarphoted, an4 dis> 
joiiited>by a draadibl csDvalswa of Nature ; that tbeir 
prewnl state is not sach as it was primitively, and that 
tke tradition of the Atlantit ef Afrioa e»d of Ata- 
lantis, which baa existed so many ^es unaltered, 
jhould not be entirely rejected, A»i thrown iaiotheob- 
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Kurity of allegorical and fabulous history. These in- 
teresting objects o( study present themselves in Africa 
at every step. 

The geology of this continent, the ancient Periptus 
of Africa, the estabtjsbnients of the Phcenicians on ihe 
western coasts between Cape Patmas and the Streights 
of Gibraltar, are all motives which urge to curious re- 
search. 

But even in a modern point of view, the various 
people of this part of the world, their pbyfical varie- 
ties, their languages, their religion, their tradition, their 
customs, their constitutions, all ofler to the mind a vast 
number of objects worthy of attention. 

How was Africa peopled f The blacks of this country- 
liave they the same origin? Docs their colour accord 
with their stamina, or is it the consequence of the 
climate and atmosphere i Has western Africa, to th« 
North of the line, had any connection with Lower 
Ethiopia or with Egypt? Or must wo not g« as &r 
back as tlt,e Phmnicians and Syrians, to discovec the 
sources of the greater number of institutions and pre- 
judices which ore to be found in this part of the world? 
These and many other questions might be proposed, and 
require exposition. 

Without however pretending to resolve, I shall pro- 
ceed to examine some of them. Those which regard 
the ori^n of the population of Africa, and the caus« 
of ihe colour of the negroes, would require a mueh 
more extensive discussion than can possibly be given 
them in-this work. I shall therefore only notice some 
of the physical differences, aqd tliat variety of clift* 
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racter, langiiage,&m] intellect, which may be discovered 
among this peopk, and also on their religion and tbeir 

ancient customs and instituUous, which they yet pre-- 

That part of Africa, which I have conaidercd ss being 
Mibjectea to the administration of the SLticgal, is peo- 
pled with a great many difierent nations, which have 
nothing in common but their colour, their wooHy and 
crispod hair, and their being all fetalists, svperttitious, 
and indolent. But they may nevertheless be distin- - 
fished, and even at a single glance, by variations so 
marked and particular, that it is impossible to confound 
thera ; and it may be observed, that many of them 
liaie existed a long time as a nation, and in a slate of 
•rder, of policy, of importance, and with institutions] 
which bespeak them to be more anci^U and iriore 
powerful than those who~ form the numerous hordes 
which are to be iuund in this country. 

The most populous and considerable nations, which 
ue connected tvith the govermnent of the Senegal, 
arc those of Bambara, of Fouiha, of Manding, and of 
lolof. I do not here include the Moors of Zaara, aa 
they will be considered in a particular chapter, and 
because they are mot negroes. 

The Bamharas form a very numerous nation, which 
occupies aa extensive territory under the fourteenth 
North parallel, about a hundred leagues above, and to 
the East of Galam. We have had opportunities of 
ffbserving thesepeople, because the greater part of the 
elavee, who traffic vrilh our factories of the Senegal and 
•f the Ganibrai com« frotn Bambani. 
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These Blacks of the interior have all the decided 
characteristics which aic ascribed to the negro race* 
Thejr colour, however, is not a £ne black ; their beads 
are round, their hair woolly and crisped, their counte- 
nances heavy and dull, their cheek-bones projected, 
the nose flat, their lips very thick, and their legs bandy. 
They are stupid, very superstitious, very fat, fataUits 
beyond all cosception, indolent hut §ay, and perfectly 
|;ood tempered, and their language is rude and savagt?. 

Another nation much more ceiebt^ted, and extremely 
numerous, are the Foulbas; they spread from th« 
fourth North parallel even to the southern banks of 
the Senegal, and ha\Le founded many coloiiicsv whick 
bare risan to kingdoms. 

On the northern banlw of the river Mesurado, these 
negroes are known und«r the Aanie of Faulha, Soiuout, 
or Svsos. They are to he found also under the same 
name in the mountains of Sierra Leone, on the shores 
of >ke Sberbroo, of the Rio Cestos, at Cape Monte, 
and at CapePalmas. To the North, there is a colony 
of these Foulhas, which on the borders of the Sen^al 
have founded the kingdom of negroes known by the ^i- 
pcllatioti of Foulu or Pevit, and which inhabit the river 
along a^ extent of near a hundred and thirty leagues. 

But the principal body of this nation, with its pro- 
per name of Foulhas, possess an extensive territory 
towards the sources of the Rio Grande, under the tenth 
North parallel, and between the fifth and twelfth eastern- 
meridian of the island of Ferro. 

Teemboui a very populous city, situated about 80 
leagues to the North-east of the bay of Sierra Leone, 
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is t}ie mMropolia of the empire of this great nation, 
whicli once lield an important rank, and which evi^n nt 
present reign* over a great part bf the western coun- 
tries comprised between the fourth and eleventh degree 
of North latitude. 

Tlie legitimate Foulhas are very fine men, robust, 
and courageous. 'They have a slrong mind, and are 
mysterious and prudent; they understand commerce, 
and travel in the capacity of merchant!, pyen to the 
extent of the Gulpb of Guinea; they are. formidable 
to their neighbours. Their women arc handsome and 
■ sprightly ; the colour of their skin is a kind of reddish 
black; their countenances are regular, and their hair 
is longer and not so woolly as that of the' common 
negroes ; their lauguagc is attogether different from 
that of the nations by whom tiiey are surroimdcil ; it 
is more elegant and sonorous. 

These Foulhas of the kingdom of Tcembou have pre- 
served in part the reli^on of the Fetichet, together with 
the practice of every species of superstition : with this 
they mix the religion of Mahomet, which has been 
comrounieated to them ; but they follow it with a great 
admixture of idolatrous and superstitious customs. 
Those on the borders of the Scherbroo still maintain 
the institution of Purrah, an association of warriors 
who lay claim to a very high antiquity, and of whom 
there will be a particular notice taken in the course of 
this work. 

Tlie colony of Foullias, which, tinder the name of 
Fonles or PeuU, people the borders of the Senegal be- 
tween Podhor and Galam, are black, with a tincture 
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of a reddish copper colour ; they are in gencial band- 
some and well made ; the women are pretty, but proud, 
Knsible, indolent, and affectbnate. 

All the Foules of the border of the Senegal are 
cealous Mabometans, They are intelligent and in- 
dustrious; but from their habitual coniincrce irith Ae 
Moors of Zaara, they have become savage and crut^I, 
and our convoy from Galam have more than once ex- 
perienced their perfidy. 

The Mandings are another numerous people of 
Africa, and scattered over the western countries, srfb- 
ject to the govcmtiient of the Senegal, Many coloniea 
of this nation have established themselves in the coun- 
try of Bamfaouk, and on the- borders of the Gambia; 
but the great body of them occupy a vast territory 
above the sources of this river. 

The empire of the Mandings is not so Considerable 
as that of ^c Foulhas ; but the merchants, and the 
MarabouAti, (or the Mahometan prieitt) of this nation 
hare a very considerable influence over all this part of 
western Africa. These blacks are well informed, do- 
cile, and cunning ; they are also able and indefatigable 
merchants. 

Their colour is black, with a mixture of yellow; 
their features are regular, their character generous and 
open, and their manner^ hospitable ; their women are 
pretty and amiable ; they are zealous professors of the 
religion of Mahomet, though they retain many of the 
practices of Fetichisni,~andsome superstitious customs. 
The features of the Toulhaa and Mandin^ appear t<r 
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h^vc more affinity nit^ those of the kliicki of Indl«* 
^an with ths negroes of Africa, 

The lolofs, thougk a DBttoo leas niiiBerous, less Kf.' 
tensive, and tess ioiportant than those I have alrc&dy 
described, arc hpwevei mora particularly deserving the 
kindness and favoiw of France, because it is with 
then that the relations of the government of the Se< - 
negal are be^ awl mof^t. a;nici«nttf established, a»d they 
are our immediate neighbours^ the n^rocs of the 
the island St. Louis are likewiie lolofs; and lastly, 
this nation has ^ways been regarded as our friend and 
^tural ally, and !ih<e rc^ids herself as being the same 
with Fienqhineo, 

This nation occupies unmolesttd. the. terrUory com- 
prised between the Ocean and the banksof the Senegjal, as 
far as Podhor, the southern limits of the FwlhofPetiitt 
tbe vestem bank of the river of Feleme* and. from 
the sources of this river, in a line which, foUoniag 
the nortliern banks of the Gambia to the distance of 
twenty Jeagacs, finidies at the sourcos of the river 
of Salum, whose hii^dem. is an appeodagg of thi> 
udon* 

The lolofa are the most handsome negroes of thia 
part of Africa ; they are robust and well irttkAe, their 
features are regular, and their countenances are inge- 
nuous and inspire confidence ; they are honbst, hos- 
pibbk, generous, and faithful ; their colour is a deep 
and tran^)«nt black. Their vromen are mild, very 
{>rettyt well made, and. agreeable company. Their 
language is veiy graceful, very harmonious, and easy 
to team. They have, however,' some cbaracteriBticf 
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n with the negroes; for their hair is crisped 
tad woolly, their nOse is rather round, their lips are 
thick, aji<l they arc careless and idle. 

This r&cc of ncnroes, the most handsome and the 
inest btack of alt those dqicndcnt npun the govern- 
ment of the Seiiei^l, proves that the deepest colour 
does not arise solely from the heat of ifae climate, nor 
the being more subjected to the vertical rays of the 
sun, but results from oilier causes ; for the lolols arc j 
to the North of Nigritia, and the farther you recede 
from (hem, and npproach towards the line, the black' 
eoiour of the negroes "becoitics less and less Strong and 
iinmiitgled. All the Idofe formerly conslifutcid a single 
nfttiota, and w-ere governed by one prince, under the . 
thle i}f Bv ri- J-Jti/e/; which tiearly signifies the same as | 
tta/ptror Of the lolofs. 

i)M«r^Bt 1)Yatiches ttf 'thi^ empire have fbrlned tl^tli- 
•dves iirta icTtiral kidepeiKlent kingdoms, sonAe o{ 
which art y« governed by lolof Princies, while others 
have b«dn usurped 1>y foreign ntttions. But the lolof 
tmpire yet exists, and the Bjtrb-I-Iohf reigns, though 
obscurely, indeed, in the interior, over a considerable 
ntent of country, little visited by Europeans, Some 
4e£i«a of rwpect is yet, however, attached to the an- 
cient title of Burh-I-Iolof ; the descendants of the 
emperors yet receive sterile marks of deference and 
reapect; and ^e princes, who govern those kingdoms 
tiiqointed fro« thia empire, and their subjects, yet 
acknowledge tfaeBurb-I-lolof the chief of the nation.' 
These negroes are also remarkable for a certain im- 
{•orUnce and haughtiness which they have about t hem 
b2 
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originating in a pride vihick they feet at the superiority 
wf their race, and in a tradition which they have of the 
{reat antiquity of their origin. 

If you say to an lolof that be is a negro, he replies, 
" Me no negro-:-rae an lolof." It is among this nation 
that is to be found the greatest order and policy, the 
most extensive goodness and hospitality. They profesB 
the religion of Mahomet ; but as usual, with a mixtura 
^of superstition and idolatry. 

These negroes are in general always well made and 
handsome, and their colour is pure ; they are so 
disposed to regularity, and to civilization, end they 
have such a mari[ed iticlination towards benevolence 
and hospitality, that they may be considered as dc- 
scendiog from a colony of those encient Ethiopians, 
whom Herodotus has de^crilied as being the best made 
of all men, and whose character was so amiablfir that 
Homer calls them irreproachable. Might not t colonj 
of these ancient Ethiopians descend towardu the Niger^ 
follow the course of this river, arrive on the banks of 
the Senegal, and establish themselves between this river 
and the Gambia, towards the shores of the Atlantic 
Ocean ? Besides the nations I have described, twenty 
others less considerable are to be found between the 
Gambia and Cape Palmas, 

On the borders of the Casamanca may be seen the 
Fcllups, whose features, countenance, character, and 
manners, have something savage and baibarous about 
them. 

Farther onwards the Papels present themselves, who 
inhabit the borders of (bo St. Domingo, the Geba, aad 
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bH the idands of the Btu&gos. These people liaye dull 
gross countenances, and « ferocious appearance. 

Proceedirtg towardi the South, we meet with the 
Ballams, the Tymaneys, and the Bagocs : these are 
■It well made, and their inomen are pretty. 

After these, appear again the savage tribes of a 
■dirty livid bladi, with coarse and harsh features, tiilb 
projecting foreheads, and flat noses. 

In fact, such obvious diflerences may be observed 
amongst these numerous narioni, which distinguish 
them so mnch one from the other ; their lar^ages and 
their cuAoms, even among The most apto\i mate coun- 
tries have sometimes so little mutual affinity or resem- 
Irlaucc, that they induce us to 'believe, that Africa has 
been peopled on the one hand from 'Ethiopia, and on 
the otiier by Indian colonies, which having landed on 
the eastern shores of this continent, have progressively 
Eppoad themselves even to tlte borders of the Atlantic 

The difiercnt religions of these nations, the. idolatry 
which they all practice, the worship of the Fetiche gods, 
some very ancient and singular institutions, and certain 
-customs nhich yet exist among thetn, offer -room for 
-various conj«ctures. 

From the shores of the Mediten-anean to (he river of 
Cambia, ahnost all ^ negtves follow the relj^on of 
Mahomet; but from the left bank of this river toCape 
l>Rhnas, it is a mjicture of Mahometaoism, of gross ido- 
.'atry, and of FetiohiMa. 

Some of the tribes between Cape Vetga and Cape St. 

ABn, eiect temples to the devil, and believe in tbcU 

H3 
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sorcerers. I have seen many of these tenipTes in tbe 
mountains of Sierra Leone ; they consist of trunks of 
trees, planted in a circular lise, with a roof formcii -of 
bnuichos covered with leaves, and a square allac m 
the middle of the circle, without any idol or image, 
since the devil is inviCble. Such are these temples, 
which are always found placed in woods. The tabic 
of the altar is covered with oSciings, and all the pillars 
of these rude monuments are ornamented with votive 
sacrinces and oblations. 

These idotators believe in two principles, acknow- 
ledging at the same time one only and supreme God, 
vho inhabits the heavens, who created every thing, 
and who can destroy every thing; but who leaves tb« 
government of the earth to two Divinities of the se- 
cond order, from one of which proceeds all good, and 
from the other all evil. 

To the Good Principle they make neither o&rings 
nor prayers ; for from his nature he must do good, and 
there is no occasion to solicit it ; but on the contrary, 
3t is very necessary to obtain the favour of the Devil, 
iHcause he is a Dad Principle, and loves to do nothing 
but evil. To the Devil therefore do these simple and ig- 
norant tribes erect temples and altars, and his tavotHT 
alone do they seek to propitiate. 

Those hordes, who. have temples for invoking tli* 
Devil, are very few in the countries immediately 
vithin the government of the Senegal ; but there an 
more considerable nations, whose religion is FetichisniT 
•r the religion of the Fetaeroa. 

From all the observations which I have isade, rela- 
tive to tbe centre of Math I wn waTinwd (tuit feti- 
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cUsm still rcmaiDs the faTourife and preoominimt Tcli- 
giot), and that it has been the general one of this con- 
tinent, till the peyod when Mahometanism spread 
jtsetf, and was propa^ted by the Arabs and the Moon. 

Superstition, idolatry, imposture, and illusion, ace 
the bases of this religion, and of M'hich some rude 
traces may be discovered in the Egj-pliaa mysteries, 
and a disfigured likeness of it in the proofs of ini- 
tiation. 

This image is indeed hideous and disgusiing to hu' 
manity ; but it is so frequently to be met with in the 
religious customs of the negroes, and in many of their 
institutions, that we are induced to believe, that th« 
priests of Fetichism have been originally disciples of those 
of Upper Ethiopia and of Egypt, and that they have be- 
come degraded and corrupted from the lapse of time. 

It may therefore be suspected, that formerly Upper 
Ethiopia had some influence over these countries of 
western Africa, and which, in remote times, were 
doubtless ia connection with her. 

Between the river of Sierra Leone and Cape Monta, 
there are five colonies of Foulhas-Sousous or Sousos, 
who have formed among themselves a federative repub- 
lic. Each colony has its particular ma^strates, and 
its local government. But they are all subjected to 
an institution which these negroes call purrtdi. This 
is an association or confederacy of warriors, which has, 
in its effects, some affinity with the institution formerly 
so celebrated in Germany, called the Secret Tribunal, 
and in its mysteries utd proofs with the Egyptian ini- 
tUUoD. 
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Each of the five colonies b« its paiticolar purrah, 
«nd each puirah )ta own chiefs aoU tribunal ; purrah 
is in feet the proper name of the Iribanal, aod these 
five united form the gibnd atid sovereign one, whic^t 
commands the five colonies. 

In order'to be admitted info the confederacy of die 
purrah of the canton, it is necessary to be thirty years- 
of age, and no person can be a meBPker of the grand 
purreh under fifty ; the eldest member of each purrah 
■etf a canton is selected, to fond those of the grand or 
sovereign purrab. 

No candidate is admitted to the trials of a cantonaJ 
purrah) but under the responsibiKty df all his friends, 
who are already members, and who swear his death, if 
lie flinch during the ceremony; or if he betray, aiiet 
being admitted, the mysteries and secrets of the con- 
federacy. 

In each canton comprised in the institution of the 
pui^, there iS'ft sttcred wood to which they -conduct 
the candidate; he is obliged to inhabit a place which 
is appointed for him ; be finds himself during soma 
tnontfas in a small heuse, 'where men with masks 
supply him mthfood; he dares not speak nor absent 
himself fVom the place which is assigned him ; and if 
he attempts to penetrate the forest with which he is 
lurronnded, be is immediate^ struck doad. 

After some months of preparation Ae candidate is 
sdmitttd -to the trials, the last of which, are it is said, 
dreadful; all the elements are employed to ascertain his 
resolntioQ, and his court^. .. It is even. assoFtedt that 
chained lions and leopards are employed in these nnys- 
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Icries ; that uliik they are performing, the sacred woods 
resound with mournful howlings; that during the mght 
immense tires may be seen, which seem to ibrcKten a 
general conflagriiiioD ; that at uther times flames spreadl 
along all the sides of these mysterious woods ; that al 
unhallowed persons, whom curiosity might tempt to enter 
them, are sacrificed without mercy, and that some indis- 
creet people who have nevertheless ventured it, hav? 
disappeared without its being known iu what manner. 

When the candidate has undergone all the trials, he 
is a.dmitte<l to the initiaCioo, having first sworn, that he 
will preserve all its secrets, and that he will execute, 
without hesitation, the decrees of the purrah of hi^ tribe, 
and all the arrcstatioas of the sovereign purrah. 

If a member of this confederacy betrays it, or become^ 
refractory be is devoted to death, and this wnteoce ii 
often executed in the bosom of bis family. 

At a ti me when the unfortunate delinquent leut expect* 
it, a warrior appears, disguised, masked, and armed ; 
be exclaims, " the grand purrah sends thee death." At 
the% words every one falls back, no one dare offer the 
least opposition, and the victim is sacrificed. 

The tribunal of each purrah of a tribe, is composed 
of twenty' five members, and from each of these indivi- 
dual tribunals are drawn-five persons nbo form the grand 
purrah or supreme tribunal of the general coufederacy ; 
hence this sovereign one is composed also of twenty-fiv^ 
meinben, who elect their chief from among themselvet. 

The particular purrah of a tribe takes cognizance of 
all crimes within its district. Judges them, and executes 
its seatences, IJe »Uo appeases the quarreh Wl heaU 
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the difsentioDs which, ttiay lesist bcttrecn pow-crful 
ikmiliet. 

The uTeicign parrah Dev«r BSJembt« but upoD ex- 
ItraoTxiiiitty oceasions; It Judges th^ose who betray the 
itiytteiiet mai secrets of their OTier, arid who oppose'its 
idecren ; It «1soJn gcDCTa), etfds iboK wars which somc- 
thaes bte«h out between two tvibes subject^ to this con- 
fcdene^. 

Wxm Aese lrib«s makt -atr, «ffer some months of 
tbutUal hostility, «id ^hen they have,fnjtii«d each other 
Smteiially, they both unaniraeusly wish ?or peace, and 
IKcreily mUcitthe ^OTetttignTJuttah to interfere bctiATeli 
them and terntimte thciT waYfiirc. 

The grand "purrah then a:»eAib!esin«t)6Utrftl canton; 
■Cs-saoH as it is cdmpleVely formed, it imparts to thu 
MeHigereDt tribes, that timy 'ain Ho longer 'aHofr mtn, 
who ought to live as bothers, «li ftletlds, snd m-gOoA 
Uei^bouys, M Mtdie war, ^tMy, 'pillage, Mid bum 
todi others lands; that ttis tiMe to pntan'fcnd to these 
Mtcesses; thut the sovere^b Purr^ will attend to'tkv 
leauSesofthis i^r; that it desires it diall be terminated, 
and in consequence asuspeiisidn of hostilities is i mine* 
diately commanded. 

It is a fundamental mie of this institution, that, from 
Ihe moment the soveieign pnrrah is assembled to ordain 
a cessation of war. and till that cessation is finally pro- 
nounced, every warrior of the two bclligereitt tribes is 
prohibited from spilling a single drop df blood, and that 
under pain of death ; hence a suspension of hostilitiea 
(s atire to be sprupulously observed. 
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The supreme tribunal remains assemblecl for ttiet|Mce 
6i one month during which time they moke the necessary 
enquiries toascertain which tribe was guilty olaggreMion. 
During the Siime period they coavokc !>uch_a number 
of the warriors of the confederacy as will be necessary 
to execute the sentence they may passi Finally) cvcrj 
infonnalion being collcctedi tbey judge apd condemn 
the guilty tribe to a p^Uage of fotu day& 

The warriovs destined to execute thu decree, are all 
taken from the neutral cantons, and depart at nuidnight 
from the place where the sovereign purrah was. assemi 
bled. They are all disguised and have their faces co- 
vered with hideous masks i they are armed with lighted 
torches and daggers^ and divided into detachments of 
forty, fifty, and ^xty persons ; they all arrive uoex? 
pected before the dawn of day, in the territory which 
they are about to pillage, and proclaim with a dreadful 
voice the decree of tbe sovereign tribunal. 

At their af^jroacit, men, women, and childreD« and 
even those who bend beneath the weight of yesrst By 
before them, and immure themselves in their houses. 
Should any one bo met in the fields, roads, or streets, 
they are either murdered, or made captives, and in either 
case they are never heard of afterwards. 

The produce of the pillage is divided in two parts ; 
the one is given to the trihe who were injured and 
insulted, and the other to the sovereign purrah, who 
divides it with the wanriors employed in the execution 
of its decree ; this is the recompense for their zeal, their 
obedience, and tbeir fidelity. 
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When' any family among the tribes submitted to the 
purrah, becomes too powerful, or too formidable, the 
sovereign purrah assembles them at its pleasure, and 
tnost generally condemns them to a sudden pillage, which 
is executed by night, and always by warriors disguised 
and masked. 

If the chiefs of the family considered as dflngrrous, 
should resist, they are cither put to death, or carried 
away, and led into the secret recesses of their sacred and 
solitary forests, where the ptirrah judges them for their 
rebellion, when they almost always disappear for ever. 
■ Such is in part this cxtraordiriary institution : ihey 
know that it exists; they feci the effects of Its power; 
they dread it : but the obscurity which covers its inten- 
tions, its deliberations, and its resolves, is impenetrable, 
andadelinquent knowsnot he is condemned, tilt he falls 
beneath the stroke of death. 

The terror and the dread with which this confederacy 
inspires the people in the countries where it is establish- 
ed, and even the neighbouring ones, is beyond all con- 
ception. 

The negroes of the bay of Sierra Leone, speak of it 
with fear and reserve -, they imagine all the members 
of this confederacy are sorcerers, that they have an in- 
tercourse with the Devil, that they can exact whatever 
they chusc, without its being possible to do diem any 
barm. 

The purrah likewise propagates these prejudices by 
iheans of which they exercise an authority which no one 
dares to resist, but which, however, they seldom abuse, 
2 
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but make it a mea&s to reDder them respected both at 
home find abroad. 

It is sugpoBed that the number of warrfon initiated 
uid bejonging to the purrah, amounts to more than six 
thousand, apd yet the laws, the secrets, and the myst»- 
ricsof this association, are scrupulously kept and maii^ 
tiuned by these numerous confederates, who understand 
and know each other by certain words and signs. 

Among the Mandings we also find the instt tuti'onu 
mysterious and sacred woods, whereby illusions and- 
trials, they prepare their sons and daughters for the 
ceremony of circumcision. 

They have also the invention of the Mamma- Jamboh, . 
a kind of demon, who proclaims his approach by bowl- 
ings, and who v.as invented to punish and restrict their . 
H'omcn. Those who are accused of any crime, are sub- 
jected to the ordeal of water, Gts, and poison. 

From observing the ancient religions) the institutions, 
the customs, and the superstilion.i, of these western na- 
tions, the Influence which Upper Ethiopia and Egypt 
must have had over the western part of Africa to the 
North of the line, and even the correspondence which 
must have existed between the eastern and western 
.nations of this continent, can no longer be a subject of 
doubt. 

Even at present, the Egjptian cubit or its fractions is 
the measure used by many of these nations. The Bam- 
^aras, the lolofs, the Mandings, nnU the Foulhas manu- 
facture all-their calicos in fillets, the largest of whir'i 
do not exceed eighty-two lines in width, and the sin!!!- 
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lest, more flian forty-one; Aetetwmle^swte tiie-ftnly 
ones employed in the manufacture of tbese filtets, ivMdl" 
when joined together three or s'ix at & tiihe fonn 
tke width of a pdetB. Tle^ length of tbtin U alWajfs 
dtherluuror £ve cubits. The looms of tbewMTers' 
are constructed acGotdigg to the dimeosiont I have jnst' 
nentioned, and it cannot be doubted thAt itiMsits oligia 
from the Egyptian cubit. 

Tbesuperstitioas of the negroes wltetitbereardtelipaes 
of tjie sun. and moon, appear to have been transmit** 
ted from India to Africa) and' bence becomes veiy re- 
markable. 

Whenever there ie an eclipse of the sun orthe moon 
in Africa, all tke negroes are in the greatest consterna- 
tion ; they thdn iina^Ke that a dragon or large serpent 
Rre waging war with these luminaries, and for fear either 
of them should be subdued or unable to devour the 
monster which' attacks them, they repeat their prayers, 
and make offerings and sacrifices to their FetUiet; the 
women fall into loud lamentations, while the menbeat 
the (Inim, and vessels of iron or copper ; they also sound 
the born, yell in a horrid manner, tie ahumber of dogs 
ingedier by the feet on a tree, and flog them with 
whips, and tlien pretend that by this noise they fri^ten 
away the dragon or the serpent, make him leave go his 
.hijld, and thus deliver the sun- or the moon from their 
dreadful opponents. 

These superstitious notions have been so long estab- 
lished, and arc so lirmly believed throtighout'all Africa, 
that it is" impossible to dissuade the negroes from them, 
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ttot will they ever be convinced that the deliverance of 
the star in danger, does not result from thoir praytm 
vaA sacrifiofis, but mote pUticalarly from tbc ncuse they 
miJie, wbtcb they m^ intimidates ibe dragon or wrpent 
and compds tkem to tgint their hold ami relkiqutth the 
cc«ihat. 

i have been vitiwse of these dels of-simplicity and de- 
plorat^ ignoi^ce; but thi* ni^ratitioBt ridiculous w 
it is, and contemptible se it appears,. docs not, however, 
originate in the stupidity of the negroes ; it appears to 
Ae to bave BriKD among then frott a very aiKicnt 
tfaditiAOi-fromwiiichit may b« pr«Rnmedthat if Africa 
lia«e conc8|Mmcl«l witb Upper Eihiiqiia and Egypt dra 
has also bad relations.wiA In4i». 

. jg sH^ort of this I sbalt pnaent the reader with the 
following abtrtract of a pnesoge &om 4be voyages in the 
Indian ae»by M. leGenlil, of the A'oaJemy of Sciences. 

" Ihn aMTOiKimical ruLta of tha Bcamins, Urc written 
.in ah enighiatic^ style and ia vertf;, in order that it may 
more easily be committed to memory, and also that it 
nay be unintelligible, except to such as have received a 
prepcr education. 

*' "H. \a Oen til observe^ tkat the Bramias in general 
calculate with great readiness. He wished to ascertain 
the extent of the astronondcal knowledge of an Indian 
called Nana-Mottdou, who had contrived from the 
■ecret protection of a powerful individual to learn fron 
s Bramin some principles of astronomy. 

** In order to accemplish this, M. le Geatil, gaw 

him some examples of eclipses to calculate, and anions 

I 8 
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Others & total eclipee of the mooD, which hoppeoed OB 
the 23d of December, I7()8. 

" The Indtan sealing himself on the Roor, begtn to 
delineate with a sraall piece of shett called tuurian, a 
hind of horoscope, which served to calculate by,' and 
referring from time to time to a booli, which lay by Wm, 
inadeof the leaves of the palm-tree, containing his rules, 
be gave in less than three quarters of an hour, the result 
of his calculatioiu with the progresHve diSerencea of 
the eclipse. 

"■ Having collated theaccountof the Indian with the 
cpbemeris, M. le Gcntil found it so exact, that he was 
greatly astonished at the manner, and paudty of-tlnie, 
in which it had been completed. 

" In order to facilitate their astronomical operatioDs, 
the Bramins have couched them in verse. Eack t«tin 
is compound, and' hence Te4{uir«s much Bxplanstitm 
before they can- be comprehended. By this means the 
'Bramins are understood by nobody, or at least by m 
very few people. 

" The Brainin who had tnaght the Indian Nttna- 
Moudou, kept the sccretof his tcrmsinviolabli-,' sotkttt 
he made his calculaduns Hieehanioatly. He found it is 
true the results, but he knew not what they meant. - 

" For example, in the lunar.eclt|ises the BramiDs 
have given to the subject of latitude, the name of 
potaua-chan data, that is to say, the moon attackedby 
a dragon. The potana-cbandara was tb« solution of 
-the problem, and of course the Indian easily found' it; 
be knew also, thai potaaa-cbant&ra an^nj&ed the motNa 
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fittac^ed bjr • JragQji, but he did not know, that hf 
this enigmatical word, tbe distance of the uooa froof 
itf node was to be )iadentopd." 

From this ambiguous style of the Bramins, it reiulta^ 
ibat the uolettered Indians, or more properly qteaktog, 
the vulgar, believe that eclipses are battles which tak* 
place between the sua and the mooo, and monsten ' 
who woold swallow them, - 

The pfcjudices of the African iK^oes induce them 
to believe, that solar eclipses are the consequence of a 
battle between that luminary and a dragon, and that 
those of the moon arises from a similar contest bctweea 
that planet and a serpent. 

But can it be doubte>d that these prejudices hfin 
their origin in a very remote antiquity, and may not 
tbe formula PotanaXhandara of tbe Indians be disco- 
vered in them I 

This formula, which has been the itource of a vulgar 
erroFf has it passed ftava India to Africa by Upper 
^Ethiopia i or ratber to trace its origin, must we aoX 
refer to a primitive poople, from whom the Atlailtes of 
Vppfit Tartary, tho5« of Alnca, the Pheniciaiis, tho 
Syrians, tbe Egyptians, and tbe Indians, have receiYodi 
those numerous institutions, those laws, and ousUimi, 
which, when we compare them, always present a simi- 
larity, and many corresponding features i 

I have now said sufficient for my readers to form iBQ 
idea of ihfi munerous inteiesting objecfs and tnbjecttf 
of research, wfaicli the stndy of AfiicapresentSk 

An investlgatioa into those causes which have de- 

gndtd this cou^tlenble- portion of tke gtobe^ viatbl 

.■ I-.3'. , i 
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taTC cau«(l it to be fvrgoften ; and which have, during 
perbaps fortj ct^nturies kept it in a state of profound 
obM:unt7, and in a sort oif insignificance are well worthy 
the attention of learned men. 

It is interest and cupiiiity alone which conducts tire 
lower classes of tnankind into Africa. They do nt^t 
occupy ttieroselvcs in discoTering the relations which 
this continent presents in all its parts with the primi- 
tive times, and the primitive nations of the earth. 

But Europe, which at the present epoch possesses 
H much knowledge and such great information, antf 
which they have already spread in the other parts of 
the world, will doubtless cease to neglect or contemn 
Africa, but will relieve it from the oppicsstna md 
rigour of her insatiate avarice. 

Europe, which boasts so much of her philanthropy, 
will not Purely hesitate even for our own interest, tv 
ihed over this part of the world, so long insulted, th* 
advantages of industry) of agriculture, and of civiliza- 
tion ; and when even die invincible necessity of re- 
establishing our colonial rights in the Antilei, or 
Carlbbee Isluuls, * and of restoring the value of St. 
Lucia and Guyana, shall compel us to procure indi- 
viduals from Africa to cultivate), heee invaluable landsy 



' Hie.pmbbee Islands an in the West Indies, and 
Au name has been indefinitely applied to iha whole of- 
the West India Islands. Il is, however, more irnme^ 
diately understood as relating to diat Archipelago, 
wbidi lies between the fifty-eighth and sixty-third de- 
gn«i of West lou^tudc from Cnenwkfa, «ad tfa* 
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pbilmopliy must nut lUppoK herself insutted, and 
hence disdain to tbrow her attention on this part of the 
wodd. 



eleventh and nioeteentb of Nttrth latitude. The islei 
extend in a semi-circular funn,:fironi the »la«d of Parto 
Rico, the eaatemmoaf of the Antileit to die coait of 
South America ; and Ae sea tbns sUTronndcd by tha 
main land and the isles, is fhe Caribbean sen ; its great 
,channelleads North-west to the head of theGulf of Mexi> 
CO, through the sea of Honduras. The chief islands are 
Santa Cms, Sombuca, Anguillo, St. Martin, St. Bar- 
tbolom'ew, Barbuda, Saba, St Eustatia, St. Christo- 
pher, Nevis, Antigua, Montserrat, Guadaloupe, De- 
•eado, Mariagalante, Dominico, Martinico, St. Vincent, 
Barbadoes, and Grenada, Tbex islands are again 
classed into mndwaid and leeward by seamen, with re- 
gard to the usual conrses of ships from Old Spain, or 
to the Canaries, to Carthagena or New Spain, and Porta 
Bello. The maps and geographical tables class them 
into great and little Antiles; a distinction which has 
greatly divided authors. The Ckarmhei, or Caribbes, 
were the ancient natives of the Windward Islands, and 
hence some g,e<%niphers have confined that term to 
these islands only. Most of tbem were anciently pos- 
sessed Iqr a nation of Canibals, the terror of the mild 
and itaoflfensive inhabitants of Hispaniola, who fre- 
quently expressed to Columbus the dread of these fierce 
iBvaders. Thus when these islands were afterwards 
4JfcoTered by that ^«U num^ they fi«re denominated 
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It would ^ very «aty to «on>^ncQ tbi^se. who atv 
villiiig to hear the language qf rapderption ^nd 9^ wis* 
policy, 'that the traffic of slaves subjected to \thote- 
some regulations, so far from opposing the success of 
eiiterprizes,the object of which would be the civiliza- 
Mon of this, continent, wduld on the contrary, be pro* 
pitious tOk and. accelerate, the moment wlien tliat 
ti:ade would' be no longte possible, for d/oiHui Aiat» 
would have much fewer slaves iJian she hM at present, 
Itod she Hjould no longer seH tiiem. 

We must, however, guard against sacrificing tratbs 
to usefiili to metaphysical tbcoiiss, which, however subr 
lima they may appear, become criniiial, the momeul 
they cause tiie deatli or ruin of a single individual.' 

It is (he prosperity of hi*, asuntry tfae philaDthropist 

should always ham in v>ew, and h» ceawato bfc a vir- 

, tuouB man, when li» advanti^ sad the hi^iDeis of 

the society to which lwb«loil^ -cease tofae tha praui- 

pal otjects of his aoUeilnda. 



Caribbean Isles. The i psuEar Ckarmbe^ an% supposed to 
be immediately descended from the GaJib^ Indiatu, ixi 
Charaibes of South Aneriea."-£<^Ar, 
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CHAP. III. 



Hhitioit of tit Goventmenl of tit Senegal. 

In order to render more clear the reader's ideas of 
that part of Africa comprised under the denoraina- 
tiun of the Government of the Senegal, 1 shall hen 
divide it into three dfstricla. 

Thp £rst district will be included between Cape 
Blanco of Barbary, 90° 47' North latitude, and the 
left bank of the month of the Senegal. . 

The second will comprise the whole extent between 
the mouth of th% Senegal »nd Cape Verga. 

The third will extend from Cape Verga to Cape 

^ Falmas. 

I have already observed, that this book will only 
contiun fragments and extracts of my travels in Africa ; 
no one therefore shotlld repraach me for any voluntary 
omissions, the cause of which I have frankly intimated, 
nor should they be astonished, if many of the subjects 
are found to be treated in a summury manner ; fur my 

.intention wo; to give only a general idea of the go- 
vornment of the Senegal, of the inipartance Which it 
might acquire, and of (he influence which it might 
excrclne over a considciabte portion of western Africa, 
to the North of the line; and the happy circumstance 
of the peace with England, and the liberty which it 
gives to our commercial operations, have induced me 

. tu discuss almost as largely as possible, the chapter 
relative to the commerce of the gum »( the Moors of 
Zaara, and of tlie country and the gold mines of 
Baiobouk. 
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FIKSi DJSTRICT OF THE GOVERNMENT OF. Till 
SENEOAI^j COMrniSlHG THE SPACE BETWEjtN 
CAPE BLANCO OF BARBABV, AND THE-IEFT 
BANK OP THE ENTHANCE OP TUB RlVER^ 



CHAPTER. ly. . 

0^ tie road fir hay i^ fit Sttugfil, ttnB t>f- ikt aarmi€ 
toliitriwn — Of t/mbarfOnd-.k^idmiga-j^Bescnp- 
tMn of a kind of biiat proper for patsing lie bmr with 
tea perU—Vf the iUand St. Limit of the iSett^al— 
6f itt>»iiUaryaiidoiwleaiaUiaime9U-~€ftietiifrMe 
of tAt bm—^hitrvatiai* m-'tixtitraptiaitiukdftr 
tie tetoke <^ tiit g^'teeaaati, 

Osm voyage froin< the island of Twienfle to the an- 
chorage of the Senegal, offered nothing very reroark- 
able ! the first otgecl was to discover Cape Bnjador, 
and then Cape Blanco of Barbary. 

This last-mentioned Cape is arid, nneulti rated, and 
wild ; it hence presents no kind of advantage ; its ap- 
proach by sea is very dangerous ; vessels know this, 
and wheti it is perceived they avoid it, that they msy 
gave themselves from a sand-bank- which covers the 
Gulph of Arguin. Fresh water is totally unknown, and 
this point has neyer oflfered any individual motive which 
could occasion an establishment being formed there. 
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We next^ mtiValut the hhtnd of Argain, vrhich ii 
twentjf^ODe lesgiKs drn^rit- from Cape Blanco, iai 
ughtj-nifte iK>in tbe'mouUl of the Senegal. 

This idfliul is -between eightand nine thousand tbises 
in cipcumrMvnce, and fs situated at the bottom of tfio 
gulpb, which deriv^^ iU nathe from it. The Portu- 
gaese &niied An establishment there in }664, and 
constracted on it- a fort. Every unfavourable circum- 
stance possible is here- found united to crush every idea 
of an establishment in this island, and it would be - 
diflicutt in short lo find any reasonable motive for one. 
Were it even for carrying on the gum trade, it wi!l be 
seen in the chapter, vrhere this commerce is distinctly 
considered that such an idea would be erroneous. 

The only advantages which the island of Arguin can 
possibly 'ofTer to us, are the fisheries of the old toomoTi, 
and of the tnrtle. 

The o!d woman, which the Dutth call diih ttock- 
fish, and which is in fact only a large species of cod, 
abounds In tlie gulph of Arguin. This fish, which 
weighs sometimes (wo hundred pounds, has a very fine ' 
flavour. 

They di'y and salt it, and cure i_t in fact the same as 
they do the cod of Newfoundland, but with this dif- 
ference that it does not keep longer than six or seven 
months. The Dutch carry on this fishery from the 
months of January to July, and they buy from the 
Aloors the salt necesiary- fu curing it. This salt is 
procured from the point St. Ann, where are found na- 
tural aitd very abundant salt-pits ; they dispose of this 
fish partly on the coast of Guinea, and partly at the 
Canary Islands. . . 
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The best kind of turtle, Dsmely, the green, is ^fouud 
also, during the whole jear, in the Gulph of At^in. 
This fishery is equally neglected, whicb nevenUele^ , 
desen-es to be encfturaged. 

Some armed vessels from the Senegal, mi^t procMd 
to the Gulph of Arguin towards the moDth of July, the 
commencement of the bad season, and procure turtles, 
with which they might return to the S^^al, and this. 
food would be particularly. favourable for invaiids. 

The F.nglisli frequent the river St. John, the mouth 
of which is situated .twenty-six leagues to the South of 
the Island of Arguin, which is rather a bay than a river, 
and its advantagesmay be reduced to a very small num- 
ber. 

After the Gulph of Arguin, we discover the Angel 
Hillocks, (Mottei iT Angel,) which are ooly two sand- 
banks, of a moderate height, situated to the North of 
Purtendick, and fronj whence they endeavour to discern 
the bay. 

Portendick is situated forty-eight leagues to the South 
. of Arguin, and forty-one from the mouth of the Senegal. 
This little port has experienced nearly the sanw 
vicissitudes as Arguin. A small town or rather Klooriih 
camp, properly callcll Marza Giora, which the Moors 
name vulgarly Porto d'Adi from the Portuguese, and 
which the French from a singular habit which they have 
of mis-naming every thing ', denominate Portendick, 



• This is a truism which very few will be inclined to 
dispute. We have had many instances of this singular 
facility of mis-naming, and of their aptitude '* to nick-. 
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lias imparted its name to this little bay, uhlch U cover- 
ed with two large saiiil baaks. 

The bottom of this harbour is unequal, and the lea' 
is bad during a great part of the year. Properly speak" 
jng, this bay is nothing hut an once. Another much 
smaller once, to the South of the great one, bears th« 
Bame of Little Portendick. 

These two ancet arc easy to discover, it is indeed im- 
possible to be deceived in them, since they are the onlj 
ones to be found between the river St. John, snd tbe- 
mouth of the Sen^al, 

Fisb is found in abundance tn them, and the sam« 
apecNS are aho met with, as in the Gulph of Arguin. 

After, all the revolutions which Arguin and Portendick 
Itad expvicnced duriog two centuries, the old India 
company ^ved themselves there in llHi; they reuewed. 
ibis establiihliient and also constructed a aew fort, the 
Physical and military situation of which, has been as badlj 
chosen, and as badly executed, as it possibly could be. It 
will always remaip ^« same, and the government will 
unceasingly be subjected, to those unnecessary and 
destructive expences, which have the double inconveni- 



aanie God's creatures." -A recent event will iUuK* 
trate this remark. Who does not remember th« )at« 
wretched, incoherent, and abusive Consular Manifesto, 
Avbich ornamented the columnt of the Hamburgh G»> 
gette.— £(ft(or. 

TeL. I. K 
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ence of occupying an unpleasant situation, and a useless 
lapse of time; tfacsc, however, may perhaps, be obviated, 
wken military men of information, and after a thbrough 
scrutiny, shall lix upon xuch spots for establishments as 
may protect our commerce. 

It is very remarkable that fresh water is not to bs 
found at Portendick, and it can only be procured by 
■ending far up the country fur it, or by bargaining with 
the Moors who procure it; they, however, charge very 
dear, and should there be any altercation with these per- 
fidious savages, they would withhold the supply, and the 
inhabitants would be immediately, at their mercy. 

It is true that by the construction of a targe cisterif 
fhesc i DC onvenieiices would be avoided, but would itbe 
worth lavishing such expences' on an establishnent at 
once useless and precarious ? 

From what has been said, it may be concluded, that 
thcexpences incurred, in re-founding the establishments 
of Arguin and Porlendicki were ruinouf^ uncertvn, and 
■scless ; that these establishments have-^o solid object ; 
diat they would infallibly be destroyed, \^e there the 
least chance of a war with England, that thr<v are exr- 
posed to all the incursions of the Moors ; and U^t far 
from thinkii^ to otabUdi oonelves on any part of tin:' . 
coasts, comprised between Cape Blanco, and the bar of 
the Senegal, we ought, on the contrary, to concv in 
opinion, that this coast should be absolutely abandoned, 
JD order that the transactions which may yet be car- 
ried on there, may be all of them more forcible attract- 
ed to our factories of the Senegal. 
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On quiting Portciiillck, uu<l proccrdinj towards th« 
South at 16" j' 3" North latitude, wc Come within sijjht 
of the flag of fort St.- Louis, of tlie Senegal. 

When the easterly winds prevail, «u may ride within 
a third of cannon-^hot of tbe tongue of sand, which se- 
parates the river from thcseit; but it wuiild nut be 
prudent to proceed so near, when tlie «ind? come from 
the West, as wu should risk running Bgrimnct, and, 
perhaps ""t be able te extricate oiiitelves. 

That which they call the ruail of iLe Senegal, is the 
anchorage, chosen by Ibe vessels and ships, optmsitc ibo 
entrance of the river, and williin light of the bar. 

This road is foreign, that is to say in full sea ; it is in 
fiict an anchorage, and not a road, but the boltoin is 
good, though sometimes the wavci arc strong, and iho 
Mft V«IJ teipp«tuoui. 

All vessels which draw more tban ten or eleven feet 
of naler, are compelled to aochor here, but those wLich 
dnw less, can pass the bar and enter into the river. 

There is also another ioconvenicncc which attends this 
snchorage, which is, that there is nothing to indicate it, 
and the coasts being extremely tow, round the moulh of 
the Senegal, they present no obvious mark, by which 
to discover it; from hence it oflpn happc-ns, (hat when 
a vessel hfta inade the fortof the Ssisegal, should it not 
find some other ship already at anchor there, it is in 
danger of passing this road, as nothing indicates that it 
bas yet arrived there. 

In 1788, I proposed a very simple plan, by which 
these dangers might be avoided ; this wa3, to erect oa 
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the e^ge of the main lanJ, on the Itft bank of the river, 
opposite to theprincipalpassageoflhe bar, a large mast, 
at the cxtrcmitj- of wbicb, should be suspended a hos=- 
- head, the wpper part painted black, and the Inner 
white ; on the surface of this bogslicad, might be nritten 
in biack and white, the latitude of the signal, as well as 
of the grand pass ; these characters might be easily read 
by the means of tetesciipes on board the vessefc aniiing 
in the anchorage, and by these means they would b«- 
forewamed of the situation of the bar. During (he night 
A ship's lanlhern might be hoisted. 

Near this signal they might establish a military posf, 
and a shallop with a good pilot, manned with six resO' 
lute negroes, who ought to be excellent swimmers, and 
always at hand, and in readiness to succour any ttnfor- 
tntiate persons who might be wrecked at the bar. This 
is an establishment, which humanity and the interests of 
commerce, eijtially and forcibly demand. 

There is something very extraordinary in the moutlk 
"of the Senegal; for this river does not empty itself into 
the sea, according to the direction of its course, but 
laterally ; from hence it results, that its waters in enter- 
ing the sea, have no impulsive force; the entrance of this 
river is al«o impeded by a sand bank, which is the prolon- 
gation of a tongue of sand, which runs nearly North and 
South; it hns but a very trifling breadth, and forms the 
right bank of the river j it is denominated the Tongue of 
Darbary, from its forming the continaation and extre- 
.mily of a coast bearing that name. 
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The Traters and the tides of the river Scl Jom cwcr the 
bar witLmore than twelve or thirteen feet of water, dwr- 
ing the whole of the dry season. From (his circuTnstanctf^ 
it results, that the bar of the Senegal, or the entranco 
of this river, cannot be passed by any sliips drawing 
upwards of ten fcet of water ; all other vessels drawing 
more, are compelled to remain in the road, and cnnnot 
pass without Lessening their ballast, and taking other 
precautions necessary and indispensable. 

But the small depth of water which covers the bar is 
not the only inconvenience attending this passage; it has 
particularly, that of being always difficult, and often 
during a great part of the year, (on account that the sea 
breaks with great violence,) it is extremely dangerous j 
Iience accidents here are very freqiipiit. 

Kien on the day, when we arrived at the Senegal, a 
' boat belonging to a negro-vessc), named the Forcalquier, 
kad perished on the bar at seven in the morning : it was 
coming from the river, to carry nineteen captives on 
board, when it unfortunately upset; seventeen ff the 
captives vfere droWned, and only the master of the boat, 
four Siulors, and two negroes, were rescued from the 
waves. 

The currents on these coasts have a direction from 
North to South, atld conveying with them the sand, 
which hence accumulates, it obstructs the course of the 
waves, and consequently occasions them to break with 
great violence. 

This circumstance occur?) on almost all the n 
coaata of Africa, and it is more or less tiangere 
K 3 
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cording to the diSerence or tbe bearings, the mnAs 
which predominate, and the obiitaclcs which the waves 
encounter- 
It is very rare to sen the bar absolutely calm and 
tranquil, but on ihe contrary, to bdiold the sea tempes- 
tuous, is altogether as. uncommon. 

The Avaves which break here are always ternary, if I 
maj' be allowed the expression. I have often observed 
tiic general partiality of naturrfor this unequal number. 
\\'hcn the sea is agitated but feebly, it may be 
-remarked that three very distinct waves successively 
break against the bar, ; they arc apparently united, for 
there is often a marked intor\al between the assault of 
the first three waves, and the succeeding ones. 

When the bar is boisterous, this ternary junction of 
waves is always evident; but then the assaults follow each 
other »o quick, that it is hardly possible to distinguish 
any interval. The sailoia call a sett-off, {un-anbelU^ 
that interval between two attacks, which are long enough 
to admit of the bar becoming calm and allowing them 
an opportunity to pass ; but the violence of the waves is 
often so great, and the attacks so rapidly successive, 
that there is no pause between them, and consequently 
no sett-off. 

The force and celerity with whiih the waves of the 
tame assault, and even the assaults themselves succeed 
each other, depend on the state of the sea, and on the 
winds J but I have often observed, that when the tea 
was calm at a distanc.e, and the wind blew but gently, 
llic waves have broke with great viokncc over the tax. 
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I have therefore thought, that the cause of this event 
might be traced to some Convulsion which the sea may 
experience, at a distaoce, and which may ablate it, 
even to the extremity of this bay; After the cause 
of these powerful movemenU haa ceased, the surface 
of the sea quickly becomes calm, but the main body 
of the element preserves for a long time an OBcill&ting 
movement, which is not perceptible in the open sea, 
but which near the shore become very obvious. 

When the waves come from a distance, and break 
upon the bar, the passage is then always difficult, often 
dangerous, and sometimes impracticable, without being 
«spo$ei] to certain destruction. 

The effect of the Waves, when they are in all their 
violence, is, that the second or third 'passes over the 
shallop, generally fills it, and either submerge* it, or 
causes it lo upset, because the two last waves break in 
a semi-circuliir form ; the third in particular produce 
this effect, and it is easy to comprehend the cause of 
this CKpansion, 

The first wave docs not form itself serai-circutarly, 
because there is no impediment in its progress, arising 
from the return of the water of the former wave, and 
when the assaults are distinct, the first wave has time to 
dissipate itself; the second forms an arch from iu 
meetiDg the waters ef the preceding one, which in r^- 
turning to the sea obstructs its progress, and compels 
it to rise; but the third wave, which experiences at 
once tbo combinetl. obstacles of the returning waters 
of the first and second wave, is compelled to expand 
considerably in forcing its progress ; and as its celerity 
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is determined by & powerful impuleion, it arisei, and 
forms a semi-arcade or semi-circle, the elevation of 
vhicb is in proportion to tbe degree of its rapidity. 

It ii in general ttis third wave wfaich sinks the vessel ; 
toT the arch which it forms is of ao' considerable a dia- 
meter, that it cover» it entirely from the stern to 
the fore; and it has EomcCimes happened, that shallops 
.hare been turned completely on the point of their 
keeli A melancholy instance of tke power' of tbe 
waves occurred to the shallop belonging to tbe corvette, 
called tbe Rossignol, in the month of February, 1786; 
■be was commanded by M. de Corneillan, the lieute^ 
nant. On entering the river, he found himself in the 
middle of the bar, which he had imagined to bo 
passable, when the third wave of an assault caught bis 
stem, heaved him on bis fore, and left biro supported, 
in equilibrio, in this posture for a moment, aud then 
, ©verturned, 

lie lientcnant, M. de Gomeillan, and his crew, were 
saved almost miracul«UBly ; but ittwas not till after they 
bad been abandoned for the space of two hours to their 
own exertions, and their despair. 

During my residence in Africa, four vessels, twenty- 
two shallops, and a hundred and nineteen men, among 
whom we sincerely lamented the loss of the Chevalier 
de la Hechois, lieutenant of the vessel cotoinanding 
the corvette la Bayonalse, perished on tbe bar of 
tbe Senegal. The Chevalier de la Hechois joined to 
tbe talents and knowledge of an able tailor, all the 
reqoisitee of an Amiable man, and all tbe virtues of ft 
good citixen. 
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3d many misfortunes, and >o nianj sacrifices, safli- 
(.-icntly deplorable and afflictive, should induce geveriH 
tneut to institute opposite the bar, and at tbe foot of 
tbc signal above-mentioned, an establishment, which, 
while it indicated the ancboragc, and the bar, should 
likewise be so arranged, as to enable it to afford im- 
mediate succours to those who are compelled, by duty 
or other causes, to expose Iheiiuelvea to the dangers of 
this perilous passage, and often those of shipwreck. 

Frequently during peace, and more particularly in 
time of war, tbe indiipensible necessity of communi- 
cating with the road of the Se'o^at, will not admit the 
delay of consulting the then state or dangers of the 
bar, and those who are unfortunately compelled to 
encounter them, too frequently risk the danger of de- 
•tructtQn. 

This consideration, which it *o intttwtely connected 
with the attention and. care* which the life and pre- 
■ervatioQ of men naturally demand from each other, 
has induced me to give some attention to tbe coastme- 
tion of a vessel which should be capable of passing 
the bat with less danger at those times, when the 
power of the waves which break these, expose, mariners 
to the hazard of penshiug. The essential qualities of 
■uch a vessel vroald be its incapability either of sinking 
or of being u|>set. 

It would be very easy to give it the first quality, by 
a deck constructed in such a manner that the surface 
which it would describe, should produce a sufficient 
equilibrium to prevent the vessel, in every instance, 
from siuking beneath tfae weight of the waters witlt 
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which it might be covered. This deck should be so 
arranged, by the constructor, as not to impede tlic 
exertions of the rowers. But from the force of the 
wave* it appears much luore difficult to prevent the 
vessel from upst^tting. 

It appears to me, that very considerable stability 
might be given to a -vessel of this kind, and which 
would enable it to resist the shock of the waves, by n 
method capable of being removed at pleasure ; namely, 
by causing its centre of gravity, to be lowered at any 
time when it may be found necessary, and thus aug- 
menting its gravity aod its power of resistance. 

Let us 8Bppose» that in tha vertical plane of the 
Teasel's centre of gravity, th«« were placed a rod of 
iron formed by a number of bands of the same melat ; 
at the extremity of this rod, let there be Sxed a weight 
of iron, or of leaJ, ihe specific grarity of which, would 
be in propoitioB » the eftct required from it^ 

mkenlherewaanooocuionfortkiswtsghtt itmi^t 
l>e kept in some place allotted for it in the keel of the 
vessel, dtebothwi of whick mi^t be easily constructed 
for Ibis puiposo, and in such a manner, that th« weight 
would occasion no inconvenience, nor proSocc - any 
friction. 

The rod might be rendered firm, by an apparatat 
very easily constructed, and which might be provided 
with teeth, HO as to render it capable of beii^ worked 
like a crane. By means of a simple handle, the 
weight might be lowered down eighteen, twenty, or 
twenty-four inches beneath the bottom of the keel. It 
appears perfectly manifest, that, the descent of this 
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freight must produce a difference in the vessel's power 
of resistancf!, against the efforts of the waves. 

I shall not at. present enter more largely into th* 
excculioii of tiiis projject, the ideA of whtcli has beea 
suggested to me by the dangers of the bar of the Se« 
uegal, which 1 have frequently parsed. I waa, how- 
ever, more slrongly urged, by the interests of humanity, 
and by the misfoi'tunes which I have deplored and been 
witness of. 

It may be (upposcd, that the difficulties and danger* 
of this passage renders it alone a natural defence to 
the entrance of the river ; but this will not be found 
sufficient, and other measures must be resorted to, ef- 
fectually to defend it against any enemy which may 
attempt to force it. These means of defenca are traced 
on the map of the mouth of the river, transmitted to 
government in 1788, and the original of which isyet ia 
the Colonial Office. 

As soon as the bar is passed, a deptk of aeven or 
eight lathotns of vrater, and sometimes more, is found 
in the interior of the river. This would therafore admit 
of the largest vessels navigating there, were it not for 
the bar : but it would even be possible to proceed up 
4be river as far as Podhor, where the tide still Ravfl, 
though the extent of the course of the Senegal, be- 
tween its mouth and the last- mentioned place, is nearly 
sixty leagues. 

After having passed the bar, and proceeding up the 
river about two leagues from its mouth, and one from 
tlw island St. Louis, we perceive the islet of the'Engliibi 
which ii situated nearly in the middl^ of the rinr. 
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This itiet » only from sixty to eighty toises in leuglli, 
by forty brond ; but it, nevertheless, offera the nicuit of 
preventing the enemy from approaching the island of 
Ifae Sen^l, and of okatmcting their progress sbonU 
they pass the bar, 

- About- three leagues from the mouth of the Senegal, 
ftnd one from the islet of the English, • is situated the 
Isle St. Louis of the Senegal, which should be conai- 
dered as the principal establishment, ftnd the chief seat 
•f this gOTemment, This Island divides the rirer inta 



* This is literally the meaning of the author, but it 
is surely a puerile tautology; for, if in the preceding 
paragraph, we were told that the islet of the English 
Vas one league from the island of St. Louis, nie do not 
require to be informed in the next one, that the island 
9f St. Louis is one league from the islet of the English. 
Bat our anther frequently presents similar instances of 
fUonasms, and there it scarcely a paragraph in tha 
eriginal, which does not afford specimens of inele- 
gancB, and sometimes of incorrectness; while this, 
however, increases the difficulty of translating him with 
any d^ree of accuracy or spirit, it does not detiaci 
from the valuable information which this work undoubt- 
edly contains. It is gold, not polished into bright- 
ness, or laboured into elegance ; but covered with 
the droes of the niiae, which must either be cleared 
away, or lu&red to obKure aii4 conta m i n atg iN ipleop 
dour, — Editor. 
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two branctes, c{ nbich the western one is nearly throe 
hundrctt'tuiees in length, and the eastern more than five 
hundred. 

The length of the isle, from North to South, is ti>clv« 
huiidred toises; but from East to West it is only one 
hundred of mnltal breadth. 

When passing by sea within cannon shot of the island 
of the Senegal, it presents a very a^^reeable and in- 
viting perspective, of which Fort St. Louis is the piii^ 
cipal object. To the right and ieh extends the two 
-parts of the city, the streets of which are TCry r^u- 
lar, and in general are composed of thatched houses; 
buildings in masonry are occasionally scattered among 
them, and are covered with platforms, according to the 
custom of the country. 

Tiie woods, which grow 011 the left bank of the river, 
appear at this distance as if jointed to the isle, and in 
perspective, present a luxuriant and very rural aspect ; 
but tliis illusion is destroyed by a nmirer approach, for 
nothing can be more avid, dry, and void of vcscta- 
tion, than this island, the soil of uhich is a hue moving 
sand. 

At the time when I resided in Africa, the population 
of this island was coniposeil of Muluttoes and free in- 
digenous negroes, amounting in the whole to about two 
ihovisand four hundred individuals. 'I'd this numl^er 
must be added what in iJicse countries were then called 
■ the cottage captives. These prople resided On the 
grounds of their master, and from always lemaiiiitig, 
intermarrying, and serving within the bounds of bis 
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domains, became in some nieaiure like bondmen of 
the family, and miglil be E«id to make one body, as 
they experienced from him nothing but benevolence. 
This dumetitic popnlaciou Kinounted also to two thou- 
4Bnd foi^r hundred individual« at least. 

The number of white iahabitants, if we include 
RstablishMl merchuits, soldiers retired and married with 
mulatto women, and workmen, do not al\ amount to 
aboic sixty individuals. 

Lastly, the governor) the military and naval officers 
•ttaehed to ttie goverD^tent ; the persons employed in 
the administration ; the whole of the AfricH,n battalion ; 
and all thel'etiaue m^ht form, in toto, nearly six hun- 
dred persons. I 

At that time they carried on the slave trade, and 
there were always, in the diferent prisons, from a 
thousand to twelve hundred captives ; so that, in 1787, 
the total population of this island was not at the most 
more than six theusand. 

This populaliour on such a narrow island uf sand, 
and which produced no means of subsistence, may per- 
bHf 1 appear astonishing; but all these muans uere not, 
however, wantii^^ for the negroes of the mtun land 
procured them, and there was never a deHcieucy of 
various kinds of meat, of fish, of fowl, of guinea-hens, 
and of some of the vegetables of the country ; in short, 
they lived here extremely well. 

I shall not here enter into any minute details on the 
naqoers and customs of the mnlattoe* and negroes of 
this island, of which I can only speak in a summary 
. Id &cI, Ihey offer nothing very extraordinary r 
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Bs they are greatly tainted with the influence of Eu^ 
lopean customs. It is in the interior, wbere we muU 
observe the negroes; in this istftnd they have no longtr 
ibeir simplicity, nor their native manners. 

One part of the n^roes of the island of St. Louis, 
follow the Mahometan religion, while the others who are 
also mul&ttoes acknowledge the Catholic faith. 

All the free and wealthy negressea,-aE well as the 
mulatto-women call tht:msciveB signarcs, and the cu»- 
tom of adopting this title is very general in all the pArti 
of western Africa, between the Senegal and Cape 
PalnUs ; it 13 considered as ori^nating with the Portu- 
guese in Africa. 

Such of these signares as are unmarried, contract 
willingly with Eurojieans that kind of marriage, which , 
the Turks call kabin or kubin, the dumtiuo of which it 
limited lo a certain tioie. 

When a European would contract > marria^ of tl»i« 
Mnd, he cannot do it without the previous consent of 
the family of the signare, with whom be wishes to live, 
to whom preaeots are made ; when these and other foc- 
matities arc observed, they live freely with these women, 
who consider themselves as being in tome measure legi> 
timate wives, and make the childTeR adopt the name of 
their &ther. ' 

Fom hence it is, that in the SenegaJ, at Goree, and 
at Salum, in the Gambra, and on all the cowts as far 
as Cape Palmas, it is very commoti to find many 
negroes and mulattoes with French, English, and Portu- 
gaata ounce. In the river Sierra Leona atid tha aeigb- 
L 2 
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bouring coasts, all the rich negroes have the luxury of 
Portuguese names, sometimeB amounting to eight or ten, 
and which they always repeat successively when tbey 
speak of themselves. 

J shall now return to the principal subject which has 
induced mc to make these observations on our supreme 
establishment of the government of the Senegal. 

In ]787j the military establishments, as well a« all 
the buildings belonging to the government, were in 
general badly constructed, and in a stHte of dilapidation. 

The military hospital, the onlyone in the island, was 
altogether unfit, ill made, and very limited. Among its 
principal inconveniences may be reckoned, the ground- 
wards for the sick, where they suffered excessively from 
the heat, and that more particularly durini; the rainy 
season, a time when sickness is most prevale ut ; niaga* 
zines mucli too small, and too low, a kitchen badly dii- 
posed, H laboratory where the distiller is stifled with 
heat, and whence he sometimes with difficulty escapes; 
£jur wards which altogether contain about si:(ty bed*, 
only one chamber for a single surgeon, a miserable col- 
lection of medicines, and a very small closet for the 
director of the hospital. Such was the place destined 
for the reception of the sick, in a country where diseases 
are dreadful, violent, and almost alivays mortal ; where 
the exireme danger to which they arc exposed, can be 
compensated only by the most scrupulous attenlioD, and 
the most extensive foresight. 

This hosptial is destitute of vards for the officers of 
the garrison, ukdstillmorefurtbegovcrnineatmarinei. 
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BT for tboM of tlie iiterchu)t>tnan, who may put into the 
Senegal by accident, or who come there for the pur- 
poses of tra£Bc. 

Nor are the quarters of the soldiers in any respect 
superior ; they, are ill constructed, very confined, low^ 
RDd likewise unfiealthy. 

I have brought forward these truths which I C0iui> 
dered as important, because I h*ve observed with regretr 
in Africa, as well as in America, that the barracks and- 
bospitals of the soldiers are almost every where badly 
made, indifferently attended to, and very inimical to tbt 
presen-ation of the soldiers. These circumstances may 
be considered in Africa, as some 'of the principal causet- 
af their frequent maladies, and when these diseases tak» 
place, the invalids are conveyed to hospital, where, alas I 
they experience no cessation of illness. Deslitut* of 
every convenience, and of every assistance, but abovf; 
all of a sufficient access of air, which might contribute- 
to their convalescence, they perish victims to the i^ 
norance of their doctors, and their sui^eons ; to the 
. inconvenience of their accommodations; to the total 
want of attention ;. to the deleterioua qualities of thb- 
medicines, and- ^metimes even to the badnesb of; the 
provisions. 

In vain did the chiefs of the goveninient of the Sene- 
gal represent the inconveniences -of the principal estate 
iishmeiits destined for the barracks and hospitals of the 
Iroops ; these representations were always without effect, 
ud tbe parsimotuQus system adopted by the iheo- 

La 
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ministry with regacd to this part of Africs, sirfereJ 
every thing to remain in its usual manner. 

But now that the French soldier is become a citizen, 
' and that France is indebted for her iutegrity, her 
aggrandizeiDMit, her power, her importance, and her 
glory, to her generals, her armies, and to those soldiers 
-who in the revolutionary war have proved that Fiench- 
mencan dare, undertake, and execute every thing, aui 
whose activity, patience, courage, and intrepidity, are 
above all eulogy } now that France is governeJ by a 
chief, vrhocovered with laurels, still preserves a grate- 
ful recollection of the courage of those warriors, whom 
be led to victory, the consi tie rations I hnve here brought 
forward, will, doubtless become a. principal object of 
- the Ktteation of government. 

Fort St. Louis of the Senegal, which occupies nearly 
the centre of thoisk and the plan of which is equal- 
Jy confused and scanty, forms a square, the sides 
of whicTi, from East to West, is thirty fouitoises in 
length, and those from North to South thirty five. 

The angles of this square are fortified by a species of 
bastion, but they are so .badly planned, and of so smaU 
' an interior space.thatit is hardly possible to manieuvra 
even a few field pieces. 

The platform is level with the first line' of buitdings 
which surrounds the interior of this furt. Its ramparts 
arebuilt upon strong beams or rafters, which form tha 
roofe of the store-houses and caves below, and they ara 
Aotmore than thirteen feet above the eaitb itself 
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This fort hu likenbe no ditch, and it U easy to reach 
without any obsucle the very foot of its ctCBrpinent. t 
it is in tact of use only to terrify the, natiyei of the 
country, and the Moors, for so far from being able ta 
re^st a regular attack, it might even be taken by as- 
sault, by resolute troops. Some efforts of art might 
bowcver correct a few of theseimperfections, but it would 
be altogether impossible to render it capiiblMOf sustaia- 
ing singly a regular attack of four days. 

If the French concerns of this part of Africa should 
aver become so important as to render the safety of the 
Ule St. Louis of the Senegal, and the circuinjacent 
establishments indispensable, it would then be proper 
to construct another fort at the South point of the 

ITie bricks which would be necessary for this build- 
ing might be made in the country, and the &cility 
which they possess of procuring lime and wood,, would 
render the expence very inconsiderable. 

During the months of July, A<^ust, September, 
and October^ the bar ie an obstacle not very difficult to 
lurmount, . but at any time an enlerprizing enem^ will 
notbeobstcucted by any difdcullics or dangers which 
they have fiueseen. It is therefore uecessary to increase 
the difficulties of this passage. 

The first defence of the bar might be made by two 
■Irong redoubts with which it should be flanked ; thej 
should be constructed in wood^ and. fortified with artil> 
lery of a large bore, with the necessary apparatus, for 
firing red-hot balls into the vessels which might approach, 
•tber pieces for sending gr^ shot into shallops eadea- 
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vonring to pass, and laitly vet; large mortars tot filing 
bombs at (be ship» in the anchorage. 

A skip capable of containing twenty>four pieces of 
cannon, should be anchored in the interior part of the 
river, abodt a hundred toiscs from the bar, and sodii- 
poiedas to b6 capable of giving all her fire with effect, 
and of sending eitherballs or grape-shot into the small 
vessels and boats which might effect the passage of tbe 
bar; these dispositions would most probably destroy 
the greater part of any force which might undertake 
this enterprize. 

If apart of the army should succeed in penetrating 
bito the river, the redoubts above-men Uoned might 
bear all their fire upon them, and maintain the combat 
in conjunction with the armed vessel which might change 
Its position; a division of the gun-boats might also 
render the contest against any force, successful in enter* 
ing tbe river itill more sanguinary. 

Forts, and other modes of defence, might also be 
formed on the left banf of the river, and which would 
impede any approaches to the islet of the English ; s> 
large redoubt established here might attack the enemy 
in front, for the space of half an hour in flank, when 
In a lateral position, and in the rear when completely 
passed ; as soon as the enemy bad escaped these attacks 
ke woidd immediately find himself within the batteries 
6f the southern point of the island St. Louis ; but al- 
ready reduced by the losses which he has sustained, and 
karrassed not only by a conflict of three hours, but by 
Innumerable consequential dangers, he wcnild be but 
ni calcuUt«d to stand agaiast the fort, which I have al- 
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re&dy observed might be coDStructcd at th« Southern 
extremity of the island. 

To these might be added, an entrenched battery on the 
tijpplc of G^ethandar {h mammeUoa dt Gvethandar) 
tod the grand battery of the East, would doubtlecs be 
sufficient to prevent any establish ment takii^ place is 
the anchorage similar to that which M. dc Vaudrenil, 
occupied in \779- 

But the ptincipal efforts of resistance ought to be 
made at the bar, for it is there, that tlie art of the 
Milor, and of the soldier, should be displayed in its 
utmost extent i in fact theteryesistenccof the principal 
establishment of the Senegal, will always be found to 
depend on the courage of the military, on a consider* 
sble display of artillery, and conitequently on the de- 
gree of pTecirion with which this dflfeiice is itrranged 
and executed. 

There exists no' phytical certainty, with regard either 
to the pouibiliiy, or the iinpo»ibtUty, which an enemy 
may possess of arriving at the island St. Loiiii, either 
by the branch of the Maiingouins, or by the crcali of 
the wood of Griel, 

It is therefore a very reprehensible supinenes* not to 
attain incontestitile information relative to these highly 
important facts; and any longer negligence ef this 
kind will be so much the more dangerous, as it majr 
lead to the moat jerioui consequences; for if, as J 
think, such an event mi^t succeed, pa^icularly if it 
be undertaken towards the bad season, the enemy 
might arrive by the North of the tiver, without en- 
countering any obstacle whatever ; it is therefore ad< 
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Tiscftble not to neglect defending the North part of the 
island, but on the contrary to create some obstacles to 
KBy deKenl which die enemy might meditate. 

As the time when I wasinAfricfti France maintain- 
ed, for the service of the government of the Senegal 
and all its dependencies, only one corps of men, which 
n called the African Battalion, which consisted of four 
< companies, and was formed in the same manner a* 
the land troops : this battalion was very insufficient 
for the duties incumbent upon them- It may here be 
observed, that it would be much better if the govern- 
ment of the Senegal were to assope at once, alt the 
importance of which it is susceptible. I do not, how- 
ever, here intend to examine what strength ought to 
be giten to it, but shall simply observe, that as lb 
•very case the artillery will be found the most efficient 
protection for evei^ part of the government, it is of 
ifflpurtence that the soldiers, charged with this de&ncet 
•beuld be eble gnimert «iid engineen, end the eccuracy 
and precision of aiming, aa wril as the activity and 
promptitude of working the hatterits, riniuld be the 
daily exercise of these troops. 

In BO one ciretuistance, and on no one occasion, 
will they stand in need of parading and manosnvring; 
it is an infantry capable of using the cannon ; it is a 
corps of artillery- men, which should be charged with 
the defisnce of the government of the Senegal. 

Artificers of difierent trades should also bi increased 
here, such aa carpenters, masons, blacksmiths, brick- 
layers, pump-makers, house-painters, locksmiths, tin- 
men and men capable of witing, and able to facilitate 
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the progresw of all tinds of work ; with such &n est»- 
blishifient mwrh might be done during peace, and the 
service would also bo better attended tu during war. 

The water of this island, is brackish, and is procured , 
froiA holes, which are daily perforated ia the sand ; it 
is known to be bad, and to it, may in a great degree 
he. attributed the diseases of the soldiers. This incon- 
venience is, however, remedied by the use of iitering 
stones, which they may procure from the island of Te- 
neriffe in great abundance : the excellence of this 
method of purifying the water is acknowledged, and it 
certainly ought to be adopted in preference. Cisterns 
might also be formed, or boats ^ent every day to the 
main land to procure fresh water. 

It is very essential, .that in these burning climates the 
soldiers should be prevented the &tal use of spirituous 
liquors ; and it is highly necessary, thatthosc who cat«r 
for the troops should be interdicted from serving thti 
fermented liquor to them among their daily rations. 

I shall here mention the ration of an English soldier 
during the time that the commerce of the Senf^l was 
in the possession of England. 

This note is extracted from an official register, which 
is a model of prudence and precaution. 

This ration consisted daily of a pound of beef to 
each raan ; a pound and a quarter of new bread, of 
good quality ; six ounces of butter a week ; a choppia 
of Teneriffe fine per day, with pepper and salt. 

In the same register from which tiiis e.xccrpt >b taken, 
and the original of which in English, is -in iliy possM- 
sion, is ia the following note: • 
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" It having been represented to the Ixirds Conmiis- 
uonei^ of llie Treasury, that the use of the red wiiic of 
Bourdeaux, emplojcd as a medicine in the hospitals, 
is efficacious in curing dysenteries and other local 
disease*, the lords have contracted with the commis- 
sary general of provisions, lo furnish thb wine to such 
cC the soldiers whose illness may require it, instead of 
that of Teneriffe." 

The bills of mortality of the troops serving in Africa 
sufficiently prove, that too much care and attention 
cannot be paid to.their health and their preservation. 

It is however of importance, that neither their sub- 
sistence nor their hospitals should be abandoned to a 
set of men, who from natural depravity endeavour to 
enrich themselves from whatever they may furnish ; 
who even calculate the advantages resulting from a 
supply of damaged provisions, and of medicines totally 
deficient in virtue, which they purchase at a low price; 
who would purvey bad butter, spoiled vinegar, musty 
flour, rice of an inferior quality, weak and adulterated 
wines, made by avaricious hirelings; the oils and the 
lord rank ; su^rs of the very worst quality ; and even 
the medicines themselves, which arc intended to disiii- 
pate disease, to- repel di-nth, and to recal existence, are 
conlided to the direction of a set of men, who sell, 
without opposition, articles of the most nef^^rious and 
detestable qualities. 

I ha(e insisted forcibly on these remarks, because I 
well know the evil which the exclusive company of the 
Senegal have already done, and at which a patriotic 
and ii^enuotis mind cannot but feel indignant, I most 
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sineeK]y hope, tbftl wliat I have Jusr said may be th« 
means of preserving countries capable uf becoming ^tj 
valuable to Fwnce, from the dreadful abuses wliicli I 
have seen heaped upon thi'm. 

The obscrvalioDs which I am now about to offer, on 
the means of building in masonry, and in wood, are 
bere laid down-with the intention of attUtiiig the go- 
vrmmeDt, aiid the . merchants, in forming some idea 
of ihe expences which new establishments in this part 
uf Africa wuuld require. 

All the brick-works of the bland St. Louis of the 
Senegal, are made of bricks siinply baked in the sun, 
unless they are intended for erecting strong and lasting 
buildings, when they are regularly constructed tu 
bcick-kilns. 

The ordinary dimensions of the bricks used in 17S6 
were eight inches long, by four broad, and two inches 
thick. 

Ilieir form was not exactly regular; their fabrication 
wvs very bad, and their niiiterials so friable, that a 
great number of them were always inevitably rejected ; 
from which circumstance I observed, on many occa* 
sions, that a cubic bihora of buildingwith these bricks 
generally required about 5O0Q.of thep. 

Whenever government may be willing to improve this 
essential matter for constructing durable buildings, it 
nill be found very easy, for I mys^f rendered them 
something superior. 

There is no deficiency of good cUy for making 
bricks in the environs of the island St. Louis, fur it is 
abundant in those of Soorr and Thtong, which are t^ 
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qiost approximate, ftiid it migUt be procured in profu- 
siof from the interior (rf tbe t»le of Biflecfac, and of 
the surrounding lands ftt tbe mouth of th« river; it 
would only be necessary to, subject this earth ID a pre- 
vious muni jiuJaiioD, in order thoroughly to deterge it 
from aoy bcterogeituus matter ^hich might be inter* 
mingled with it. 

I projtosed forming a brick-kiln in the IbUuI of 
Thiono, which appeared to roe the be«t adapted for 
•ucK an estahli^hment, and where they might easily have 
instructed negroes, and madp them expert at this 
worfe ; but the poverty of the fioBnces was then an i»- 
Sjmperable obstacle to this plan. 

In 1786, they paid at the rUe of four bars for bricks 
per thousand : the bar is an imaginary nuin^, and 
equal to a|)out five francs in silwr. 

It may b^ considered as an ijivariable rule, tbat there 
must not be expected, from a negro workman employ 
«fl in buildji^, ahvve half ih; labour ivhich may be had 
from ablf tne" of this kind in France ; and 1 Iwve ub- 
terved, that w.h>je B good French bricklayer, will build 
i^France Vif cubic fathom in four days, a negro re- 
^rei eight days to do the same quantity in Africa. 

The expence of three cabic fathoms of buildii^ in 
biicksmade in the country, was in 1787 as follows: 

Three bricklayers for eight days eacb, atone 
frin? per diom , ^ - - 2i 

- Two assistant bricklayers {aides mofoat) for 

Bight d»ys eitcb, at IQd. per dicn • > 

32 fr. 
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Brouglil (oTWtgtA ' S2 fr. 

Two Uboacers, for et§bt da>-s each, at lOd. 

per liiem - - . g 

Hfty-dx rabons, for S6 dayi, at ^.le franc per 

ratioa • - ' - • i6 

^otal »pence for labour - 96 fr. 

A ho^heu) of lime, made from oyfter-shotlt, costs, 
if ntarfe in tho island St. Louis, a bar, or five francs. 
The benkt 6f these fosniL shells are very Dumerous in 
the envicoiu of ths island, ami t!i« lime nhich is fro- 
sured from them it of a <iiii>«i-ior nature ; hue tlKt 
qtnlily of tho watet detracta from th« ekcellence of 
the Rtortar, and tfab abo retjuires to b4 improved b^ 
ihaiiipulation. 

If the boghead of limt containa fo«r cubic feet, oii« 
eablc Jathom of bricli-mirk mil require thirteen bogs* 
faeada of lim*. 



'Jtetapttvitlum of tie expeneet o^ tirte ciilkfaihonu of 
briek-*Ork, cotiUmcted in brkks Aade in tie Senegal, 
aceor£Ag to the otaercationi made in 17S6 and 1767. 

Fiftten thonstiQd bricks, at 30 francs per 1000 SOOfr. 
Thirty-itibehogsheadaof lime - - l^i 

Workmanship - - - 9^ 

Contingeat expenccn • - -IS 

' Total - (iOStr, 
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Tho t.-xpcii£<.- of one cubic jatbom of tliis salii) brick' 
work may therefore be cstitiuit^ at nearly two huDdrcd 
francs. 

But as instfBii > ' paying in silver, the custom thei* 
was to pay in bans, Joy way of merchandise, and of 
the average value of a bar of this kiiid, wbich con- 
sisteil eiihci: of gunpowder, of plates of iron, scarlet 
cloth, of ^Insit wan?, and in short of any othcT kind of 
jnerchandin', did noi bciir a proportion oi more than 
two frano and len pi^ncc lo real money, and it being 
of impor lance to the public treasury to contiuufl thii 
economical custom, it folluws, that if they pay in ban 
of this kind, for a cubic fathom of brick-work, iti 
absolute value is notmore than a humircd francs. 

The adjacent forests of the island 5l Louis nil) 
furnlah in abundance wood for building, which doei 
Bot require mure ihaii icightcen.foetin length -aiid four 
inches square. . Wood of greater lengthy and coi»e> 
qiiently of more extcntiivc dimensions, might be pro- 
cured from the distant forests, whether in the country 
watered by the Senegal, or in those irrigated by iba 
Gambra ; and this limber, in every respect proper for 
durable buildings nuuld not coijl one-third, of the 
value, which must be paid if it were brSugttf from Eu- 
rope, besides that they would then -be comf)clleii to 
import only plants of oak and deal. I shali-not, how- 
ever, exlend any farther these ecQflomical ijctails. 
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CHAP. V, 



General obsfrvatiotu on the rrver of the Seuegai, and oh 
some of the circamstances of in course, bettoten th4 
bar and tie cataract of the rock Felina — Some mart 
particular notes on that part of this rivtr, between tit 
uland St, Louis and the fori of Podhor. 

The extent of tlic course of the Senegal, froifi irt 
mouth to tiie cataract of the rock Feiom is near twa 
hundred and eighty leagues, though the distance in ft. 
direct line between the ratuiact (which is the boundary 
of the French navigation towards the interior of Africa} 
and the tiai*, is not more than a hundred aild KXtf 
leagues. But there is perhaps no river in the norhl 
which has so many turnings, ci ream volutions, aoA CoO/^ 
tortions, as the Senegal. 

It may inimeiliiilelv be perceived, that, from the roct 
Felow, as far as th»seu, this riv<<r delights to me&ndej 
through all those countries whose declivity is Kentte; 
and every I hin^ indicates that that portion of Afric^ 
comprised benveen the eighth degree of East longituA*' 
of the islnnd of Fcrro, and the Atlantic Ocean, and; 
between the twelfth and eighlct-mih degree of North lu- 
tituii^ is very low, and the inclinatioD of its level is^ 
scarcely perceptible, 

■ » 9 
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The waters of the Senegal rolling over this land, 
which Is in general sandy, light, and almost horizontal, 
h found to be subjected te all the different inflections 
of the countiies which they describe, and to all the 
caprices of the slightest local cirtumstances. Thus a, 
forest, more impervious than usual ; a bank of rocks; 
a tuft of earth, more tenacious and liard, or a vein of 
earth more compacl, quickly changes ihe course of 
its waters, and directs (hem in such confused and con- 
tradictory lines, that the ri^er always seems upon the 
point of n-curring to its sources. 

Perhaps no other river on the face of the globe is so 
often subject to unexpected sinuosities, and to such 
numerous circurnvolutions; dilfcrent branches of its 
course lake so frequently directions absolutely opposite 
to the ro;iiJ whifliit ought to pursue, that in the navi- 
gaiiuii of this river, whether by sailing or towing (the 
tatter of which is most common), the vessels arc in- 
eessantly compelled to change their tack ; the ships, 
(ven of the same convoy, seem as if pursuing a con- 
trary course ; and on many occasions it has hiippened, 
that after having for eight and forty houi's followed the 
contours of a peninsula, the gulph of which is some- 
times nothing more than a tongue of land of twenty 
loises in breadth, they find themselves at nearly, the 
HUne meridianal point at which (hey set out. 

This Corluous navigation augments the passage from 
-(lie island St. Louis to Galam nearly ICO leagues 
of unnecessary extent ; and this voyage, which can 
only take place iu the rainy season, because at this 
time the elevation of tka waters is greater, lias always 
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been regarded a.s so dctrimeiital to the health, as ivcU 
a$ tothelifo of those who have peiformeil it, tlial it is 
a well accredited fact Id this part of Africa, IhLktonc- 
third of the Europeans have perished in the altcinpt. 
liut in fact the windings and tiunings of.tlie Senegal, 
its advancings, and its retrograd.itious, are wnong the 
Ivastof its inconvenieutos; 

Sand-banks, and congeries of rocks, which intersect 
the bed of the river; enormous trees, and immense 
portions of land, uhich its waters detach, and bear 
along with them ; successive hurricanes and storms, 
which are almost always followed by dead calms; a " 
burning atmosphere, which, when not violently ngi-. 
tatcd, becomes Stat; nan t and insupportably oppressive; 
unexpected diRiculties, which arise principally from the 
carelessness and ignorance of the negroes, who gene- 
rally form the ship's crew ; conferences and inter- 
minable n^ociations with the princes and chiefs^of tha 
couniries passed along ; and lastly, the disagreciible ex- 
halations, from the flowers of cei'tain trees which 
flourish in great plenty on the banks of the river, and 
which diffuse a pleasing smell, but produce most dreadful 
bead-achs. Such are the obstrncliohs, the di^gust, and 
the dangers of this tedious navigation, which by the 
uiiion of a certain number of precautions, a.nd mea- 
sures at once possible and practicable, and dependent 
upon the- government, might become not only less te- 
riious, and- more easy and commodious, but might Also 
be freed from the greater part of those inconveniences, 
wt^iicfi result such dreadful diEeascs, whkh cvca to 
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thff present moment attack many of those' who under- 
take this vrtyagc. 

If it were rendered more commodious, more easy, 
and less perilous, this passage from the island St. Louis, 
to Galara, would present a rare union of all that is 
astonishing, pleasing, and ad^mirablc; and it wouU 
become one ol the most curious and intcref ting voyages, 
chat could posbihiy be performed ; for along the \vh<!lc 
extent nf rheso numerous and extensive contours of the 
Senegal, nature has lavished with an incredible profu- 
sion, her most varied riches, he» most noble vegetation, 
and every thing whith the animal kingdom presents^ 
either astonishing, singular, or fascinating. 

Suine of the spots here di'iplayed, exhibit all (he 
graces and attractions of nature in a state of purity ; 
while ill others we admire objects which venerable age 
has rendered august and striking; here are ancient 
f Ibrests of trees, the size and elevation of uhich, bespeak 
fheir years, and thexe prodigious plants, which yet 
appear i;recn and Rourishii^, after a growth of so many. 
ages, seehi soli-rauly to announce that in these desolate 
arid fertile countries nature never expires"; 

In.every pari where the waters of the riv« arc shal- 
low, a vast number of hippopotami, and aicaymana may 
Eeseen of a most prodigious size. 

The banks often become the theatres of the auhward 
And ridiculous SDorts of a numlxrr of a|ies of various 
kinds ; at other times we behold the innocent amusc- 
Itocnts ot^antebpes, gazelles, kids, and a variety.of other 
tfiimals, wllOie raanueni' are ingenuous, and iunoxioiut. 
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Ibe trees are covered with birds of a brilliant snd singu- 
lar pluiTiRgc, and which at once d<;li»hc the aye, and 

The gloomy and extensive forests of these regions are 
inhabited uith lions, leopards, hyensLs, jackalls, and 
wild boai'S, who often present dreadful spectacles of 
their ferocity, and of their sanguinary and furious con- 
tests. 

Surrounded by an inniimerablc quantity of all thes« 
animals, whose form, colour, and siec, an; as i-arioui al 
Ihcir habits, their manner and their character are dis- 
tinct, lives the elephant, at once valuable and peaceable. 

This animal from its siie, courage, and strength, ii 
respected and dreaded even by the most formidable aiul 
the most ferocious monsters ; but disdaining to abust 
his suprriority, and unwilling to become a tyrant, the 
most timid and feeble animals approach and surround 
him, with nil that confidence which benevolence and 
humanity inspires. 

On the banks of the Senegal, there may often be scei 
troops of forty and fifty elephants togfiher; they seera 
to form but one family, and the most perfect unanimi^ 
reigns among them ; attentive observation may even 
trace an apparent rrspcct and veneration for those who 
hace become old ; reciprocal kindjiess and attention 
towards each other, and to their young they appear 
indulgent and affectionate. 

A mcn-oir of a voyage to Gakm, which was given 
mo by M. de Repentigny.as well as four journals com>» 
jnuuicatcd to me by Messrs. d'ErncviUe and I'Amirali 
the former a captain of the African battalion, and th« 
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latter a merchant, who had both in 1780, made.for tin 
Hcond time lh«se paintiil jowrnies, the exact similarity 
of this mcmuir and these journals, with ihc uariows iioics 
which I b&ve collected, induce me confidently to affirm 
that the preceding narration is precisely true. 

But hitherto, the truvellcr who proceeds to Galam 
by the river, hai been unable to enjoy all the charms of 
so many novel and astonishing objects ; tormented with 
the delays, the obstructions, and the difficulties of sDcb 
A painful and tedious navigation; c>c«titute of cvcr^ 
thing which can render it mtire ajjreclible, oppressed b^ 
a burning atmosphere, ctitisditus of thd danger of tht 
putrid and itialignant diseases whidt thrc^aieti hiih, hii 
impatience, his inquietude, and above all the «|^ecul8> 
tionti nfaich induced him to undertake the voyft^, all 
conspirv, toabsorl) the VSfy foculties of his sdiil and. 
tniod. 

it cMiQot therefore be eSpccted, that, till some pre^ 
caulionsand some- better concerted arrangementsfor refi' 
dering this passage less tedious, less dangerous, and more 
agreeable than utpresent, shall become objects of soli- 
citude to the governinent, that natural philosophy, 
natural history, geography, national indusrry, nay even 
moral philosophy, or rational philanthropy, can be 
advantageously benefited by the exclusive and indcpen^ 
dent possession of one of the greateit rivers in the world i 
& river which flows through an immense extent of rich, 
fertile, and populous countries, which may be consider- 
ed astotally ne^ to Euro|)«ans, and which, at every step 
presents objects in ti»e highest degree interesting t* 
Buriosity and obsei vatton. 
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From wh^it I tave ulready said of the nvcr of" Iha 
Seoegat, it will be presumed that rherc retnaiiu to b« 
said y«t much raore. 1 am unable to prest^nt any thing 
bt^yuiid a laint outline («f a picture, which, it'considernl 
in all its l)etail^ would it^lt'forni a very considerable 
work, and in beyond ihc limits which I itiust giv^to 
this hook ; but.necntiialed to observe the promise nhich 
I have mad«, I shall now prucced tu make some 
observations ob the commerce of the gum, and as lb« 
Moors who sell UE [bis valuable commodity now become 
so iicccstary to Europe, and which farms one of tha> 
principal objt:cts of the commerce of the Suiegak 

The principal markets for gum, arc the confines of 
the desert and Podllor, both of which are tituated on 
the ban]^ of this river. 

On iiccoutit of the numerous wiailings of the Senegal, 
the passage from the island St. Louis tu the cunfinw of 
the dei>art, is upwards of thirty leagues, while in a direct 
line, the distance hetwcen these twp points is not esli> 
mated at more than twenty leagues. But it has E>eea 
alrcat^ shewn that th« Seocgal follows a winding coi^ne, 
from which circu^stftDCu it resu)t>, that it never pre. 
seats a direct lin^ fox more than five leases, and that 
it often divides its«lf into mftny branches gr aims, which 
form a number of islajuls Bomefiines of 'a remariiable 
size, I sb^U, however, only notice such as would be 
f;»vpuF:^li; to thuwe tatempts at free cultivation, spofceu 
of in the fir^t chapler of this woik. 

BetwMD the hv of the Sliiifg^ and the cocfines of 
t^ dewrt, to the EMt x>l the mai» course of the river, 
are fint olKwi^xd the i^aixl* ai &oti, of Guyagou, *ai 
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Douroumou, whicb form together a surface often square 
leagues. Wc next arrive at the island of Biffcche which is 
2+ leagues in length from North to South, and five of 
medial breadth from East to West. This large island 
is internccled by two streams of water one of wbich is 
denominated the .Marigot, or Rrancli of Gios, the other 
the Marigot of Bcguio ; thpy are both arras of th& 
river, wbich bears the name of Saguerai, and foim* the 
eastern iiinit's of the island of Biffeche, the surfecc of 
which is B bundreii and tvventy square leagues, whire iU 
neridinnal point is not distant more than two leagues 
from the island St. Louis. 

On ihe right bank of the principal course of the river, 
»re situated the islands of Thiong, Wood Island, {rife 
an Bois,) the islands of Griel, and that of Gazelles, the 
whole of whicb is fourteen leagues in length by a raediftl 
breadtb<if two leagues, thus forming a surface of eight- 
■nd-twenty square leagues. The meridianal point of 
the island of Thiong, is also a very small distance from 
the island St. Louis. 

Thus the metropolis of this governmeat, has at its 
command islands sutficiently approximate, as to render 
its protection and its superin tendance over them, certain 
and undeviating; these island form together a surface 
of one hundred and fifty-eight square leagues, and ar« 
fertile and populous ; they are likewise advantageously 
situated for any attempts at cultivxtion which may be 
undertaken, and their inhabitants would be more par* 
ticularly disposed to concur in these enterprizes, first 
from their connections with us being more frequentt and 
their concerns more direct ; and secondly, from the idi 
ispensabU mcasuresof protection which these isUiii s 
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would ;re9Hir«, they wguld hencfc be rescued from tlw 
iuulta and pillages of the Moors, whose victiiai they 
incdsaotly become. 

Befoic meDtioning the desert, some notice muit be 
taken of the Marigot <^ the MRringouins, which is thul 
JanotDUMted, on tccounC of the iuuneDse number of 
musquitoes with which it is infetfed, 

lliis Marigot is a branch of the river, which einptiei 
itMlf into the sea, at « rUlage called Inguyaghec Its 
Ici^th is about duve leagues; its channel is de^ and 
wilt cmijy veeids of sixty tons burUicn : the flood tide 
cnten here, wid completely £lls it; its borders are 
covered with tree*) and it is distiuit about sixteen leagues 
irqp the IsUmI St. Louis, ttvelve from the confijies 
of the desert, sod nx trom the island of Serinpal^, 
which is situated at that pktt, where the river, not beic^ 
man than two leagues from thi^ set, suddenly changes 
its constant and geoeral direction from East to West, 
and assumes a new UAe as hr us its mouth, following in a 
paraUel manner ; th4 shores of the sea, from which it is 
sepanted only by a tongue of Mnd, whose size dimi- 
nishes more and more in i^proaching the bar. 

It is a circumstance very singular and remarkable in 
the Senegal, that this river has a constant repugnance 
at mit^Iing its waters with those of the ocean, and even 
where it dues enter itself into the sea, it appears as if 
against its inclination, for instead of this circumstance 
taicing place as usual is the directionof the last part of 
its coarse,'- it is £roia one of i^ baaits, while the Uoe 
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from tbe middle of its moutb, is perpendicular to iti 
last direction. 

Some persons have been of opinion that the M&rigot 
of the Maringouins, was formerty tbe mouth of the 
Senegal, but this prejudice no one can feel who has any 
knowledge of the difterent places ; for tbe direction of 
this Marigot is - obviously towards the North- 
east, nor is its depth any tbing equal to that of the 
river near the bar ; this branch can therefore be regarded 
omiy as one of those accidental variations, which are so 
prodigiously frequent along the whole of its course from 
the rock Fetow to the sea. 
- Thebcd of the Senegal from the island of Serinpale 
to tbe bar, has been the tedious labour of many succes- 
sive ages, and it is very probable that wbea this part of 
western Africa shall be more attentively observed and 
tnore regularly studied, many of those dubious and con- 
troverted points, which it so frequently presents to ns, 
will be finally determined. 

The desert where one of the principal markets for the 
gum is held, is situated on the borders of the Sexegal, 
and it is here where the Moors of Trarshaz, bring the 
gum from the forest of Sahel, which is from twenty-^ight 
to thirty leagues distant. 

The fort and village of Podhor, the Escale of Cok, 
and the Red Kennel, (Terrier Rovge,) are the places 
where the gum-merchants assemble from the forests of 
Alfatack and El-Hiebar, where it is worked by the 
the Moors, Brachknaz, and tbe Moors Ouled-El-Haghi 
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or Darmanko, which is distant from the northern bank 
of the Senegal about thirty, or forty leagues. 

The distance from the confines of the desert, to tha 
ibrt of Podhor, is about seven leagues in a direct line, 
but foilowmg the windings of (he river, it is near forty 
leagues; and what proves-the extreme level rature of 
the lands between Podhor and the sea, is that near th« 
fort tbe tide is yet perceptible. 

It would be superfluous here to enter into any detaiU 
relative to the construction of buildings, and defences 
for the fert of Podhor, which possesses in a supreme dc* 
gree every possible imperfection ; the object of this 
fort which is garrisoned by forty soldiers, is to protect 
the gum' trade, tu maintain our connecitoiH with the 
Uoorish tribes Brachknaz and Ouled-EI-Hagfai Dar- 
uaiiko, and to restrict the Siratick or Kmg of the 
Toulhas Peuls, 

' In iT'Sfi.tfaisfort which was-inastate efdilapidatkta 
Ivoald have required great repairs, but it would now be 
better to construct it in another place, and on a different 
principle. In iact this estai'lishm'ent is indispensable. 

The most remarkable circumstances of the course of 
the Senegal, between the desert and Fodhw, are those 
of its receiving in this interval the waters of the branches 
mnd lakes of Paniefoule and Cayar, the first of which 
is situated on its right bank and the latter onits left. 
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Q^ f<l« M/tire ^«iM, ami iff UM tR comSKrce-^7ae|M 
^ tie Senegal the bett ^ aU kitierto fat o wt- J t^ 
crqitiM ^ ^Ae ^im tree — 3tM m fAe (mit ^ tAc 
Sciuipa/ fry (Aree Mooruh trihet tnAo ttA«Ut £Ac So«(A* 
cnt ;Mr(( o^ Zaara. TKey ctUect it iufkretjtrettt ^ 
Aeacia ; gtim tree* ^tmted m >A« grmtd ittart «^ 

Baria ry ah«ut tiirti/ or forty leagveMjnM tie rigk 
hmi of tie SenegtO—Tiey are deitomiMiaed Saiel, 
M-Fatacb, and El-BiAar—Tht fantt e/* ^oAoJ if 
wurked by lie tribe if Trortkta, tiat if M-Fvtatk 
by Ike trOe of Braciiam, md that of El-Hiebtw if 
tie tribe of OaUd-Ei-Jtaghi-DarmaKio — In aial 
maimer md at itiat period tie Moon ealUcI tie gum 
—Tkree foretti produced in 1786 and 1787 "« 
miiliaa poandi of gum, a part if vUci potted into 
tie hattd*of the English tirovgi Argvin and the great 
and little Portendick — Conduct of lie Englisi ttmardt 
the Moore nhilst liey Wfte mattert of the Senegal — 
We itrce not been to actite and tagaciout a» tie 

■ Engliti — Our conmerce might procure one miilioa 
foundi of gum from the countries wttered by the Sent- 
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gal — Tie prict at wkkA the Moon tell fit gum, and 
what may be their profits on this merciaudize — Tit 
gum of the Senegal it a very Kholesome and stibstantial 
nourUhment — The government ought to act with «M)je 
degree of poUcy, in order to allath to them the Moors 
nho frequent the Senegal — The inveterate hatred and 
ditiensitmt between the tribe of Trarshai, and thote 
f^Brackknaz and Darmanko — fFar between the tribet 
in 17^6, and a victory gained by the BrMchknaz over 
the Trarthax, and the death of HUty-Kottry their king. 

OmcE tbe abolition of slavery and the slave trade, by 
■the French in our culuniei, the gum of tbc Sen^ial {to 
denouiinated by the merchants) htts been one of the 
principal objects, and indeed the most valuable com- 
modity which, ii here held forth to commercial specu- 
UlioR. 

It has already been, seen that France, by possessing 
the exclusive advantage of navigating this river, of pro- 
ceeding up it as far as local circumstances will 
permit, of forming aa many establishments as may be- 
advantageous, and of trafficing along the whole extent 
freely and quietly,, renders herself secure in every cn- 
terprize which she may undertake ; she has likewise the- 
opportunity of being able to extend her relations, as fer 
as she pleases towards the cenire of Africa, with a de- 
gree of secrecy^ which will keep every rival nation 
ignorant of bet- proceedings, and hence secure her from 
any contradiction on their part, together with the 
advantage of sheltering the commerce of one of the 
greatest, rivers in the world from the bold cupidity ofi 
«. 3 
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interlopen. Widi regard to the commerce of the gum, 
the possetdon of this river enabln tliem kIm to pro- 
cure from the countries, which it irtigates, a sufGcieDt 
quantity to supply abuodantly Blithe marketa of Europe. 

Gura it a concrete v^table juice, which ooies from 
clefts in the bark of certain trees, either naturally or by 
lucisifiu, and which ^erwards coagulalei. 

This substance is employed inanumberof trades; it 
is indispensible in almost every process of dying, utd 
in the manufacture of printed cottons; it is used ia 
silks, ribbons, lawns, gauzes, cambrics, and hats; it 
is also necessary in medical and confeetionary prepare 
tions; the painter and the gilder are compelled to on 
it, as well as many other trades too numerons to mes- 
tion. This matter, which to so many useful qualitiM, 
joins also the invaloable advantage of being a whol^ 
some and substantial nutrimsnt, was formerly brought 
from Arabia to Marseilles by «ay of Egypt. 

When the Europeans began to frequent Argun, Poii> 
tendick, and the Senegal, the Moors doubtless o&red 
to them their gum ; but at that period tlie gnm of 
Arabia was the only one in request, and it was not tiH 
the commencement of the seventeenth centnry, diat th* 
Dutch introduced that of the Senegal into Ean^te; 

When the French became masters of. diif rifer, 
and of tke harbours of Arguin and PoFtendiek, Ihej 
were not long in discovering, that in t^e meridiaoal 
parts of the great desarl of Zaara, near tin Sesc^, 
^mii't sandy and uncultivated countries, there existed 
three considerable forests of gnm trees. Hiey i»me> 
Ifiately caused the placet where the ibrests were faaai 
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lo be reconnoitred, and e^n As fotnti tlfliniriTM 
veie attentively •xamined. They hence obtemd, that 
the diitance between them and the northern bank of 
die river, and the harboun of Argnin and Portendick, 
were sufficiently near to admit ot diis commodity being 
conveniently transpcvted thither ; the gnm was pro- 
cured, and experiments made, which sufficienHy proved, 
that it mig^t rank with the bett gums of Arabia ; the 
French then tiafficed in this merchandize, and Intnight 
it into repale* 

Towards the cIok of the last centOry, die mercbanta 
of Bonrdeaux and Nanti made sgme new comparative 
cxperimenti on the gnm of the Senegal, and it wu de- 
cided, that it was far soperioT to all gumi brought front 
the East, even that of Arabia; that it was more mneilagi- 
twut and adhe«ve ; and that in many arts, trades, and 
various operadons, its essential qualities were so great, 
as to render it incapable of being supplanted t^ ai^ 
other, and consequmtly it soon became possessed Of 
an exclusive preference. 

Iliese experimeats were made public ; they stamped 
a value on the gum co{lected by the Moors ot Zaan^ 
and sold 1^ our merchants of the Senegal ; it becaaw 
celebrated, and for these last thirty years has been ta 
general request. 

It was nearly about the same period, that a sort of 
taste, and even luxury, b^an to spread itself in all 
ranks of society ; the manubctures of silks, gausM, 
lawns, and printed cottons, became more nnmerou-; 
in all of, these gum was principaBy used; the exporta- 
tion of tte substance b«ame cauiderable, aad »t th» 
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present momeat it is one of the most important articUs 
of cammerce. 

It will be leer that the government of tie SetiegJ 
may export into Europe near two million pounds, gf 
this merchtodize; to collect this, and convey it into 
France, would require a large capital, vesscU, sailors, 
.and other seafaring people. This quantity of gum, at 
the average price of ibirty-five sols per pound, will 
.produce asaleof three millions five hundred thonsaBjtl 
livres, and a profit of near three millions.. 

We should not tberefdre tiegWt such an important 
branch of commerce i it was, however, sold in 1783, 
to a company whose least vice, was that of being unen- 
lightened. This invaluable branch of a lucrative 
commerce withered away, and perished, in the unskil- 
ful bands of thofe who possessed it ; and the English, 
who unceasingly enrich themselves by our negligence, 
found means, though excluded from the Senega), to 
.procure for a length nf lime, by Arguin and Portcndick, 
almost as much gum as we did from our factories in 
the river ; and from 1787, until the period of the re- 
,volution, they had even monopolized nearly the whole 
of this merchandize, which, however, the most sinipte 
measures might have directed into our hands. 

The public weal, which will not permit ihese' errors 
and defects to be concealed, has induced me to discuss 
them, and to enter into those detailc, nhich are natu^ 
rally allied with the history of a commerce necessary 
to be known in aliits extent. 

. I shall not here relate all the circumstances which 
it has f Eoduced { it Jus excited the avarice of all tbe- 
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I of EvTOpCi muiy of which lnv« 
•t diftrent periods esuUish«d themselves at Arguia 
■ad Portemlick, in the h<^ of attracting thither the 
fpua trade. 

All these laccessivfl establish meBts have cost con- 
siderable mms of mosey ; they have also had but ft 
short existence, and but indifferent success, because all 
the inconveniences of a difficult and dai^etous coast, • 
Mcurity, «4uc!) the perfidy of the Moors incessantly 
renders equivocal and precarious, and the hazards of 
war have at all times been found united, to crush thesB 
iitctories; and in addition to these may be added, that 
the natural road for the gum of Zaara is along the 
banks o^ the Senegal ; whence the possessors uf this 
fiver might always draw hither, even tlie whole of it, if 
their conduct were firm, politic, and reasonable. 

The English, hitherto our masters in industry and 
commerce, were possessed of the Senegal during the 
whole time between t760and I779> llieywell knewtfaa 
advantage which theeXcluMve possesdion c^ this rivergare 
them in trading for the gum ; and from the moment 
they entered it, they forbad any of the ships, frequent- 
ing Arguin or Fortendick, in order that there mi^t be 
BO diversion in the disponng of a merchandize, whidi 
ought naturally to take place at the factories of the 

The tree which yields the gum, known in cummerce 
under the name of the gum of the Senegal, belongs tn 
the genus of Acaclu, and is called by the Mochs and 
negroes neu the river, when it produces white gunit 
Uerecb, and when it yields red gum, 'Nebueb. 
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These two species of Acacia gum«tr«es are the nwit 
numerous, and are abundamly propagated in tlw 
wkite and moving sands, ^hich form the soil of iJw 
counirjes bordering on the sea from Cape . Blanco of ■ 
Barfaary to Cape Verd, and in those which are dtuated 
lo the Norlh of the course of the Senegal, from Gilam 
■to the factory called the Desart. 

Kiany other species of gum-trees are also to be 
{ound here ; but the Uereck and Nebueb are not only 
the most valuable, and the most numerous but three 
krge forests &re principally composed of them, and 
are known under the appellation of Sahel, At-Fatack, 
and Et-Hiebar, and which are situated at the me^ 
' ridianal extremilieti of Zaara, or the great deeart of 
Barbery, and ti&arly at an equal distance from the bor» 
ders of the Senega), and the sea. 

■ The Uereck is found in equal plenty in the environs 
of fort St. Louis of the Senegal, and on the southern 
banks of this river, as far as Podhor. 1 have- seen it 
*bo in the islands of Sorr and Thiong ; and in Wood 
-Island ; the>{e trees are not connected together, but 
scattered here and there. 

The gum tree of the Senegal js not in general mort 
than eighteen or twenty feet high, and about three feet 
in circun) fere nee ; at least, such are, according to the 
Moors who sell us the gum, the trees which form the 
three forests of Sahel, Al-Fatack, and El-Hiebar. I 
have, however, seen gum trees iwenty-five and twenty- 
eight feet high, in the islesof Sorr and Thiong; but the 
■oil here is covered with a bed of vegel^te earth, and 
the trees are very few in number- 
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tn general also the gum tree is crooked, and hat a 
very irregular, inelegant, and unpleasant appearance i 
in fact, nearly all these trees are, in tbc language of the 
forester, stunted, and the stocks of a year old resembU 
rather bushes than shrubs. ■ ^ . 

This effect is doubtless owing to the aridity and dele- 
terious quality of the .sandy soil in which they vegetats, 
but more particularly to the keenness and malignity of 
the East winds, which prevail hera during the whol* 
winter, and consequently prevent them from arriviBg at 
tbeir full perfection. 

' The leaves of Ihis tree are alternate and bifed, veiy 
small, and of a dry, dirty green ; the branches are 
thorny from the part where the leaves project ; the 
flowers are white and very short; the trunk is full; 
hard, and dry, and the bark smooth, and of a dark 
green colour. 

Those who wish for a more detailed information, re- 
lative to the, gum trees of the Senegal, may consult the 
works of M. Adanson, of the Academy of Sciences, 
who visited and resided in the Senegal upwards of fifty 
years in the capacity of a naturalist. 

He has ^ven a description of every species of gum 
tree which is to be found in the countries comprised be- 
tween the twentieth and the fourteenth d^ree of North 
latitude, and from the borders of the~ Atlantic Ocean, 
to the eighth longitudinal degree 6f the island of Ferro. 

He also brou^t with him to France, from the environs 
of the St-negal forty species of.Acaeiagum trees, all 
of which furnished a greater or. less quantity of (um. 
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TIm five speciee of gum trees, toltich itUt laanwd 
scndeniicia.1) principally attended to, du^^ bii nti- 
dmce at the Senegal, were the icd gum tree Nebueb, 
the red one of Gonake, and the white ooe of Suing, 
all of which he ranges in the class of true Acacias ; he 
likewise observes, " that the white gum tree Ueredi, and 
thewhite kind caHed Ded, ought to form another gBaui> 
ttie chief of which should be the gum tree of thx&c- 
Segal, SB its juice fovni* ttlmost the only jipurisbment of 
tbe Mooi^ during their tedious travels, in th« vut do* 
lart of Zaara." 

It appears that the three forests already -mentioscd, 
tad which fiimith the gum, ve purchase (rom (Itt 
Moon, are principally composed of the Uereck and 
Kebueb, the dret of which produces, the white gutu, 
and the second the red. 

I shall not make any more observations relative to 
the botany of this tree, which I consider only as pro- 
ducing « vatuable merchandise, and as being the piin' 
Cipttl cause of our relation nith the Moors, dispersed 
in tribes over the great desaxt of Barbary ; it has al* 
ready been mentioned Aat these pec^le. procure and 
mU to use the gam. 

TVe Moorish tribes, with whom we keep up a cour 
•tant intercourse, and who frequent the western htxia 
«f the Senegal, for the purpose of di!|>4sing to us 
4heir gum, are three in number, and are distingui^ed 
by the names of Tranhac, Biachkoax, and Ouled-£l- 
Haghi, or Darmanko. 

6<»Be ditcoMenUd individuals of theae du«e ttibcs 
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kavefotined tbcmsrivcs iitto a wandering horde, who 
live by pill^c, cKtorlion, aiid rapine. These vagabonift 
are scaltgroil uverthd coasts on the Atlantic Ocean, 
bctwacn Injujaghcr tiear the ^{a^igot, called by Ibe 
French the Maiigot of the MaringouinsJ and Cape Bo^ 
jador, situated in 26"'' 30' North latitude. 

I'his fcrocious Sisrde mRkcj it a custom to tratch fof 
shipwrecks ; their ."^ics are pliinted along the whole of 
tW coast, ifhick is more than a hundred leagues ia 
extCDt, and . correspond with each other by signals ; 
when a vessel, which they ihcmsetves often mislead by 
blsc signs, appronches imprudently towards the land, 
and there runs aground, these savages plunder the ship 
thus wrecked, seize the lunfortunate ivrctches who arc 
thrown upon the coast, treat ihem' with disgusti:^ 
4>arharity, and either throw tbe»n into captitity, or sclj 
^em to neighbouring hordes, who carry to Moroccoi, 

Even in 1/87, they sold somccajirives to the son of 
the Emperor <^ Morocco, (vho had been separated from' 
hb Ctther by a revolt, and lived dissiraced is a fuJ 
gitiva.'inGoalata, the great oasis of the dcsart, a hun- 
dred lerigues from the Senegal, - 

The manners and customs of this barl^arous clan are 
oaavagcand ii;rclcious as the life wliich ihey lead.- 
'ITie reader may^nd some dreadful details m the ac- 
counts of Messrs. Briason and Saiitnier, who were both 
at different periods shipwrecked on these inhospitable 
coasts, fud thrown into captivity by these cruel and 
^ tilers wiittchei. 1 was then in Africa, and a short 
litpe.afler these disasters, an acocunt of them reached 
ihcislaud Qf'tfae fcenegal. 
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Thu mndcring horde is dcnomiaateil the Ttibe of 
Tliievet. 'fhe Brachknai, the Darmatiko, tad the 
Trarshaz, never nientiiin thcni under any other name j 
even tbey rheniselves do not bluih at sdt^ag this dc- 
te*tabk i^ipeltxtion ; nay, it is even with the tillc of 
the Chiffrf tit Tribe of TUevu (hat the Moor, whom 
tbow Mvage& acknowledge as their head, intivduces 
himKlf to the Governor of the Senegil. 

Strange and cruel ignorance of barbarity, which iu|»- 
pOKi thereexisti a nataral right to plunder aad enslave 
the unfortunate victimi of the windi and vtx» t 

The tribe of Triirshas in particular cultivate th« 
frieodihip of thit horde of thieve§, because the Moon^ 
Tranhas wet« in the halMt of encampiDg in the m- 
ttrons of the river St. John, and ia the b»j-s of Ai^oia 
and PoTtendicIt, where they wU a part of their gum. 

The adBtnislratioB of |he Senega) gives aliio to ibit 
chief of the robbcA anouat presents, under the name 
of ctistonm to iaduce the vagabond Moors, who fona 
this tribe, to save individuals who were wrecked on die, 
eeaits which they frequented, asd bring them to St* 
lAuis. The English gave feir ever/ slave of -tfci* hind 
two guineas a head. 

It must not be thou^t huHuliatin^ Hum to tMil 
with a sort of diitiaction, the chidf ttf a hosd of nAf 
benj the adminiitration t^ the Senegal ought even to 
muntain, -with.thii savage hoxie, a regnlaT inlcrcoyvse, 
and conclude witbilB chie^ a treaty which ikmM have 
for its object, the safety of all those wboOiAc dugeit 
of the sea might place wUhin their power; such a^matf 
would be consistent with the duties of hamaaity. 
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In 17BS, T refttsttOei dKW aiwatega to M. it la 

Lusenu), the.n.-uinntM nf nuriofi, mhI I explained to 
him, that it nouU be vcrjr easy by rneMX at m» KKMiat 
piesent of about twenty guineu to tbc Awt, «n4 prin- 
cipal Moot of tkii wandcrii^ liibe^ to iwU ce tken not 
•nlj to sav« such nnbcluMate iodividaab, as arc olkca 
thipwrecke«l on tUa ttcMrt cout, but to conduct tiiera 
• nTe ta tbiLgoverntneni «f the Sene^l, tor a laasMD of 
two Or ihroc guitKM nhiclh might be paid for eack of 
these (teplorabk viclinn of ignorsDCe asd hlabty. Ant 
the rcToiution which begun ia l7S!h Aatctni the-eM. 
cutioD of A plEUk which U)« nuuEt» kxA vifk Hiidt 
humanily adopted. 

I koow Bol Khetticr ^t hu WKt hM* peribrraed ; if 
it has not) it, is the duty of goverweccri that il dwniU 
b«; Bsd I9 wch a philaAtbropic pvucoedtogt which* 
■koald ba axteddsd to thipwreckE of wkatwercr aatioa 
they may be^ they «9!>ld >* ^obm mcatwre allemte the 
misforttuiMi which ta^ titlet,ext«Bsive«Bii<i batiktraitd 
a generally Ion aad dangerout ccaKt. nader but.toa 
frequent. 

After this digression on the horde of Moaritk thieves, 
let <u now return to the tbrev txibea whv colkct and 
dispose of'the gum. 

1>e possession, the cfljoyntfnts, and the eonvperee^ 
(4 the soQthern conntries of Zaara> which are situated 
to the North of the course of the Senefp], and extend 
from the nwutU of this riyer to the lengitiute (tf Gnhu%' 
seem to have belonged for many eenturiest to tha 
MoorS'Trarshaz, Btachlinai, and Oulcd-EI-Hnghi, com* 
tnonly known under the name of Darmanko. 
o it 
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Tli«M tttren tribes have establish menfS txti in«)mc 
of the .habitable parts of the waatidcstLrt ofTaarti; the 
'oaws which they occupy, are neertwo-hundreii l^a^nc^ 
(listaot from the Sent^gal iii the ioteriot of the (ll.■:^a^t.' - 

It is the same with ZaoTs, »■ wiih tbe d«sert of the 
Thebaide, ohly the oases of the grand dcsa.rt of Bnr- 
baiy, are less comiderable, anil Icbs agreeatil^thantlio^f 
of the lliebaidc ; they are ata great distance fro to each 
oth^r; some springs of fi«sh water are hens favourable 
to vegetation ; palm and date trees, with others of the 
mot genua, floarish, and produce fruits of nutritious 
tubstancp* ; but the shade which they after, it, as it Aere 
more valuable then their production. 

This shade and thne springS) have permitted th« 
fonnation of fine pasturages, which, from the assidaifjr 
of the Moors, have become very extenuve, and they 
ind on them goats, oxeu, camels, and horses. 
' AccordiiQ to the Moors, the three tribes ofTrarshaf', 
Brachltnar, aod Darmanko, occupy seven oases, the 
three principal of which, have become the centre of tb« 
iotcrest, and concerns of each respective tribe. ' 

. The territory possessed by the Trarshaz, has fa^its 
limits, the Atlantic Ocean to the Wetit, the courcc of the 
S«ncg«I as iar as the bar to the S'^ulb, the branch' nf 
Enderer, and the lake of Cayor to the East, and to the 
North a line unknown, apd doubtless indefinite. 
- This tribe occupies three oases, to which they relira 
with their flocks, their horses, and their camels, during 
(be rainy season ; while the fine months last, tfiey en- 
cunp Aemselves in the environs of the river, on ih* 
banks of the bratich of Enderer, andof thclakeCeyar; 
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tlM forest of Sabel, aitd tome lalt mines src faund in the ' 
territory -of this tribe. , 

Th« principal oasis, or capital uf the Trarahait U 
denominated Hoden, but the Moors an; so fnyaterioua 
with regard to their places of ren<lcacv, whore they 
retire during the rain^ season, tWy auswcr any quc»- 
tioBS relative to them, vith such laconic reserve^ «iid in' 
such an amlxgaoiis, ofcicurei and concise Hutnoer; that 
it is impossible to obtain fny certain informatioa oa. 
these interior parte of the dcsart, which tbey inhakit 
aod call thnr country. 

The £n^ish have been more inde&iigabk th») ow^ 
selves, in collecting facts rehitive to Zaara, and from 
iheia it appears, that the oases of this desarl occupied 
by &e three tribes, who sell us the gam, are nituateA 
between thv- eighteenth and twenty-second degvees o£ 
North latitude, and between the ocean and scvcntla 
longitudinal d^ree of the island of Ferro ; the ternto> 
lies occupied by the Bracklutaar and the Ouled'EI- 
Haf^i, have for their amilhera limits, the.nortkenk 
tanks of ihcSene^; ta the East.jhey ate Wiuufadby 
Ladamar, to the Wgst by the territory of 4ib TmnliM* 
aad to Ott North, tike tte last ueBtioned tribfi by att 
iadelciminata line. 

These ttu: bit tebes oho ate in s^ne dafree relateiif 
iMCe tbey piocced fncothe saaw ikfck, possessed fouv 
oases, and the faresu of Al-Fsitack, and £1-Hiefa«ri 
tbeu arrabw amty sail leinei in tbciT territory. 

It is aasd ikat th« fbtpest of Sahel is exriusit^y pna- ' 
atased by- (be. Tiar^as. Tina .forest COMsB cntinljt 
«C »iuM gam. trees, which pradnfia A«.mc^ wluabl* 
• 3 
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gum, from iti purity anJ transparency. It is sitUntctf' 
twenty leagues to the East of Fortenilick, aiid 
tweaty-five lo the North-cast of llie part of the river, 
frequented by the Trarshiic. In 17S7, this fo rent pas- 
■•UMd ui adJiriotial iin{Kirtancc ax it enahlcd the 
Tratshax, to keep up a very active correspondence villi 
tke French of the Senegal, as well aa u-ith. the English, 
'wko since the treaty of 1782, had continued to fm^ucttt . 
*ll the neighbouring harbours. 

It will not certainly be supcrilunin ke^a to nc<]ua)nt 
the Tcader,ivith the conduct anil policy of the Englisb, 
relative to the gum tmde, while tlicy were- madtcrs of 
the Senegal, and even aftiT they lost that ituperiorily. 

Ja I76S1 when the treaty o)' Vertaillej secured to 
Ibeni the exclusive possessiim of the conMnerco of this 
nver, and«f the island St. l.ouii, wltich they bad ac-' 
quired during the seven yean) war, vhon the bJtill of 
^ir plcni potent! arios eii\eluped in obscurity, and dis- 
guised in an enigmMiciil manner, theri^t^hich trance 
•xpccted, Dtfd wished to reserve, of intding vuiijointly 
with them to the bays of Arguin, and gre&t Snd litilei 
Portciwlick, this crer cnterpiising, but still >BioTe, abl« 
Mtion, tKcd know iKfw to profit byourwealtnms. 

She bad bceome sole proprietor of the MiaBoerce o# 
Ihe Senegal, and lAe wished to enjoy italsMAld undia. 
tarbcd. She did not sufie^-tt!for amomcnt totecsme- 
» .^BCiition, whether ihe rigkt which Fjance tlioogltt- 
U^rself potaeued of, to.trade alosg ihe coatt coiDpi;iEed. 
between Cape Blaaco of Barbary, and the bu of -fiie 
8enegak, atod loirtqnent tbe ba/* situated :betwcea tb» 
tm pwottficaltf: ekwted; the preiempterilj 4«a4ect» 
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t^t vh hMnM tbiS' rigbti ^<1 that the equivocal con* 
stniction of the article by irhich vq imagined ourselves 
td have reserved ititaprtvik^c, could not be inlerpnt- 
«t in out fi»TDiJr. ■ 

Tlio English, ibcrefore stationed armed vemds alon; 
these coasts, iritb ordcrt to fire apon "all «e»ds which' 
might attempt to inptiroacli, of wbalc\'er natien the;' 
might be, hoteTVn Oxccftting tbnrowii mcrokantiaen. ' 

Dy this bohlness th«y af once deciilcd the <)ucstiaii,- 
uid destroyed Ihc amb^tty'of this article of the treaty 
of 1763, in which OUT sappoied rights were m> bad!; 
stipulated, and «d poorly explained. The iiuerpreta' 
tion, however, by means o£ the cannoD, had every d<^ 
sired effect; they d6 longer protested against this bold. 
prncoe<linj;,' and no one^itenoied to contradict >t>' 

I'he English, coitfident that ne dare not molest 
tltem, cvntualed and deiaolished all the expensive 
eatablishmentE,' which we had formed at Arguinand; 
Porte nilick;ti>ey forbaJe all ifaeir mcrchiintsfromfreiti 
qUenting -thcKc harbours ; and armed vvaeels was main- 
raidbdj'toeflfoscBihis orderi whowobjectnas certaiitb^i 
mtioiwl am^toell-iMlriby an' inkeUigent. nation; fron^ 
tbife proceeding rctuUcd ^rst, economy iii theii expetin 
diture, and a freedom from all the inconventencei,J8nd 
erabarrassmenti, which were ncccis«ily incumb«nt 
iiy«n Aa**kfy, nniatenancai and pnMeciiMi of tktesj 
•ttabliihnifti»;> ind i secondly, tlie great foK^y titl 
recctving the ^ua. ffi)m! the forest of Sabel, which. . tbe- 
Trarsba0W«Te'dain{i«t}ed'to>'biii>g mtoto to the livmv 
iul'it'wai io iottgpi ibcughti of cbmfefjng it to.' Aigaist 
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or Porteadick, wUlc the En^Nl reowiud auiilm of 
the Sepegtil. 

W« obtaimtd again dtt posMMlon gf thu river afier 
bftving driven them frdm it in 1779. aad liw peace of 
17A9, re-otaUidod as in alt Mr rigbts. It tfaererore 
<m1j wiBBiuiJ for n> to adopl Ibe tame wis* an4 lea- 
sanabla cosduct which the Engltib' had before done. 
Th« MicocM of the coaaanaadar Suffrcot had rstured.' 
titc €OUi«ge«Ltid glory of our wvy, which now bogan to 
be feared and reelected. Admiral* Bouill^, d'Eslaing*. 
awl elhen, had made the French flag triumi^ancin ihe 
AndHcs, and our auxiltiar^- army, under the eommand 
of M. de Rot^anbcm*, had decided the itxtepeif 
dtonce of the United. States sf America j £(iglkiMtL 
therefore, had laanied to divad tit, and we were hence 
enablad to hold a finner laaguage at VerMillei, in 1783, 
thaave had done ia I7S3, though the treafy ile then 
made waa ntot 10 Bdvantageous as it ought to haic been, 
aad aa it easily r.i^t huM bees. 

When thii peace was made, -oar miniitrrs seemed to 
haifl fiDEgotCen. that mu lAftwaBcc ww. io a mattbev 06 
IpeailJDg, aull ami void ahtag tii the Wntam coaata.^ 
Africa, cpiaprtKd b^twcan the Straghta oC GibralUE 
aad Cape Pafanas* 

Fat Irom eudaavawring to ^n to our eonaieece Mck 
prrrilegef aamt^tpulilin eapiilibno with that of Eaf- 
tand, th^ stipulBted no ooa iadindual coaditioil, wbidk 
GWdd be of odranlagv to it-: the ^"g^'tS «& the coa? 
timryf who never forget asy things Md wIm »«re mt>n 
Ute^the than, vehad baau *» tht j>MC« et tf49> ««tt 
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inew. how to preserve ro herself, in a clcSf aiiddeci^M 
mnnner, the right of ttading conjointly with us fd 
Jirguiii and Portcndick; «« had not the lirmiMs^ to 
T(:ftise this, utiJ tO(lcA?ii(lr as thuy hud dune, thoimpor* 
lance uf the advaiiti^cscotKcd^l to^ui by thofxclukiw 
posscsiion of die SoMgut : nay a short time afierMards, 
we ourselves ope&idi4o tbere the iiieaiu of a- dangerous 

'. ■ During the yeare 1779, '780, 1/81, arid J782, we 
were the sole maatcra of the coasts of the Seni^l ; dur- 
ing this titnc nd PJiglish vessels navigated there ; and 
we should have takenadvantagcof this period of uncoiU' 
noQ superiority, to have attached to us Hilly-Koury^ 
then king oi.tbo Trarshai. This Moor regretted th« 
^gliih I he<, lov^: them ; and we shoifld baro ende»> 
voured to make him forget thetn, and in^lnce hini to 
continile .thojouitbm, whicb.iiis tribe fasd. adopted, oT 
eoQveying all the gum from the forest of Sahel, to tha 
confines of the dtsart ; but &r from this, vie, in spite of 
reason, and with an incredible negligence, re-established 
a road, ivhich the ability of the English had so careful- 
ly destroyed, and in 1781 and 1783, French vessels 
varc seen trading for gnm at Portendick, and this not ' 
a* interlopers, but with special letters of commission, 
issued from the marine office, and by an immediate 
order from the minister. 

Some years afterwards, anoliicr circurattanGe ocGur< 
red still more sisgalar. They had by accident conceded 
t ho exclusive privilege of thegum trade -to a society 
at' Parisj and at fhc same time tbey gave private |(crmis- 
ainns'to fnmgn men^ants to' trade for Ihil article, iR 
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t&OM karboiin which Khauld hiivc brcn dlwndoned mt 
forgotten, II is truf, ihw kt this period the helm o( 
ovr nuirilime a^irs wu no longer in the bnnds of KL 
de Sartinr. who for sucK a length qf time bad held it 
Uritb so much glory And-advaotuge to France. 

If ctrcuinttanc«B shuuld ultimMely prevent us from 
fttUining the excluMve uee of th^^s compnKd b»- 
tweea Cape Mirick and [be tiar of the StMgal. v« 
MtaH at leant employ all our indueuce over the triba uf 
TransbsB, to imKice them lo brisg all the gum fion 
the forest or Sabtl to the lactory of .the diruTt ;. md if 
ev<ni to obtain thin end, we i^iould find ounelves con> 
|>«lled:to augment, by lome tboiuanda of- franet, tiM 
pMseiita and in^wsti paitf to tbe king of the Tnnhu^ 
mhI the principal officer* of tbii tribe, let it not Im 
neglected, for wa sbali be ami^y indemnified by the in^ 
creMdd quM^j of gum which wiH bence be brouglrt 
tor sale. 

According to authentic traditions among the Moon 
•f the southern countriea af Zaara, and preierved fron 
generation to generation 1^ tbe Mar^ouhti, who ar« 
their priests, the tribe of Brachkuaa, and Aat of 
Ouled-EL-Haghi, foi'mecly constituted only on» body 
of men. It is said that about four ceDturics ago, a 
colony of Ouled Moors, who inhabited a very consider- 
able oasis under the tropic of Cancer, between lbs 
tenth and fifteenth degree East-of the island of Fcrro, 
quitted their native lands, and conducted by a chief 
called Amar-Abdallah, esUbUshed themselves in a bft- 
bitable country a hnndnxl leagues to ttie North of lb« 
fet^sof Al'FaMckandfil-Hiebar. The Onled-^ooia 
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w«K- also denoDuuted Bnchknat ;' tnd ffMn tbal lime 
they appropriated to thcmselTc* the territory con- 
prised betireen that of the Trardiu md Lndaraar 
tribes tlwy worked tbe forosU of Al-Fatack and Ui- 
Htebar, aa well as many salt tninra, wbidi are stimtrf 
la tboM sandy dasarti. 

Anwr-AbdoUah, tbe chief of tbii cotosy, had tw 
•om, whan ha pofttOBcd in hii lifc time, by dividiog 
Aa OuMc-Brachknaa into two tribae, and pving one 
to each of tkm. The int pfoemd tba mane of 
BracbnaZt and had for their chief Ali-Agrichy, tbe 
eldest aon of Amai, whose porterity mti rery nnme- 
loas, and iron whoa descended Hamct Moktar, who 
was in 1787 king of tbe Brachknas, and acknowledged 
at the lame time at tbe chief of the two tribes. 

It was doubtless, by tbe right of primo-geniture, that 
the Bmchhnai ^propriated to tbentsetTet tbe postci- 
non of the fbreat of Al-Fatach, which from its proxi- 
mity to tbe Senegal, and tbe fort of Pbdhor, not being 
aboTe thirty leagues distant, has become a situation 
more inportaiA and ntoifl pleasant than that of E1- 
Hiehar; in this forest, also, tbe specie* oC wbite gnm^ 
tract predominates. 

The second tribe bad for its chief, Aghi-Darmank^ 
lecond son of Amar-Abdallali ; and in order to diath^ 
guish himself frnn tbe Bnobknaz, he retnined bis 
yriaitiYe nme of Onled, and added (o it El-A^i-Oar- 
muakft. The aa p oe i >a settertl mention Hie Moon of 
this tribe under the naasa «f Damwiko. They had fbt 
their pMriEao»r liM hnu of EUHiiAar. which conns^ 
fcindfdly of red giun treoi, and (bey ue establisbed 
i« two oiasea, silaaM rtout ei|^ly leapM* t* the Ksrtls. 
eactof lUs forest. 



i 
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Ib'm Iraililiaii is g^wniny rrciivcd among I lie ^To>'>t9 
aiid negroes on the banks of tb^ Scm^al, and thi>y 
vrJirdoul]tlew never amuder itinany other light. 'This 
it toww'cr cert&io, that- the 'tribe of Dftrmaiiko-ha\-c 
•Iwayi.had bA undcyiating tospect far, and attacbmput 
to, the Brachknazians ; their chiefs always' displayed 
^le gicalest detierenetf for Uamet'^Muktar, chief of the 
last-raeDtJgnod:.tri^, ■ild."adctiowlcdgc4-^ him as. •the' 
I'lngi general of tlte nation, and bthcr of the'&mity of 
the Agriebytt ^Oo: every oecasi on,' ihotnteresli of these 
two tribes are always united together, always incl'udad 
in the same treaties, and the king of the Brachknaiisns 
alone , discusGcs, acts, and incladcs cveiy thing, for 
these allied tribes,- without ever experiencing aity c^ 
position or rejiroacfa on the part of the Moon at ■ Dar- 
manko. 

'llie forest of £I-Hicbar, which belongs, to Ihestf . 
Moon, ii sitiMted more to the North than the two 
others ; it i* aboat thirty-two leagues from' the borders 
of Cok, and the fort of . Podhor, forty leagues from the 
coofinei of the cicaurt, thirty leagues from Portendick,' 
cixty from Arguin, and twenty- five from the river St: 
John, which emp^iea itself mW the sea near Cttpc MU 
rick, and the pos<«sAon of which the English r^ttlincd 
to themselves by the treaty of 1782. r < 

. The situation of this forest iG'fayourobleto lhc-En|^ 
lisbs because, it is nearer joae pan of. tbff-vcrioui hayf 
on. the roast of Btuba;^, ,lbe use^it^isli ihcy iMtv 
relaiosdr than to wir lettablidnnantsoB the riveK If 
J have entered ipta Mine detatts-ud -the commaa origiri 
of the .Brac b k nM iaa s , and, the Damdnkos, it lia« 
{■rincipaUjr jpiwD .firpm flsy wish* to elucidate ctcaHf 
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that it will always be in our jioricv to prevent any di- 
version of tliE gum ol' KI-llJi-l)uv, towards the river of 
St. John, or to Porlciidick, by simply altacliiig to us, 
the chief or king of tlie llr.idikniucians ; an event which 
depends solely on certain arrrfnj;ements and treaties,- 
which would be favourable to the two tribes of which ' 
he is general. , ^ 

If our conduct and proceedings, with regard to this 
lloorish king, be always confornmblc to our real in- 
terests, and to a just and rea$onabie policy, it may be 
coimdered as certain, that 'the produce of the gum 
trees of the two forests of Al-Fatack aod El-Hiebar, 
will always he carried to the borders of Cok, oc4r the 
fort of PodhoT ; and in that case it would require & 
sin{!;ul(ir series of disahtrous events, and a cottduc^ 
highly impolitic, to induce these two tribes, whoae in- 
Kresls are inseparable, to abaaJon the river, and 
convey their gum to the coast, 

I shall now proceed to make some obsen'ations on 
the manner and time in which the Moors collect tho ■ 
gum, from the three forests, and the period when they 
encamp themselves on the right bank of the Senegal, 
for the purpose of selling to us this commodity. 

It b well known, that the western coubtries of 
Africa, comprised between the tenth d^ree of Kort& 
latitude, and the tropic of Cancer, and between the 
first and twcnty-iifth longitudinal degree East of the 
island of Ferro, do not receive the tropical rains till 
towards the beginning of July. This law of nature it 
almost invariable, and it seldom happens, that in tb« 

TQl. I. F 
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countries watered by the"SenegaI, that the rainy season 
begms much before the first of July, or that it is pM>- 
longed beyond the first days of Noi-cmbcr. 

It is also pretty well known what are called rainy 
seasons, between the tropics ; when this time com- 
mences, the waters of the heavens fall in torrents on 
the earth i the heat is humid aJid stifling; stonns un- 
ceasingly succeed each other, and the rivers swdi w»d 
overflow all the low lands, which surround them; all 
the shallows are quickly delttged, and the Senega) re- 
ceives such a prodigious access irf water, that its level 
i» elevated upwards of twenty feet ; its overflowings are 
extensive as those of the Nile in Egypt ; its smooth 
•nd tranquil coarse become rapid and impetuous, and 
ao vessei can any longer proceed up it but by mean« 
of towing; the waters of the sea, which during ibe pre- 
ceding months, had entered, and given the river ■ 
brackish tasle, as far as forty Ic^ues from its mouth, 
ean no longer enter, and fresh water may be procured 
«ven near the bar. 

It may; I think, be confidently asserted, that the 
legions irrigated by the Senegal and the Gambia, tc- 
ceive during the rainy season a mass of water three tiroes 
more considerable than the most humid countries in 
France absorb during a whole yeor. 

Wten&e lan^ have been abundantly saturated, by 
theseheavy rains ; when, the waters begin to disappear, 
And when the sands begin to diy, which is towards the 
15th of November, then also wc may perceive ooEtng 
,frora the trunk, and principal branches of the gum 
tiees, a gumroy juice, which at first has no consistency. 
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but trickles down the trees; &t the end, however, of 
fifteen days tlijs juice becomes ia^pissated, adhering to 
the incision whence it issued, sometimes twisted in a 
vermicular form, but must commonly in round or ol>- 
long drops: these are white when proceeding from the 
whitegum tree, and of a yellowish orange colour, bor- 
dering a little on. the red, when, proceeding from thq 
Kd gum ti'ee. 

The drops are always transparent, aod brilliant :t 
the part where they are broken off; when they are held 
for a short time in the mouth, they possess «U ib« 
clearness, transparenay, lustre, and limpidity of thu 
finest rock crystal. 

These gummy exudations are entirely natural, and 
the Moors solicit tlwm by no kind of arciticc, or any 
>ort of inci^iioD. 

These precantiona would indeed bo superfloous, be- 
ttause lh« variations of the atmosphere in the season 
immediately succeeifing that of the heavy rains, alona 
increases infinitely the clefts on ibe surface of tho 
bark, and by means of these, wl|ich answers every 
purpose, the gums find a natural ai]N easy passage. 

Towards the 10th of November, the easterly winds 
facfpn to prevail, or rather those of the North-east. 
These winds are dry and blighting ; they are burning 
two-thirds of the day, and cold during the night and 
noraing. 

This North-cast wind (in the Senegal improperly 
called an easterly wind) passes over those immensa, 
. auidy plains, which border on the West of £gypt, and 
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afterwards crosses the spacious desart of Zaam. Tlii* 
ninil is whrtt ihc Arabs uiid tlie Moors call Samiel ot 
Cimaoii, ntifl ubicii in other parts of Afric* bears ihe 
'name of [[armiitans: its pestiferous anti malignant 
gualiiiesorcMCII kiiow». 

This wiiuL before it roaches the batiks of the Se- 
negal, iloiibilcss loses those dangerous qualities which 
it [>osafsscs ill the desart ; for in the conntrics border- 
ing on the island of St, Louli, though it may be in- 
convenient from its keenness and activity,, yet it never 
occn^HJuns any diseases; but on the contrary, tha 
violent fevers which are pividuced by (he bad season, 
generally cease when the Nortli-east uind begijis to 
prevail. It is, however, arid and devouring ; it ab- 
lorbs, so completely dissipates, and above all ^o - suit- 
dcLily the humidity of inanimate bodies, that they 
have not time to adapt theinselws to the Tacuum.'oc- 
casioned by- this unexpected and rapid desircsltont 
, hence tlie adhesion of the particles of tliese bodies ii 
compelled to separate. ■ 

I have seen pieces of wainscot split suddenly with a 
considerable detuivntion, and glass goblets break ia 
half; a walnut tree nilcr, of four lines in thickness, 
split exactly in the middle, with a noise similar to m 
(trong electric explosion. 

From hence ma^ easily be conceived, the eSect 
which these arid afiU piercing winds must have on the 
bark of the gum trees, which it naturally vicnder and ' 
smooth ; consequently the apertures are vCTy miiite- 
rous, and the gum e.xudei from all pavts in profu- 
■ioD. 
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The drops are in general about the size of a small . 
parlridge's agg; there are also, occasionally, tonia, 
both larger and smaller; I had one, which was five' 
iodies and a half long, by a medial breadth of four 
inches : thei« variations are howevsr very rare. 

If the gum of the Senegal did not possess an essential 
tenacious quality, the keenness and rapidity of the East 
wind would infallibly detach the half formed dropt 
from the trees, which would then be blown along by the 
wind, and covered with sand ; hi^nce the produce 
would be less pure^ less valuable, and more diflicult to 
collect : Ibis, however, never happens, for the drupn- 
adhere firmly to the bark,, near the apertures from 
whence they issued. 

On the other side, if the easterly wind did not' in- 
'fereaK the number of. incifiions, and thus open an iafi-' 
nity of passages, by which the- gum might transpire^ 
the drops would becomemore scarce, and at the uma 
time proportionably large; hence -their weighl woulil . 
overcome their tenacity ; tbt:y would fall to the earth,, 
and he buried in the sand, which would render A« 
stowage of them in the holds of the gum ships not ofAg-i 
iBore difficult, hut also more bulky. 

Thus, whoever attentively observe), will evecy wher*. 
perceire, that He, who has created nature, and inces-- 
■antly conducts her operations, has ordained every thing 
for the best. 

About the beginning of December, the three Moorish. 

tnbes quit those habitations which they have formed, in . 

tJbe Ya<t .solitudes of Zaara, and where they have cot^' 

».5. 
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Icctetl their families, their flocks, their camels, and their 
\vcnlth, ' a.n<l each tribe begins his march towards 
their respective forests of gum trees. 

At the different oases, they suffer to remain only de- 
crepid ohi men, imliecile women, children, nnd young 
girls ; atl those who arc employed in tending the flocks, 
In educating the horses and camels, and other indi». 
pensible occupations ; the blaclt slaves arc also left bc~ ' 

All the rest form an immense Army, the disposition 
of which is etjifally confused and savage ; it is a wild 
assemblage of men women, joting giris and bovs, 
children at the breast, and an Innumerable number 
of camels, oxen, and goats. 

The kinE,s, princes, and the rich people, mount their 
luiraes, and their camels; oth<'rs ride on oxen, and' 
WiDc again proceed on foot. 

After a march of tweWe or fifteen day« each tribe 
Birives at its respective forest, and at the borders of 
which theypiich their tents. 

The harvest continues about six necks, and whenth« 
gun, thus collected, is properly formed, anil every 
thing in readiness, they prepare to strike theln teats and 
prrocoed to the banks of the Seneipil. They load the 
gutn on camels and oxen ; the- ordinary burthen of a 
catnd is from four to five hundred pounds, while that 
of an ox, is generally about a hundred and fifty ; tb« 
gum 15 put into immense lenthcm sack; made of tanned 
■ o>,- hides, 4 
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All the glim which is ihus collected, and packed up, 
js not pItLCad all at once on ihe beasts of bunhen who 
lire te convey it to the. banks of the livcr and to the- 
diRcrent markets ivhci'e it is sold ; the chiefs of the 
tribes alone proceed to these markets, accompanied by 
a certain number of the priueipal Moors, who alway* 
are, or pretend to be, rclatioiis of the kings, or of 
their favourite women ; they are followed by an escort 
of arnied men. 

The king and the principal officers of the Trarshaz, 
treat for their tribe separately ; while Ihc king and> 
principal men of the Brachkiuus ami the DairaaakOh 
treat for their two tribes cotijuitctly. 

While the cikiefs of these tribes are conferring I'elative- 
to the price at which the gum shall be sold, the iVIoors; 
behind at the camps, loud their cargoes, 
cing their march, baltabout two days jour- 
ney from the river; here they wait the conclusion of thai 
conferences between theu' chie& and the oveBseers' of 
the govenofBent of the Senegal, aitd witk the Frencb' 
mMcfaants. 

These preliminades supcrinducs numerous delays^ 
debates, and ernbarrassmcnts ;. there^ is no kind of tricks 
which these Moors do not employ, no lies and impos- 
ture which tliey do not^itivent, to obtain for their gum, 
a price much greater than fhat of the preceding ye«r» 
The kings and ciiiefs play off a thousand cheats, and 
wery species of craft, tospunge a greater quantity of 
presents,, and imposts than had been given before ;- and 
to obtaiu this end, menaces and tinesse, are successively ' 
employed ;. tiic most ridiculous uad exaggerated pi»- 
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tentiom are every year renewed by, these subtle and 
cunning savages, who makcit a practise in all ttteic 
dealii^s, to create a multitude of obstacles and dilEculr- 
ties- 
It id only tfae agents and tlie overseers of the gum 
trade -who. with the merchants proceed to the desart and 
to Podbof for the purpose of purchasing this commodity 
and tbey well know that in these savage fairs, muck 
txdiuTn, inconvenience, and bustle miistbe endured. 

. TheMoore in their roguish dealings, possess a cool- 
twsi, which distract the whites ; their patience and 
phlegmatic conduct, singularly disconcerts the vfyacity 
of the Europeans, whofuUof ardorand impotiencewish 
to strike the bargainat once, while theMoors, in order to 
enlyige the presents, or the profits, incessantly defer a 
final tecraiuatioD. Meanwhile we also arm ourselves 
with patience, become cautiqui, ofastinatCt and heady, 
and thus finish by mutual opposition. 

When every thing is. completely settled on both ^dea, 
tte Moorish cfaie^ return to their camps, and announce 
to their tribes that the market may now commence. 
They then begin their march, attd a few daya afterward* 
tbey Eeltle on the-banks of the river. 

It is at this place which the French }iave named the de- 
sarl, and which in fact, iS|One of the most' arid, and deso- 
late places in the world, that the gum fturis principally 
held ; it is situated on the borders of the river, at an 
equal distance from the isle St Louis, and the fort of 
Podhor, and tbeTrarshaa, convey thither, all the guia. 
procureii from tfae forest of Sahel. 
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Here (lie cyr surM-)s nu itltmitftble plain, fofmed of 
uliiti; aiiU moving sand; iiot a single herb, not a plant, 
iii)r even a bush- iltslicijir tin- melancholy unifonnity, the 
(iriiiirul monotony of iliis immense suliludc. It is 
ini)iossil)le to procure liere, even ailrop of good water, 
iind sIinilo)is Inden uilh ho^bciul^, ai^' obliged tu be 
acnt a considerable distance up the river to procure it, 
for at the dssart the waters arc brackish, they being 
mingled >vith those of the sen,- which flows in the Sene- 
;;al, as &r as the islam! of -Gick ; another reason is, 
-that the sands of the dcsart, arc so line and so moveable, 
that it is impQ!<sible to dig any ivella, without the water 
being considerably intermingled with sand. 

On the morning of the day of thcji' arrivul, may b« 
hearil at a distance the " hubbub wild" of these Moorish 
-armjes, enveloped in a cloud of dust ; and towards noon, 
■the immense solitary plain of (he deport, where the eytt 
wanders without discovering any object living or vege- 
tating is cevered with a numerous raultitude of mett, 
women, camels, horses, oxen, and goats, - 

All the animals arc canopied with the leafy brunches 
of the gum-trees, which at onca serve to secure them 
from the ardent heat of the sun, apd'the gum with which 
they are laden. 

Unc part uf these animals carry the tents and bag* 
gage, white uu others aro heaped the wofnao, who are 
Eccn siictiing their children, and young liids just htlcred^ 
The chiefs arc mounted on noble horses j some chosen 
camels, elegantly caparisoned, bear the women ofth« 
Icings and princes, in a kind of basket, covered with an 
auning ; a troupof )Iooi's,lirnitcd with fusiUAniise^yeH 
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Mlnchvi-e lances from eight Co ten feet high, form ,tha 
escort of these ambulatory .hordes, and vainly endea- 
vour to maintain some d^ree of order among this 
barbarous multitude. 

The air rings with theocciamations of this innumcra^ 
bic qnanlity of men, women, children, and animals, 
and ihe livii^ creatures which now fill this lately desart 
plain, appear incalculable. It is tmjiussible to convey 
a just iijeaof the disordcrand tumult of such a confused. 
assemblage, or to give an'accurate picture of the siiL- 
gulac uproar, which pervades these barbarosi meetings. 

When the Moors are ;ilt assembled together od tb« , 
banks of the river, and their tents pitched* and every 
thing arnuiged and disposed for commenciDg lh« tr&& 
fiC) a. cannon ia fired as a signal to begin. 

laaumeraUe are the tiun ofdisguitiitg.and unplea- 
saat. circunistaBceg, which attend tkese ncgociation*.. 
Tk« ^nt», as weU as the meEcbants^ aw inceasantlj' 
■urrounded and pressed by the^ untutored- and perr 
fidious savag«s ; UiAy must be immoveable in the midst 
oi their iajunos, their insults, and their menaces ; they 
must eudgre poi^M:ds raised agaiqst tbera, threatening 
•l^okji, oatmgeout expressions, and revolting gestures; 
they must submit to the perpetual importunities of kin^ 
And princes, to' tbe insatiable cupidity of their woioen, 
and in, fact to tb« opptMsire persecutiffos of. all the 
Iffibei, 

The naerchantia now no longermaster of Itis veKeV;- 
•fi the decks of tbe ships employed in tb« gum trade,, 
ud nhich are seldom less than a hundred tons burthen, 
VKtCftrered vith Mooci, oroudii^ gp each other t9s 
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^vards the fore of tlie vessel ; the stern is defended by 
field piecest and a, part of the crew who remain under' 
arms; but in fact it would be too tedious to Miier 
into a detail of all the bitter circwnstances endured by. 
~those who procure for Europe the gum of the Senegal ; 
such disgustii^ details, woald only detsin me in this 
history of a coiunierce, which is at once iRtevesling and 
valuable. 

It is stud that the India Company, which \>de been, 
during more than sixty years i« full possession of the 
. government and commerce of that, part of the western 
coast of Africa, known under the name of French A&iea, 
collected annually tivo miHion weight'of gum, and that 
they threw into the sea all of t-hat article, which exceed- 
ed the supposed demand ; in the same- manner, as the 
Dutch, did with regard to pepper and other spices, 
which they collected in the East Indies, who burnt 
whatever they thought was more than the probable con- 
aumption of Europe. 

This &ct has been declared to me by many well 
informed merchants of Nantz, Bburdeaux, and Rocb- 
elle; and Os the commerce of the Senegal, was itevcr 
better utidcrilood, than by this sovereign company, I 
am very much inclined to believe it. 

However it may be, it will be seen that the quantity 
of this merchandise, ferwarded to us by the pountriea 
watered by tbe Senegal, below Galam, might be aug- 
mented equal to that attributed to the ancient India 
company. 

During the years 1785, 178S, 178?, liie quantity-rf 
gum, annually brwght to the bctorios of the desart. 
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«nd the Cok, amounted to eight hundred ihousiinil 
pounds, besiilcs.wliich the Trarshaz- Moors, conveyed 
yearly to Portendick, near four liuiiilred thousand 
pounds, tt'hcrc it uas purchased by the Knglish. 

Hence the three forests of Sahcl, A'-l'iitack, and El- 
Hiebar, furnish yearly a conetant produce of at least 
twelve hundred thousand pounds of gura, and If no part 
of this he directed into any other channel, this branch 
«f cooimerce would alone render our factories very im- 
portant; hut if I am not mistaken, it might be aug- 
mented still &rther. 

At the commencement of the y<>aT 1784, M. de Re- 
pentigny visited a forest of white gum trees, situated 
tome leagues to the North of the iSenegal and the lak« 
Coumcl, nearly between the fifth and seventh longitu- 
dinal degree East of the island of Ferro ; it is also in tlia 
midst of the white moving suids of Zaara. 

This forest is principally coinposed of that species of 
white gum-trees, called by the Moors, l)cd, and which 
is oneof ihe five species of Acacia gum-trccs, mentioned 
by M. Adauson. 

The ancient India Company, were acquainted with 
this forest, and intending to collect the gum which it 
produces, they formed an establishment in the island of 
Bilbas, opposite a negro village named Guerouf, which it 
agreeably situated on a small eminence. 

ThecouBtry in which this fore&t is placed belongs 
also to the two tribes of Brachknaz and Darmanko, 
with whom it was therefore become necessary to make a 
treaty for the purpose of procuring the gum ; it was alsio 
indispensable to make another with the Foulbat negroes 
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<{iom we call Peuls or Poul^i, that they might purchas* 
from them, uDmoIesteJ. provm6ns and other necetw- 
rics for subsiiteDcc. 

Tfane negociatioas wero concluded, an «itsbli«linient 
was formed, ai){I a kind of fort constnictett, where the 
factory was to have been built ; the Moors brought 
thither their gum, but at tbe moment when they quitted 
the banks of the river to return to their oaies, the 
Foulhas revolted against the persons sent hy the India 
company ; they were persuaded that the factory of 
Guerouf, by beln^ too favourable to the Moois, would 
become fata) to them; and without regarding the 
ti'caty made by their king or nratiek, th«s« Foulbai 
attacked the factory, broke it open, anj massacred • 
number of individuals, as well as a captain of a veuel 
belonging to the island St. Louis, who hadarrived ther* 
with materials for building. 

1'hey said that the persons employed, had acted 
wrong, and had excited tbe discontent of the negroet ; 
but what is very remarkable, and may be quoted as a 
proof of the imbecility of tbete pusillanimous negroestis, 
that though they were very numerous, and used every 
effort to execute their cowardly treason, they could not 
completely succeed in their design, nor did they massa- 
cree all the persons contained in the ftctory, though 
they- did not amount to more than twelve individuals. 

A mulatto of the island St. Louis, named Thevenot, 
t person employed in the ^tory, knew so well how to 
resist, and repel the rage of the FoulKas, who amounted 
to several thousand, that be succeeded inreactui:$» 

TOL< I. « 
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boat belonging to the company, and on board of which 
. he bad conveyed some cannon and swivels ; here he em- 
barked the remainder of those who had escaped the 
first attacH of tbe blocks, and conducted them safely to 
the island St. Louis. 

Thevenot was living at the time when I was in Africa; 
be was known and esteemed by ev«ry body, and used to 
relate with pleasure, all the circumstances of the noble 
stand, which he had made afGuerouf, together with 
particulars of that establishment, which bad been aban- 
doned before it was completely formed. They never 
attempted to re establish it after this catastrophe. It 
must indeed be confessed, that such an event was dis- 
couraging, and sufficient to induce, for ever, the 
Knunciation of a project, for erecting a factory so dis- 
tant from the metropolitan isle of the Senegal, and 
where during eight months of the year, it would be diffi- 
cult to recci* e any protection by iheriver ; but it does not 
appear necessary, that we should expose ourselves to 
this danger, nor to the expences incumbent upon a for- 
tilied establish in ent. 

The principal consequence of this event, is, that we 
arc now well assured, that the foA^ts of gum trees in 
the environs of Gucrouf, offer an annual produce of 
four hundred thousand pounds of gum, a quantity 
which tbe Moors proposed to supply M. de Bepen^^y 
with. 

But instead of receiving this gum at Guerouf, which 
is situated on the'Semgal, at more than a hundred- 
direct leagues from the itlatid SL lAuis, and upwards 
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of a hundred aud fifty leagues, ia fuHowitig the coursa 
of the river, we might easily induce the Moors to co» 
¥cy it to the fort of Podhor, from nliicb this forest is 
not distant more liian fifty Icagaes, that is to say, it is 
twenty-five leagues farther off then tliat of El-Hicbar. 

Tinalty in this same year 1(84, M. de Repeutigny in 
concert with M. Durand, then director of Jhe gum-trade, 
of the Scnegftl, esamined a fifth forest of gum-trees, 
situated on the right biU9k of the river, fourteen Iciigue* 
to the North. east of Galam. The Moors thcmselv<#, 
offered to Messrs, Hepeniigny anil Durand, to procurn 
them annually, four hundred thousand pounds of guin, 
which they would forward tff the fort of Gaturo, at n ■ 
*ery moderate price. 

M. de Repentigny was reEitt^ i ) 1785, and M. 
Durand the year follomng; the Moor*, however, after- 
words renewed the same oSers. I quitted isle St. Louts 
ill 1787, and am ignorant whether these offers hare had 
any effect; it is not, however, less certain, that by 
means of the gum forests, in the vicinity of Gueroufatid 
Galam, the commerce of this article might b« augmented 
ev*ry year, if they would, by eight hundred thousand 
pounds, which increase would augment the total qiun^ 
tity of gum, to two million pounds ; and this article is- 
daily rendered more important and valuable, by the 
great increase of luxurious habiliments for the women. 

It was from a consciousness of these facts, that i- 

stated in the commencement of the present chapter, that 

the free and indepenient possession of this river, might,. 

if properly attended to, give to ibe I'rcnch commerce^' 

«2 
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tiie power to collect a quaalily of gum, sufficicot to 
furnish all tie principal markets in Eoropi'. 

WhcD ibe consequences of this trade shall be thoiighf 
worthy of attention, and wbeo it is reflected how great 
ft degree of activity ought to peTvai,k all our concerns 
with the countries watered by the Senegal, from its 
mouth to beyond Gnlam, the details ^nd particulars 
which I- have disclosed, will appear neither indifferent, 
Dor superfluous to thove who take any interest in the 
vigour of our commerce, and who wish to acquire some 
knowledge in Africa. If those who have visited neviern 
Africa, and written upon it, had not treated these tub> 
jecti too superficially, and in too summary ft manner, 
there would be less uncertainty and obscurity, relative 
to the greater part of thU coiitiD«at. 

The measure usued for selling a&d purchasing th* 
gum, is s large kind of wooden tub, whicb is fixed on 
the deck of the gum vessels, and contains about two 
thousand pounds. The Moors call this measure kantar 
and ne have adopted the same denomination, which 
the Saracen Moors »sed, while they were masters of 
Spain ; alnd the Portuguese and Spaniards have natu- 
nltted it in the southern countries of Zaara. 1'he gum 
of the Senegal is therefore sold aud bought by iha 
kantar. 

Each vessel employed in the gum-trade, has its kantar 
Cxed upon the deck. "Hiis measure which as has been 
already observed, is formed like a large tub, has a 
square aperiiire of eighteen inches in length, by on« 
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foot broa<I at Ihe bottom. To this aperture is affixed 
a tube of thick sail-cloth, nrbich descends into thehotd 
of the ship. When the gum is measured, the apcrtum 
at the bottom of the kantar, i^; closed by a small board, 
TUtining in a groove ; when the kantar is full, the boar<i 
is withdrawn and the gum runs tlirough the tube^intu- 
ihe hold, where there are persons ready to stow it awav. 

It may easily be conceived, thot an Jnei-oass in lliu- 
size of the kantar, might take place irapcrccpliblvr 
without its being perceived by tlic .Mooi;Sr who though 
sufficiently crafty and cunnings are nevertheless ti>o> 
ignorant to suspect the effect of a few inches in the . 
height or diameter of the the»c mcasur<,'s; hence tlicy 
have often been the dopes of our merciianCs, who un- 
der<itand very wpH this part of geometry, by which tlu:v 
adapt the capui^ity uf iheir measures aci'urding to thuir 
intentions, and enla^^e or diminish the kantar when' 
they are going to buy or sell. 

A41 those wlio purchase gum from the Moors of Zaurn,- 
have successively made use of iliis deception, in ordi'v 
to acquire at the same price, a grrater t^uatitiiy of mer- 
chandise, and this kind of mcnsuie ha; become progi-cs- 
sirely so advantageoua to Europeans,- that it i$ now 
almost quadrupled. At present the kantar conliiiiis- 
t*vo thousand pounds of gum, anJ in the lime of the- 
India company, now sisiy veal's K50, it did 
much more than Hvc hundicd pounds. 

The Moors are paid for their gum in pieces of c; 
dyed blue, which is manufactured iii India, and is 
Ud in tbc commerce of \wstern Africa, by ttc nou 
ft 3 
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pieces of guinea. These pieces are seven or eight ells 
long, and iialf an ell in width. During my residence 
in Africa, they were considered as an essential and 
principal part in all the bargains iv hi cli were contrsctcdr 
and in fact the Moors would not take any other kind of 
awrcliandize in exchange. 

It has been attempted in France, to imitate these 
pieces of guincii, but they were doubtless imperfect, for 
the Aloon were never deceived by them ; they possess 
indeed so (]uick a sense in this respect, that they can 
(ell immediately if a piece of guinea be lubricated in 
^Prance or in India, and this discovery is not made either 
by the feel or the colour ; they ilamediatcly put' the 
piece to tfacir nose, and ascertain its true quality by the 
smcfl. These Indiiro calicoes, as well as the indigos 
'^wed by (he Indians in dying then), have doubtless a par- 
ticular smell, which it is inijrassiblu to imitate. 

During the time which 1 passed in Africa, the real 
India pieces of guinea were in high estimation, a pre- 
ference which nothinj; could be found Ui equal, and 
much less to supersede. 

From 1780 to 1787t the Moors have constantly given 
a kaotar of gum weighing two thousand pounds for 
Sfleen pieces of guinea. This commodity has never cost 
dearer to the gum company established in the Senegal 
ia 1784, and at Ibis price, they annually purchase four 
hundM'd kanlars, or about eight hundred thousand 
pounds. 

When in 1784, Messrs. Repentigny and Durand, con- 
«aifcd th« project of exteodii^ ibe gum-commciw, tbe 
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tribes of Brtchknaz and Darmankq, ofiered to bring tiro 
kuDdred kantars to Gusrouf, in tfae island of Bilbas, knd 
the same c]uanlity toGalam; this altogether would make 
eight hundred thousand pounds of gum, and for which 
the Muors only demanded ten pieces of guinea per ktrotar. 
I shall now return to some observations on what may 
bo the possible produca of the gum trade, and the ad- 
vantages ihis merchandize may procure to commerce- 
It hns been seen, that the three forests of Al-Falack, 
Sabel, and El-Hicbar, produce twelve hundred thou> 
sand pounds of gum, which is sold at the rate of fifteen 
pieces of guinea per kantar ; and the Moors have oSered 
tofurtfish us with eight hundred thousand weight, ia 
addition, from the forests of Guerouf and Galam, at 
the rale of ten pieces of guinea per kantar. But let ua 
suppose, that from the expences iacurred, in conveying 
the gum of these two last forests, and to other gratttitous 
rewards to the tribes of Brachknaz and Dannanko, to 
induce them to convey it to the fort of Podhor ; this- 
gum mi^t also increase to fifteen guinea pieces per 
l^antar, and the two million pounds of gum produced by 
the five forests, would then require fifteen thousand, 
pieces of guinea. 

The value of these India pieces, have experienced 
many variations; during the American war they cost 
fifty francs per piece ; previous to that period, they had 
been from nineteen to twenty francs*. In l787j their 



* The franc h nearly the same with the fivre tournait^. 
and wotth &bout ten-pence. — Editor^ 
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medial value was about twenty-five francs, aai I &ni< 
inctined to believe, thia last price may be considered aa 
the average one; hence the general value of a kantar 
of gum, may be fixed at three hundred and seventy-five 
francs, which give* nearly three sols, ten denicrs per 
poand; but it may be considered as certain, that it never 
will exceed four sous the pound. 

Towards the close of the last century, this gum wa> 
sold in Europe at thirty and forty sols, and some- 
times three francs the poundr which may authorize us 
to suppose, that its average price would be about forty- 
four sols. It is to be wished that tha moderation of the 
merchants, would fix its price, at the rate of thirty-iive 
sols, for this woutd be more favourable to many manu- 
factures which employ this substance; and many tra^fs^ 
such as the hatter, for example, who have endeavoured 
to supply its place by other gums, less adhesive, and 
less expensive, would naturally return to that of th« 
Senegal, were it more easily procured, and sold at & 
reasonable price. At the rate of thirty -five sols, the 
(wo million pounds of gum procured from the Senegal,, 
would fiimish a branch of commerce amounting to three 
millions five hundred thousand francs^ the profits of 
which would b« very cen^iderable, accordiigg to the rate 
at which this substance is procured in Afnca; and even, 
should it increase a few farthings pC pound, this trade 
would still offer an enormous return after the expenccs 
of procuring it, of expeditions in the river, of establish- 
ments and settlements in the island of St. Louis, freight,, 
fitting out, He. &c. &irly deducted^ 
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If the administration of the Senegal kne* kow to 
manage the Moots of Za*ra, and the chicis of the vari- 
ovis black nations who people the southern banks of 
the river; if they knew how to comport themselves 
towards them with a well concerted policy, this article* 
would become abundant in our fiu:torias, and the trade 
would be conducted with the utmost bciUty ; and the 
consequeuces of this branch of commerce, are surely 
Mfficiently important to merit the CDDsideratlon of 
government. 

The abundance of gum trees in the vicinity of tba 
island St. Louis, and the banks of the Senegal, is im> 
mense. I have pointed out the five great forests of Sabe], 
Al-Fatack, El' Hiebar, Guerouf, and Galam ; but besides 
diese, there are numerous gum trees scattered about in 
the islands, and circumjacent countries, from which the 
negroes might easily be induced to make a pulial col- 
lection of the gnm ; and even this harvest might also- 
produce, one or perhaps two hundred thousand pounds. 

The qualities of this gum are not conRned solely to 
their utility ID manubctures, for it isalso avery subftan- 
tial and wholesome nutriment. 

When the Moors quit their oases, and encamp tliem- 
selves round the gum forests of Zaara, the middling and. 
lower classes of these savages, subsist almost entirely on 
this gum, during the whole of the harvest, their march- 
to the banks of the Sonegal, while the traflick is car- 
rying on, and until their return to their principal lesi- 
dcnces ; and ^pcriencc has proved, tha^ six ounces of 
tlijs substance is sufficient to support one roan for ^our- 
and-twenty hours. 
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The tnost ten1{>crate and indigent among tbeni, nou- 
lish themselves by letting it simply melt in ihnr mouth, 
while othcn dissolve it in milk. They also make with 
this substance combined nith the juice or gravy of the 
flesh of camels, oxen, and even of horses, a large kind 
of lozenge, which will keep without being spoiled for 
vpwan^ of a year. 

The gum of the Senegal possesses also pectoral qtiali^ 
ties. 1 knew, in the lirer ofGaiubia- a young English- 
man about five-aiid-twenty years of age, who cured 
Uniselfofa violent and frequent spitting of blood, by' 
taking daily, no other nourtshuent than four ounces of 
this gun dissolved in milk ; after having observed this 
regimen for three months, be was perfectly cured. 

The Moorish wcnaen «sd negressas of this part of 
A&icK, use also this substMce, with great effect for cer- 
taia^soiders peculiar to the sex ; and the Moors mak* 
prepaiations of gum mixed with mill-dust, or Imliait 
com, and use it in ceitai& circumstances, to nourish 
dieir horses and camels. 

Ihavenodoubt, butthat onsoneoccasions, this gum 
might be prepared, with the juice of meat, and other 
substances, so as to make those kind ot lozenges, which 
are called in Englaud portable soup*and which f<rnns an 
excellent article of subsistence, for any isolated place 
or ibrt, exposed to along seige. 

It is proper here to speak of the dissentions and hatred 
which exists bettvecn the Trarshaz and the Brachkuaz, 
and of (he advantage which might be hence drawn, in 
exercising a considw^ble iidluence wcr tkesc barba- 
tiolts. 
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During the time of the India Company, nhen the 
ports of Arguin and Portendick, were much frequented) 
the tribe of Trarshaa Moors held a. rery high rank, and 
from the activity of their commerce with the Senegal, 
and nith the bays on the coast, they possessed a supe- 
riority and importance, &r superior to the tribes of 
Brachkoaz and Darmanko, whose concerns were coii> 
fined solely to the hanks of the river. 

This importance of the Trarshas, and perhaps, a]so 
their arro^Lnce, excited the jealousy and hatred of the 
two other tribes, and these passions were farfronj being 
extinguished in the years 1785, 1786, and 1787,during 
which time I was in Africa. 

It has been already obsened, that the English 
while they were masters of the Senegal, destroyed and 
abandoned the harbours of Arguin and Porteadick ; but 
at the same time, they augmented the importance of 
the fort of Podhor, which they re-erected, and the 
Brachknaz and Darmanko Moors, acquired a consider- 
able accession of power and importance, by thb re* 
establishment. 

They now therefore hoped to revenge themselves on 
the Traishaz, who had to long enjoyed a superior im- 
portance ; they even formed the idea of destroying, if 
possible, this tribe whom they hated inveterateiy, whon 
enemy they "had always been, and whom they envied 
likewise the possession of the forest of Sahel. 

The Engliiih beheld this determination in its infancy. 
Mid even secretly &voured it ; subtle politicians, they 
did not disdain the means of irritating these Moorish 
bordes, dim agunit the other, and of inspiring theak 
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with routnal jealoQsiM. they had also some reason to 
complain of the Trarsbaz, who, notwi th stand JDg the 
vigilance of the English, fuund means to dispose of the 
gum to interlopers, who, in contempt of the danger 
they incurred of being taken or sunk, sometimes pre- 
■enied themselves in the neighbouring harbours. 
. In 17661 the chief of the Brachknais died, anil 
Hamet-Moktar his son, by birthright and succes^oiit 
became chief and king of the two tribes of Brachknaz 
and Darmanko. This chief detested the Trarshaz, and 
particularly their king Hilly-Koury. 

Haraet-Moktar frequently *isited the fort of Podbor, 
and there he formed connections with Almami, Siratick 
or King of the Foulhas . Peiiis, a nation of n^oes 
mumerous and intrepid, who inhabit an extent of up- 
wards of a hundred leagues, on the southern banks of 
the Senegal. 

Hamet-Moktar did not dare to attack the Trarshaz, 
teuowned for their bravery, and commanded hj ^ing 
fill! of courage, with the Moors only, of which he was 
chief; but with the assistance of an army of Foulhas, 
be hoped to conquer and destroy them. 

The English fomented these dissensions, and the 
quarrels occasioned many battles between them, of 
which they remained passive spectators, while there 
was nothing decisive on either side ; but when the 
Trarshaz found themselves hardly pressed, they then 
offered to support them, compelled ibe Brachnaz and 
Darmanko to lay down their arms, and forced these 
belligerent Iribes to make peace ; thoiigb the English 
vfeu cartaii^ that their disanuions voald never be to- 
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Itdly extinguished, and that nat would break out again 
upon the first occasion. Thus did the English, by this 
policy, mould to their pleasure these nations, which we 
have uDce treated with too much indtS<;rence, and even 
with contempt; for our conduct towards them wa* 
calculated to impress them with the idea that we were 
totally disinterested. 

At the time of our re-establishment in the Sene^, 
we had however some reason to compromise with the 
Trarshaz Moors, and their King Hilly-Koury, who 
not only loved the English, and regretted them, but 
continued to convey to them, at Arguin and Portendick, 
a part of the gum from the forest of Sahel. 

A noble opportunity occurred, by which we might 
have attached to us this King of the Trarshaz. In 1784, 
this brave Moor was again threatened by Hamet- 
Mohtar, and the league forcoed by the Brachknaz and 
Darmanko, and sustained by Almaini, King of the 
Foulbas. He begged our protection, he solicited our 
igterfarence, he demanded our help, and a supply of 
ammUaition ; but we remained deaf to his prayers, and 
totally iDdifferent to a quarrel from which great ad- 
vantage might have been drawn. In &ct, we were, in 
1786, the idle and useless ^ectators of an explosion 
which had been many years fermenting. 

in 1785, Hamet-Moktar, King of the Brachknai, a 
man at once tjowardty, insolent, and haughty, because 
he was sustained by the Chief of the Foulhas, carried 
away bv farce the favourite woman of Hilly-Koury^ 
and so well succeeded in gaining her a&Ctions, that sbe 



declared to .her former master her determination of se- 

' f arating from hira for ever. 

TLis insult was one of the greatest thit could be of- 

.fered to a Moor, who are a people extremely jeatous. 
Ililly-Koory, and every individual in his tribe, de- 
nounced vengeance on this sanguinary otfence, the- 
resentment of which they stifled for more than a year, 
becauw they were too weak to struggle with so pow^ 
erful an enemy ; thay neverthejess prepared for war,- 
(hough with great slowness and timidity. 

On this occasion, we ought not to have sided witt 
Hamet-Moktar, who was no warrior, and Jhus dictate 
to the Siratick of the Foulhas. We ought rather to 
have tipheld the weak, as was customary with the Eng- 
lish on these occasions, but we abandoned Ililly-Koury 
to his unfortunate destiny. He obtained from the 
English some arms and ammunition ; but these rtic- 
Cours were not sufficient to resist the united eflorts 
of the Drachknaz, the Darmanko, and the Foulhas. 

The Trarshaz nevertheless resolved to make the at-, 
tack; Hilly-Koury entered the fieW, and dared the- 
cowardly Hamet-Moktar to a battle. The combat took- 
place about twenty leagues from the island St. Louis, 
in the month of October 1786. The army of Hamet- 
Moktar, strengthened by four hundred Foulhas negroea 
"yasmorepowerful than that of Hilly-Koury; thcTran- 
haz nevertheless gave the first charge with boldneas and 
courage ; but they were at inst compelled to yield to 
the sujierior number of their enemira, though not with- 
out leaving many in the field. 

The vanr|uislicd Trarahi^ took to flight, leaving 
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Miliy-Koury with three faithful friends on ttie field of 
battle. He scorned to fly, notnithstanding the prayers 
and entreaties of hin parly to induce him to follow 
them. This noble-minded prince, when thus pressed, 
exclaimed to them, it wss the duty of a king to die on 
the field of honour. He had been dismounted, and 
was wounded by several baits ; when tearing off the 
cloth, which Served him for a robe, he had it spread 
upon the ground, caused himself to be placed upon it, 
with his face lotvards the enemy, and in this situation, 
supported by the three brave Warriors, who were de- 
termined to share his unforlunBtc fate, he awaited the 
arrival of llamct-Moklar, who at the head of a body 
ef eavnlry ivks advancing to make h^ prisoner. 

When they were within hearing of each other, Hilly- 
Kouiy, with -a firm and articulate voice, vented the 
.most unbounded reproaches on Hamet-Moktar. " You 
have," said he, ""in my opinioDi violated every law of 
Mahomet, ajid qf huraanity ; you have not, conquered 
nw by superior courage, but by superior numben ; 
tbougk thy Moon were more numerous than mine, yet 
yott bad (he meanness to strengthen*yourse!f by Foulbas 
negroes ; coward that thou art ! May my death bring 
every cuirwi upon thy head, and may you perish witb 
all that infamy which you merit," 

These cKpressions ipuzed the pride and anger of 
Hatnet, who ordered a discharge of musketry to be 
fired on HiUyKoury, an^ this unfortunate king pc- 
-risbcd with more than fitly wounds in lh« presence of 
. tiis ei^nny,' ^om he defied with bis tast bieath. Hia 
■ - . . R 2 
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three faitbful friends were aisa mutacred; and such 
was tbe deatL of this brave Moor, whose conduct ren- 
dered him worthier of a nobler bte 1 

The ariDy of the Trarshaz, though routed, esca[>ed 
from the pursuit of Hamet-Moktar ; a part of these 
run-aways passed within sight of fort St. Louis of tfa* 
Senegal, swam across the river, and took refuge in the - 
territory of Damul, King of Cayor, who was an ally of 
the unfortunate Hillj-Koury. 

The consequences of this battle sufficiently prored, 
that it was wrong to suffer things to go to sik^ » 
length ; the Siratick Alioami attributed the victoiy 
which Hamet-Moktar had gained over the Trardias to 
the four hundrd Foulhas who joined hi« army ; and 
this success so swelled his pride, that he must needs 
^ve laws, not only to th« Trarshaz, but also to the 
Brachknaa, to the Darmaoko, to t)>>e acffo kingii 
who were his neighbvurs, and even to the French of tlw 
Senegal. 

In 1787, he insolently and haughtily aiuKaineeJ 
fome new and ridiculously exaggerated conditions for 
the liberty of the Galam convoy ; which proceeding 
up the river during the increase of the waters, passed 
)iis possessions for mere than a hundred leagues. We an- 
swered his demands with cootemptt and in 1797, th* 
voyage to Galam was suspended. 

. In order to favour the gum trade, to maintain • 
good understandii^ betwet^n the Moorish tribes who 
fold it to us, and to induce them to convey it to 
pur Stories in the Senegal, the government was 
. to the habit of makipg annual presents, not only 
to the Moorish kings or chieis. but also to other 
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principal Moon, to the interpreter! of tbe Ijings, and 
iBven to their women i' as these presents were renewed 
every year, they were at length called duties. 

It was the India Company who first instituted thil 
custom of paying annual duties to the chieft of th« 
Moors, in the vicinity of the Senegal, and also to those 
(irinces and kings' of negro nalioni, \yith «hora, for 
the interests of comnierce, it was necessary to have 
connections. 

■ When the English, by a serfes of event! resulting 
from the seven years war, became masters of the 
Senegal, they for th^ advantage of their commerce, 
continued the custom of making fvaties of alliance 
with the negro and Moorish princes ; and as in all 
their various a!d ministrations, every thing is established 
tod concerted with order and regularity, the govern- 
ment of the Senegal; as well as that of fbtt James in 
dte river Gambia, had a kind of manuscript register, 
wfatclli contained, in the most detailed manner, the mo_ 
tivet, Ae cumber, and the order of the duties, which 
were to he paid annually to the chiefs of these African 
nations; the perioda when they were to be delivered; 
some notes relative to the respective importance of 
tfiese various cbJeQ ; instructions to be observed in 
delivering these duties ; and kstly, iom6 political ob> 
scrvationt on the commerce of this part of Africa. 

This register was sent by the English minister, to the 
Governor of the Senegal, with orders to conform to it 
exactly ; at the same time, a similar one was sent to 
dkc governor of fort James, in the Gambia, bcctusc; 
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ihjs last'inentioned one, thou^ in itself a distinct go-^ 
verament, wai nevertheless to ftrraoge its openttions 
ftfler those of the Senegal ; tbus fpnning together one 
entire administration, under the najne of the Govern- 
tnent of Senegambia. 

Chance bos thrown into my hands one of these n- 
^sters written in English ; it is concluded by some in> 
teresting remarks, by a letter from the Secretary of the 
Commissioners of the Treasury, to the English com- 
mander of the Senegal ; and by a contract dated 176/* 
between the Commissionera of the Treasury, and Mr. 
Samuel Smith, (a merchant in London) for supplying 
provisions for the troops of this government. 

As I bought it would be of some utility to cooivcy 
an idea to the reader of the presents which were aantl- 
ally made to these African princes aid chieA, I have 
extracted the informatioa from ^e above-metUioned 
official register of the English. The following ia a ){• 
teral translation of the duties which they paid to the 
Moors during the time they possessed the Sen^il, 
wbictt was froai 1760 to 1779' 



Jnnaal duiUt paid to JiUl^-Koury, King of the Trartiiu 
Moon, and to iii wterprfteri. 

" The duties are not to bepdd till the conclnsian of 
the gum trading season, till after the nerchants are M 
their return to the island St. Louis, and till the fleet 
from Ga]|in has passed beyond the country of the 
Trarshaz. Th? country of the Trarsha^ extend* ftoa 
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the bar of the river Senegal, along its <iistem and - 
itorthera banks, to the creek EnJereer, a little abov* 
the village of Dagaoa. 

DntUi paid to HUlp'Koan/, 
" Thirty-three pieces of guinea. 
Twenty-one musket*. 
Six hundred musket flinti. 
Six hundred huUets. 
Two ells of scarlet cloth. 
Three pieces of Silesiai) Uoeo. 
Two ounces «f clgveo. 
Twelve pounds of ioaf^sug&r. 
Fifteen ankeri of ppwd^. 
" When Hilly-Konry reeeivei bit duty, he ii tO 
preieBt the governor with seven iattata. 

Dutiei pad to HaMet-Br{Mm,Jrst mtcTfreter of the 
King. 
" Two muskets. 
One pi«e of guinea. 
One anker of powder. 

For tit tis other ititerprelert of tit Ktng* 
", Six muskets. 
Six pieces of guinea. 
Six ankers of powder. 

Duties paid to Sydg-Moktar, one of the daefpTPKenf 
the Tarshaz Moort. 
*' Twenty.-five pieces of guiiiea< 
Ten ankers of powder;' 
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Eleven tniiskets. 
Five hundred buHetSa 
Two pieces of Silesian liQeo; 
One ell of scarlet cloth. 
Six pounds of loaf-sugar. 
One ouDce of cloves. 

To tie teremt of Spdy-Moktar. 
*' One piece of guinea. 
■ One musket. 

One anker of powder. 
** When Sydy-Moklar, prince, and one of the chicA 
•f the Trarshu,' receives his duties, he will make to tha 
governor « present of five oKen. 

Dtttittpaid to Babukar-Syrhi,,aitotierciii^the Trartiaf 
Moor: 
" Twenty-five pieces of guineft. 
Tea anken of powder. 
Eleven muskets. 
' Five hundred musket flint*. 
Five hundred bullet«. 
Two pieces of Sileuan linen. 
One ell of scarlet cloth. 
Six pounds of leaf sugar.. 
Oneoance of cloves. 

To the ttrvmt i^ Babukar-^M^ 
** One pieci of guiuea. 
One musket. 
Oneukkerof powder^ 
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Xtuliei paid to Hamtt-Meitar, cMrf of tie two Uooritk 
tribes of the family of Agriciy. 

" Aro-Hamet-Moklariichief oE theMoorilh tribn 
Oule4-Abdallab, commonly calleil Brticbltnu and Du- 
manko, opd which fornis the &R)iI/ of the Agrichy, 
The gum trade had ei^oged to pay annual duties to thir 
Moorish king. These duties were augmented when w« 
icquetted permiMion lo erect a fort at Podhor, with a 
coDtigDou« village, the inhabitanti of which douU ha 
allowed to pc^iieis as much Undi aa they might think 
jKcessery to cultivate in the neigbbourfaood of ^am 

iOTt. 

" These duties were regularly paid till 1765, when 
the French ahanioned the fort and village. But in 
oanteQoeDce of an agrecmant made with Am-Hanet- 
Moktar, the fortt as well as the village, was re-eeta- 
blifbed in 1773f with the same privileges as before. 

" At the period when this re'establidimeat took 
.place, it was agreed that (lie dutiea hitherto paid by 
the Flench to the chief of the Brachknas Moors should 
also becoDtinued ; but at the Mine time Hamet-Mofctar 
ahouldnot be authorized to claim them, until the be- 
ginning of August, 177^1 at which time, and not until 
then, the re- construction of the fort and village of Pod- 
hor would be completed, 

" The object of the re -establishment of Podhor, ii 
not merely to maintain a good understanding aad com- 
merce with the Moors of Brachkna^ and Darmanko, 
but alflo to acquire a itifhcient authority over tke 
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Foulhas Peuls, who are the native tnhftbitants of tliis 
country, to prevent the hostility and plunder which 
they every day commit on the commerce of the whites, 
and other merchants of the isle St. Louia ; and ahov« 
milt to prevent them acting thus durii^ .the voyage to 
and from Galan, when the robberies and hostilities of 
-these negroes often threaten tbe total destruction of the 
^rade in these parts. 

** It may be objected, that the distance from Podhor 
to Galam, it being nearly a hundred. and thirty leagues, 
is too great to admitof thefbrtof Pudhorexertingsuch 
an influence. But as the nation of Foulhas negroes, or 
Peuls, people the whole extent of country, which is si- 
tuated on the western banks of the Senegal, between 
Podhor and Galam, and which in this part of Africa w 
deiignatad under th« name of the country of Fouta; 
-besides many coosideraUa establbhinentft, which tbii 
nation has formed on the northern l>ankB of the river* 
the whole of which is in the dominion of Sbdlig^e, 
Itlng of the Foulhas, it, may he replied, that in cons^ 
quence of some arrangements made with this- king, be 
would reintbarse all hostile proceedings and consequent 
iqiuries committed by the Foulhas, his subjects, either 
against the v'hite merchants, or other inhabitants of 
isle St. Iiiouis, or the foctories spread along the banii* 
of the river; and that as these indemnities would ex- 
tend to the whole '^f bia subjects, the fort of Podhor 
' will hence in reality possess a very important in- 
flumcci 

" The truth of this j^sitionwasslwrtly after veri. 
fied by « Etriking circuraetance. Sbaltigce, king of tbe 
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Foullias, bav'ing consented to p^y the full value of ft 
cargo of eigbty-seTen Captives which ran aground, 
when returning from Galam, and was pillaged by the 
Foulhas negroes, at the distance of sixty leagues from' 
Podhor. 

" This circumstance sufficieqlly provei the utility 
aqd impoTtaace of this fort; the advMtagp of keeprng 
up its establishment ; and Irlicwise of the dutiei paid 
to Kamet Moktar, for the protection wbi^ he engagei 
to afford it against the Foulhas. 

Jitttval duties luhich wiil be paid to King Hamet-Moktar, 
chief of the family of Agricky, ai long as the eitm- 
bliskmtnt imdf$r( of^ Podhor thall tubsist. 

" Fifty-fou^ pieces of guhiea. 

Eight pieces of Silesian linen. 

Fif^en ankers of povrder. 

Six muskets. 

Two hondm) masliet flints. 

Two hundred bullets. 

Eleven lo^g bars of iron. 

Twelve strings of, glass beads. 

Thirty piastres. 

One pound of cloves, and 

A wooden box, with a padlock. 
" Military honors shall also be paid to the kings and 
chiefs of Trarshaz, and Brachnaz Moors, when th^ visit 
the isle Si. Louis of, the Senegal. 

" When Hilly-Koury king of the Tranhaz Moors 
lands on the island, ho ^hall be saluted vitb seven guns 
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from ttw bfttterjr of the Sttvannah, and he iir to recdve 
ths Mtne salute st his departure. 

" S^dyMoktar and Babukar-Syt1t6 two chiefs of the 
'Xranbaz, will be lalated with three gam each, on their 
arrival and departare. 

" Am-Hamet-Moktar-Agrichy, kingof fiid Brachknaz 
and Dafinatiko Moors, will be sahtted with five guns 
k«M the same battery on bra arrival and departure. 

" It is cuttoBSftry to entertain certain chiefs of the 
continent at thecxpence of the king, when they visit 
the island, it being however well understood, that they 
■je there only, totransactsomeofficial bninesswithtfae 
governor. 

" For example : Hilly-Koufy, Sydy-Moktar and 
Babukar' Syrhe, shall recaive daily during their stay in 
the island the following (ffovisions. 

" Hillg Kotirytjtall recent each day 
' A middling sized ox. 
Six measures of com, equal t« fOTty-tWo bushels. 
Two gallons of molasses. 
Two gallons of red or white wide, 
. Five pounds of loa< sugar, 
Ei^t loaves. 

" SydyMcktar t^oH receive each day 
Two gtiUous of wioe. 
TwAgfilbas of molasies. 

Three measures of com, equal to twestyHoae bushels. 
Twelve paunds of frs^ bMf. 
Three kMvca. 
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** BaUikftT-Sj-rtie ^hall ix^cdve each i».f the (orne 
provisions ms Sydy-Muklv, andifllie children of these 
three cliicis are senttotheisUnd to receive these tributM 
foTllicir fitthen, to each of theni will be given od« 
half of the provi^ioru allowed to their fathers," 

It was thus that every thing was forcscenand amngcA 
relative (o these Moorish chiefs, wit^ viiinto for the ad- 
vantage of commerce, it is necessary to keep up a goai 
understanding. 

If I have entered largely into the details on the gnm 
trade, and on the Moorish triboi who sell us this com- 
modity, it is because I consider it worthy of being knowB 
and thatmore particularly in France, where they possess 
but very indistinct and vague ideas either on this branch 
of commerce, on the influence w hich it would enable us 
to assume in Africa, or on the opportunities which it 
holds forth to us fur extending our relations In this part 
of the globe. 

This branch of trade should t>o encouraged and pro- 
tected by the government, and every idea of exclusive 
privileges should be abandoned. This error has however 
been committed, and it: consequences might have been 
fatal to the commerce of the Senegal, 

But at that time there was too much indifference 
with regard to this part of Africa, and too ranch facility 
in^raiiting those indiscreet favours which flatter the in- . 
terests of a few individuals, at the exp^ce of general 
Industry. 

They did not suspect that these imprudent 1)«iefits, 
granted so eauly to particular favorites, would cecome 

VOL.l. - s 
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sources of jealousies, intrigues, and su^cions ; that 
they would (li^ourage mercantile s^culfttort, c.rctto 
(he (Usconlcnt of coiiimerciai cities, •nd rouse the mur- 
murs of the people, wio always expect from those wlio 
soverti, the most impartiiil and strict probity. 

After the peace which closed the American war, a^ 
dnringlhc years 1782, 1783, and 1781, the coiutncrce 
ufthe Senegal began to receive a new animatiiia beneatli 
the benign influence of libcity ; many houses at Bor- 
rfeauK, Nantz, La Rochelle, and Havre, had farmed 
pfospurouse stsblibhments in the island St. Louis, which 
would have become important and ntuocrous, and 
thus have n-ndered this island the mart of a very ex- 
tensive and a. vury advantageous commerce. 

Touartli the end of the year 1784 an exclusive p ri 
vilcge to carry on the gum trade of the Seuegsi wm 
granted by means of an intrigue, to accompany at 
Paris. 

Not a single merchant ofourgrcatest maritime cities, 
nut even of Lyons or Paris, was found included io ibii 
commercial company. 

A want of knowledge as well as a deficiency of stock, 
which they would not circulate with spirit, both con- 
curred to' check the gum trade which was carried on 
with great timidity. Every possible inconvenience re- 
sulted from tbc paucity of experience which the direct 
tors of this company possessed, \iho foUowed no fixed 
planj who unceaiingly changed their resolutions, who 
l^Dcw not where to pliteo their confidence, and who just- 
ly believed themselves defrauded and badl^ obejfc^ 
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^oof^ Hke advaBtmgei resnliiag from the- di^lcsna 
ef tbts company wfre iramenM i (bough they excituA 
ftjrsinrt them aU the merchant* who fouad tberaaelvct 
oppressed «ttd restricted by » privileged company r 
chough Dnmberlfsi petttioBS were prcKutcd a^nil 
them; though they had done eoiutderable iajury to the 
establishments which the free merchants had formed in 
the -island Si. Louis, this company De*crtbeleM cou< 
eeivcd (hepruject of extending yet fuithrr their charter. 

They deitroyed the establihhmcnis which had bM» 
ibrmed » ibo island St. Louis by ihe free loercbants. 
At first their object was only the |>uiii trade, but (o- 
vardt the coucluaioa of the year 1786, not withstanding 
all the protettuions atod remarks of M. Db BouIJers, 
then Governor of the Senegnl, and who went ta Fnuws' 
solely for the purpose of obtaining the abolition of this 
despotic privili^, tliey rendered it univeriMl, and con- 
ceded to the gum company, the whole trade of thft 
Senegal of whatever nature it might be. 

A number of merchants who had reposed too much 
confidence in the natural rights of general indostrvr 
were compelled to abandon the establishments whicii 
they had formed at a great expence ; general cousler- 
nation, dbmay, and very serious losseSr were (he con- 
sequences ; and the complaints and observations excited 
by an usurpation so contrary to reason and tho rights of 
commerce, met only with imlifTerencc and contempt. 

But this company, thougb arrived almost at soverciga 
pojKCr soon crushed by its onn iinproviJent measucei*- 
ttie immense advantages of its chat tcr. 
S-2 
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It proceeded from one incnnsi^l^ncy to snotheT, und 
frORk pri't«n»ioB to preiension j in fnct, it abused its 
privileges BO grossly, acd tbc hatred und the opposilitin 
which it excited, manifested itself lo tucb a degre«t 
that in 1790, not a singk nalion inhabiting tbe borders 
of the Sencgalcould be found la irude with it. 

Maysucha sinoular and Striking example of the nbus* 
of privileges, reiicue for ever the commerce of the 
Senegal from the chains which they even now endeavour 
to impose upon it ; and may the government of France 
)>ecomc convinced that this commerce cannot flourish) 
cannot prosper, cannot exert an influence over AlVica, 
but through the medium of a just liberty, and with tlit 
protection and encouragement oP tbc itate I 
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•« rA*»A, O'R TRB CDBA'E Bsi.viiT or B^AnBA^y^ 

AKD OF TH* M^O'RS WHO rWHADIT irti ■■ * 
laUTRERN RSGlONi.. ' 

JbnM oHiercationi on Zaara, or the greaf d'esare of Sar^ 
iany- — Canjecltires on the origin of the Moors ofZanrh 
■ — Tkfg art at oncf shepfia-ds and merchants — Their 
tharacfer is cowardly and' perfidious — Observations on. 
ffieir coluMf,Jisttre, Jorm, and hair — Customs of tie , 
men and women — Thti/ alvays live encamped vnder 
$ents of ox-hides, or ^ a material made isith camels- 
hait — Of their commeraty their indastry, and arts—^ 
Thty rear vaiuable camels, and horses, as well as na~ 
Merous fiocks of sheep, goals, and very fine oxen — '• 
Thty sometimes cross tie largest rivers with troops if 
tiree or four htadred osttt — They possess a degret of 
tampreheasioa and addrus viikh rendtrs Ikem capaM- 
of perfoxming any thing they chute to undertake.. 

in addition to wkat hui ^ready bf en said relative to the 
UeOfBwhofee(|aent OUT fitctoriss of lh« Senegal, Isfiall 
BOW prsKDt the raader with some &irtber obMrvatidns, 
viuch. may Uad to lender ttiem battel llii»wa ;. but {tt«* 
ftS. 
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vious to these remftrki, it may not, perh&ps, be altc^e- 
Iher supcrfluoui if I »ay something of the immeDse 
deiai't of Zaarat io which these Moorisih tribes are 
found. 

Frederick II, King of Prussia, during his last illness 
catlcdintbeassistanceofDr.Smmernian, then physician 
to the Duke of York, at Hanover. Discoursing opo 
day with him on some sandy countries of Prossia; he 
(aid " Zimmerman, men arc so proud that they ima- 
^ne every thing in tlie world was made for them, and 
yet 1 cannot conceive why God has created sands." 
- put hon much more embarrassing is it to discover the 
cause and end of this creation, when we reflect onZaara, 
that vast and Immense desart of Bai'bary, whose smal- 
lest dimensions are more than six hundred leagues in 
length, by a medial breadth of about three hundred 
leagues. 

This immenstt plain extends even beyond the thirtieth 
degree of North latitude ; it terminates at the foot of 
Ihc southern branch of Mount Atlas, where it occupies 
lomevallies; by the extremity of the desart of Soudah, 
which is one of its dependencies, it touches, on the 
Gulph of Syrtis, belonging to the Mediterranean sea ; 
by the desart of Gilmaah, which is another of its appen- 
dages, it spreads to the East as far 40o SC longitude 
•f the island of Fcrro, nearly under the meridian of 
Bournou*; to the South it extends nearly to the 

* Or Bornou. Thiscity i^ the capital of a consider- 
able cooatry of (lie nuu: name uluate to the Soutb-eosf 
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Aftcentli degree of North latitude, and to tlie West 'its 
limita are the shurcB of the Atlantic ocaan. 

This nut desart is, as it were a sea of Jine, white, U)4 
moving sand, and along th« whole of this barren spot, 
there may, perhaps, sometimes with great difficulty be 
discovered some bolated places, where v^tmtioh bn 
been able to flourish ; certain it is that these portions 



ofFezzan, and' the West of Nubia; it is of very gretft 
extent, being from the sixteenth to the twentieth degree 
of North latitude. The cKmate is very sultiy thongb 
with occasional variations of atmosphere; the year 
has only two seasons, the one commencing about the 
middle of April, the other about the middle of October, 
the £rst begins with violent tempests of wind, thunder, 
lightening, and a deluge of rain, continuing for sercrd 
days without intermission, and during which time the 
inhabitants confine themselves totally within their housed 
the remainder of the season, though hot and some* 
times wet, is not, however, such as to impede the 
labours of agriculture. During the other part of the 
year, the heat is less intense, the air is pure and mild; 
and the weather serene. The inhabitants are numerous 
BTi'd consist of various nations, and it is affirmed that 
thirty different language! are spolien in the empire. 
They are uniformly black, but not of the negro cast. 
-The dress of the greater part h composed of shirts made 
•f blue cotton, manufactured in the country, a red cap 
brought from Tripoli, and a white muslin turban; gold' 
rivgs are worn in the aoiei by the great peo^, «i^ 
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Irbich can hardly be con^red fo the oases of ThebiM, 
Kre so rare ita Zean, that if united they wovld not fenit 
^ huDdrcdth |>*rt ef the surface of this destrt, whicb 



lUik of dntiactioD. Wheat aad karley arc Mldom 
taued ID Botnou, but the European bone-baut and 
common kidney bean are cultivated here with some 
grain peculiar to the countiy ; near the city, rice and 
lodian corn are found. Among the fruits are grapes, 
apricots, lemons, limes, melons, &c j among the animals 
are sheep, cows, goats, horses, bufhloes, antelopes, lion^ 
Jeopards, civet cats, wolves, dog», elephants, &c. The 
reptiles of didf rent kinds are numerous, especially ser^ 
peats, saakea, scorpions, centipedes, and toads. Som* 
of the infaohitants are Mahometans and others Pagans, 
On the death of the kii^, bis successor is elected by 
tb« pec^Ie. The kins's palace in this place is sur. 
sounded by a wall-like citadel, and the whole city bas- 
a wall fburteen-feet in height, encompassed by a ditch f. 
Um other towns of the kingdom are open. The military 
force consists chiefly, of horse, and ia s^ to be greater 
tbaa ihat of Morocco. The sabre, pike, laoce, and bow, 
are the chief weapons; nre-arm* are not used. The- 
f rincipal commerce consists in gold dust, horses, slaves* 
ostiich'feathers, ^It and civet, which they sell or givo- 
in exchange for copper, brass, dollars, red woollen cap% 
che(|ue line'os, li^t coarse vrooUen cloth, baize, bara* 
Itans, carpets, &c. ttc. It is six hundred miles South* 
Mstof Mouraouk, andfoiu buodrcd and tweaty Wo^of 
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has 0. supcrfi^cies of more than a hundred and eight; 
thousaiiU square leagues. 

How many opportunilies hftTe been prawnted to us 
by «ur establishments of the Seoegkl. of travening and 
observing these solitary and curious regions ; but wi) 
Lave always neglected them, while the more inquisitive 
and eOterpiisiDg ringlish, have performed many jonrniei 
through them, and it is to that nation we arc indebted 
for all ^thcnlic information, relative to this desart, and 
coDccroing which I have endeavoured to unite alt the 
various accounts both ancient and modern. 'A»thes« 
accounts, dispersed over a vast number of works, could 
not be here brought forward, without having been ma- 
turely discussed, and subjected to a very severe and 
Krutinizing criticism, they would hence form a chapter 
too extcnsivo tat this work j I iball therefore confine 
aiyielf at present, menly to a few rammary note* and 
abiervationi on a rc^on which occupied lo c«nsid«rabld 
•p art of the globe, and which o&ri an iinmente field 
for reflection to thoM who love to meditate on the sub* 
lime features of nature. 

It appears hitherto, to have been sufficiently known; 
diat in Zaara, there are thirty-two oases or hahitabl« 
countries, which are rendered fertile by sources offreih 
water. The greatest of these oases, are inhabited bjt 
different Moorish tribes who have established iheroBelvei 
there, and have formed a sort of (Colonies, which *r« 
■upposed to amount to aboqt seventeen in number ; t)|9 
other less considerable oases are merely places of rei 
freshmcnt, and rest for the caravans who tTivy,^ne ihit 
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ieart, u veil as for the Moon who regahrlf perfons 
these journies. 

' It is known that the caravanj cross the great desart 
4S Zaan in nine prindpal and different direction*, and 
that Ibt Mooriih tribes uMblislied there traverse it ia 
•very point. 

The Moora residing in the vallies formed fay tho 
Irestcrn brand) of the Atlas, the Mussnlmen, and se- 
Wml oth« sava^ tribes, together with the tribe of 
Thieves, the Tnir^iaz, thu Brachkaai, and the Dar- 
Banko, very frequently perform joumies between iIm 
Senegal and Morocco. 

A caravui sett off every year from Mekines, |irocc«da 
to Tatlx, croesei the whole width of the desan, and 
arri\-es at.Jarra, which it situated under the fifteenth 
northern parallet, about sixty leagues to tbe East of 
Galain. The route of this OLraran is five handled 
ieagueai' iJderchanta and otben lomatiinn croirth* 
Aesart, between Tattaand TboBtfaoucton, wbkh il new 
fovT hundred leagon. 

It is certain that many jeumie* bn« bees ^rfonn«d 
iMtweoi HiombDoctotiiThpolJ, and Cairo; a fmrl of 
Ifae oaraven frotn Moroooo procaeda along tbe banks o£ 
the Kigsr to Kassina, Ohana, and Kanp; Bonetiinaa 
k visits Senaaar, proceeds to Geiti on tbe r^bt bank 
«f the Nile, and finally reaches Snakimt situated os 
Ae borders of the Red Sea, having performed a ronta 
ef near thirteen hundKd leagues. Hwce this irameusa 
desart is conctantty travelled over in many different di- 
lectieM;' and it i&ay create some aibwishiaeiit, that 
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Francb has to the present luoment rcnuune^ indlfieioDt 
to travels, which by her might ba so euily perfunned. 

It has already been observed, that Zaaraofibrs avut 
field for reflection and profouad mcditatioD. Can we, 
indeed, do othermss than luminate on this ocean of 
sand, and on the cause of such an immense extent of 
burning and soliiary regions, where man could never 
have penetrated, had not God given him the camel ^ 

I have often asked myself, from whence could pro- 
ceed such an astonishing acervation of fusible or vitrii 
Cable earth ; for pulverized and petrescent sand arc 
one and the same, andarcclasscd in this species of earth. 

The soil of thisdesart is nothing mere than a mass of 
small uncombincd particles, which are not like th« 
elements «f sand petrified, though capable of tiecnm* 
ii^ so. The sands of Zaara are composed of infiHiteUf 
tnall grains, * and have a veiy grcal depth ; the nindi 
a^tate them like the waves of the sea ; they ibrm 
ifaemsclves into mountains ; ace again dispersed by th« 



• This is an incorrect expression in philosophy, and 
even absurd if tried by the common criterion of reason. 
InfiniUfy tmall, implies nothing ; for one part of matter 
must undoubtedly bear proportion to anolherpart, that 
may be supposed, ai\d cannot be inftflitely small, com- 
pared te it. Matter cannot be divided into paitsM 
■mall but that it is still capable of being divided. In 
iact, this expression, used by the atomists, has loi^ 
since been ejq)loded iron legitimate phiknophj^ 
Editar, 
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Hinds, aul expand iheiuitclves into clouds of mch ftn 
imtneoie elevation, that the rays of the sun are ob- 
tcured. Along this vast extent may soroetimes be ob- 
served salient streams of ^nd, resembling the water- 
ipouts, which arc seen in the ocean : in fact, these 
regions are by nature of the most discordant texture, 
fcr in the whole of this desart ^acc seldom do wc meet 
with rocks, and fertile countiics arc uncommonly rare. 
In tlie arid, dusty, and sandy plains, bordering-oa 
the North of the Senegal, 1 have seen these spouts of 
tand arise, forming columns, which sometimes , rush 
along with rapidity, and at others advance with ma* 
Jostic regularity, presenting a spectacle at once grand 
and munificent ; sometimes their motion is so quick, 
that they are barely perceived, before they appear like 
ribbons floating in the air, at the pleasure uf the wind^ 
with their inferior extremity always touching the earth: 
at others they elevate themselves to such a prodigious 
height, that they appear lost among the oluuils ; they 
often break at this distance, and thi^ immense vtJunie 
sf sand is then di'^persed through the atmosphere ; at 
tther times it separates in the middle, and produces a 
detonation similar tu the explosion uf a mine. One day 
I counted three of these spouts, at the distance of a 
mile from each other ; the diameter of the greatest 
was about two feet, and their rapidity was truly asto- 

We sometimes meet in these solitudes, not far fron 
the right bank of the Senegal, some very considerable 
rocks of A black colour, containing a portion of pure iron, 
wtiich is isolated and scattered about. In what manoct 
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it ma.; be asked, did Aese masties, contuiuing pure and 
native troQ, obtain (thus isolated) in countries when 
iron mines are uoliDown ? Were tbcy couvej-ed thither 
by the sea I 

"Or rather may they not be classed with those foreign 
bodies, which, according to the celebrated professor 
Chladoi, Bometiioes fall from the heavens, as has hap- 
peDcd in the county of York, at Sienna, in America, 
aud at Benares, in lodia I These astonishing pheno- 
mena are well accredited at London, where there arc 
many collections of the fragments of these stones. 
M. A. Pictet, one of the compilers of the Bibiiothequo 
Britannique, speaks of them in a letter written from 
Edinburgh to one of his colleagues, and dated (he 18tb 
of July, 1801". 

This is an object of research and curiosity, wortl^y 
the attention of naturalists, , 

These sands of Zaara are at present steril; their 
dryness, minateness, and mobility, uill not admit of 
any vegetatioti ; but if it be true, as many authors 
ha»B affirmed, that the pure sands that are in su(h 
abundant masses in this desatt, are only the sedimeqtt 
of the earth, which is exhausted, we may then ima- 
gine a period, far more remote than any which history 
or even tradition has transmitted to us, when this 
vast desart now so steril, so arid, and so solitary, wu 
fertile, blooming, and picturesque, and nourished an 
ionumerable population. 

Linnsus, when speaking of the earth of Bniyere, 
which is, entirely arenacious, denominates it kvimu de- ' 
poprrats. This is the last sttto of productire earth, 
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ana precedes that of exhaustioiii when it is no longer 
capable 6f producing any vegetation, and such is in 
general tiie earlb of Zaara. ^ 

Let ua for a moment reflect, how many physical re- 
volutions and transmutations the surface of our globe 
h«s undergone, and the causes ofwhich are yet un- 
knoira to us; ttiat countries, which were formerly fer- 
tile and populous, have now become steril and deserted ; 
that the magnificent ruins of Palmyra, yet exist in a 
sandy lerei plain, without trees, without water, and 
circumscribed to the right and left hy a chain of barren 
mountains. Canjt be supposed that such was the foun- 
dation of that celebrated city, whose very name indi- 
cates that it existedin the country of palm trees ? Is it 
probable that a city so populous and beautiful, which 
Has famous even in the days of Solomon, which was 
Jbrraerly the mart for all the commerce that existed be- 
tween Europe and India, and nhicli became so powerful 
4nd affluent beneath thedominionuf OdenatandZenobia, 
should baveexistedamidstuncultivated and barren sandsF 
doubtless not : Palmyra once saw her plains and hilis 
covered with verdant vegetation and shady groves; and 
if at present its ruins be found, amidst a sea of arid 
tands, it only proves that the earth may become ex- 
hausted, and that it may cease (o bring forth the fraits 
of, nature ; and this example alone) independent of 
others which might be cited, authorises us to conclude, 
that Za^ra has not always existed in the state in which 
h is at present found. 

All the' southern parts of Zaara, in the vicinity of 
the Senegal, and from the mouth of that river to s 
coBKdeiable disUnce beyond the cataract of Felow, we 
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cither frequented or inhabtted by a race of men uiuklly 
designated under the name of Moors, 

Colonic! of these savage are scattered in' the oases- 
over the dcsart ; others have founded hingdoroa to th^ 
Nordi of the Senegal and the Niger, und they are even 
to be found near Bournou, under ihc IC 3(/ iiast lon^ 
gitude of the hland of Ferro, Tlieac wondcrisg and 
expatriated Moors therefore occupy, at the cxtremitrbs 
of Zaara, and nearly beiwcen the sixteenth and tviunty- 
sixth degree of North latitude, an extent from Kast to 
West of eight hundred and seventy-live leagues- 

.The natural de«r« of man, to elucidate what is ob- 
Kure, induces us to enquire vfhencc came these bar- 
barians, which we at present class under the generic 
denomination of Moors, wlio reign ovt;r this grtat de- 
sart of Barbary, and who have established colonies and 
even kingdoms on the northern banks of the Senegal 
and Niger. I have myself entered into these researches, 
which are enveloped in obscurity ; they present, however, 
much interest, but require a diiicus^ion too elubornte 
for this work. I shall therefore, at present, coiUiiii; 
myself merely to some of the principal piiints. 

The existence of the Atlantic people, the submersion 
of the ancient Atalantis, • the influ,\ of the ocean into 
the bason which covers the MoJilcrraneiin sea, ani 



* It is also called Atlantb and Atlantica : it is an 

island mentioned by Plato and others of the ancic;its, 

■Lud coocerniog the real existence of which laaiiy d^^* 

T 2 
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vhicli seperaics Spain from Africa, are all circnmstBiiro 
and events ivliith must be referred to the primitrv* 



pules Iiavc taken plnce. Homer, Horace, and the other 
poets, mate two Atlaiiticas, calling ibera Ilesptridea 
and Eft/sian Fieldi, making thcra the habitations of the 
blessed. Many authors of high atithority are inclined to 
consider it as a fiction, and peremptorily reject all idea 
of a submersion ; while others cadeavour, by the bar- 
ran aid of reason, unsupported by any well aulhcn- 
licaied fncls, to support its existence. On either side, 
ingenious speculation and fanciful suppoiition may be 
brought forward, but to neither of them can sober re- 
flection unconditionally bow ; and in cases of this na- 
ture it is always prudent, nay perhaps indispensable, to 
Iteep ill tnind thii solid and admirable ma&im of 
Voltaire : " Incrtiulity is the sowce of mtdom :" and 
when in our closets, we are pondering on the actions <lf 
antiquity, and on the bold aEsertions of unquaUlied 
belief, another lively expression of the sanie author 
may often be of lervice to us, " »'« crogts point." 

The roost distinct account of this imaginary island 
nay be found in Plato's Timceur^ and of which Mr. 
Cbambcrs gives the, following abstract : 

" 'I'he Atlantis was a large island in the western 
ocean, situated before or opposite to the Sfraits of 
Gades. Out of this island iher^ was an easy passage 
iiilo ^ome othen, which lay near a large continent. ex- 
ceeding in bigness all Europe and A»ia. Neptune 
settled in this island (from vhos? son Atlas ;U uam^ 
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Kfu of tbef caftfa. These have been trans mil tcil to uc 
by tradition ; ami though we are ignorant of the period 



was derived), and divided it among hii ten seiu. To- 
the youngKt*fell the extremity of the island, called 
6adir, which in the language of tht country iigni£et 
fertile, or abundant in deep. The descendants of Nep* 
tune reigned here from fathei: to son for a great numtef 
•f generations, in the order of ptimogenitun?, during 
(he space of 9OOO yean. They -alto possessed several 
•tber islands ; and, passing into Europe and Africa^' 
subdued all Libya, ai far as Egypt and all Etvropc, to 
Alia Minor. At length the island sunk undi.T' water ;^ 
and for a long- time afterwards the sea thereaboutit wot 
fiiUvf rocks and' shelves." 

Some of the moderns are of opinion, that the exist- 
ence of the Atalantis is not to be regarded as eiilirely 
febulous. Some imagine it to have been America, and 
from thence, as well as from a passage in Seueca's 
Medea,, they suppose the new rftirld was not unknown' 
to the ancients. But admitting this to be the catc^ tfa»' 
above-mentioned continent, which is said to lie beyond- 
Atalantis, would rather seem to Imve broii the cot)ti>- 
neut of Americd than Atalantis itsplf. Iludlieck, pro- 
fessor in the university of Upsat, in a work entitled 
Ailantka titt ManiMm, endeavours to prove, tlia» 
Sweden and Norway are the Atalantis of the andctits^' 
but this is by no means probable. Kircher, as well as 
*Br author, tnpposes it to have bten ao islandeKtcu^ 
»3- 
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■t vhich they happened, yet there is no doubt but tfc« 
great desart of Barbary, has participated in them aad 
perh^is some of the unfortunate remains of the Atlante^ 
of Africa, then took refuge among the most elevated 
parts of the Attas contigiout to Zaara, and progmnvely 
established themselves in th« oases of thivdesart. 

We are informed by Ballust, that an Hercule* died in 
Spain ; that his army which was composed of varioua- 
Bations then dispersed ; that the PersianBy Medeti and 
Armenians passed into Africa, and intormiugled with the 
<?etule, and formed a. new nation under the uame of 
Nwnidians ; henec the vast soii-tudes of this desart nay 
hare received also some of these barbarous hordes. 

It is known that at an epoch less remote the than one 
we are speaking of,namcly, 19 2€,beforetheehrist>Hnarar 
Amenophis who reigned in the dynastry of Thebes, ex- 



ing from the Canaries to the Asores ; thvt it was TcaS\y 
snbmet^cd a> Plato asserts; and thRt these small islands 
arc only the shattered remuns ivhich were left standing, 
£very reader is acquainted with the el^ant 804 
classical fiction which Lord Bacon has built upon lUb 
foundation. His philosophical con^mouwealth tn ind- 
tatioB of the Utopi«i of Sir Thomas Alore, requires no- 
eulogy from my pen. Its chief design is to exhitut a 
imodcl or description of a college inatitnted for the in- 
. terpretation of nature and the production of great and 
marvellous vrorVs for the benefit of meu, under the 
name of Solomon't -HnHef or the adhgt of the fix dagu 
■uork.-~-Edit6T, 
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^fled from Egypt the Berbeix, who had nsDiped the 
three dynsties of Toniaj Memphis, and Hus, where tbef 
faa4 exercised their ^nnay near three huodred yean> 
thsse savages spmd towards tb* Weat of Afiica, and 
aiccDrdiog to t.eo the Airicgn, they estaUubed a new 
kingdom to tbe South of Mount Atlas, under the ihiR- 
fieth degree of North latitude, and between the tenth and 
twentieth longitudioald^FeeEsUof theiilandof Ferro^ 
and it is from them that this part of Africa recdted th« 
namfl of Barbary ; some families therefore, of thoe vile 
shepherds, may also have established dieMselves in the- 
oases of tbe desart. 

From the moment of tbe influx of the BerberVi *** 
fiarbary, and during aspace of five-and-thii^ ceotuncs^ 
these northern rf^ions of Africa, have been aDce*si>^y 
the theatre of the most sangnioaiy wars and of '^^V^ 
vicissitude which this world can undergo. 

The Grecian colonies were succeeded by jome f'oifx 
Phaiiiecia; Ulft^eTfiaJfc faSflWtM Btf IbliSZi fee ' HA^ *^ 
»cg,ons, who in their tuni were destroyed by ,he Arai^ 
rh,s people under the na^e of Saracens and Moonl!" 
vaded Spa»n .hrt=at«wd ail Europe, and wer« repel?' 
«dly dnven back mto Africa. The savage coptSHT 

Tci."^ r' "" ""' "'•" ^^' ^- ^ waj 

which have been sucsessively raised between th«e v^ 

Tioiis nattoQi. ' '** 

U was not ,»iU »ner havi,,g shed torrents of Wood 

« m" ^^^'.^'^■^«^fi''' -'^^ tribe of Mat^heC 
or Marabouts, founded the empire of Mprecoo, which - 
««nW to TlH«I««ro, o„ ri,e b«V of the N^Ten 
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=> L J«»8 """"■'«'. "d .. ^■.*;„^ "« inking. 

^-._^,Tii...*""'!*^''j''"™"i««,„:;X' 

. „ll™ .kin. . «no«.1«iIW«..'^t, »1I.-„,„i, •- 

mros, .nd io .tart e«ry consuineot of ,„ A,,,"^ 
philosopher. 

Others by their superior stalnre, ,lg„,^ ,„j 
hy their firm and noble couBtenanee, by thoir le.s pro? 
minent features, by their ardent yet la»gui.hjng eyes, W 
Iheir boU yet tender look, and by their yellow n„„2[ 
florid complexion, recall to imagination those Samccii 
heroes, whose gallantry rendered them so beloved in 
Spain, and whom the pen of histoiy and fiction, hare 
Teaderad so celebiated. 

Mere also may be fonnd men of^athletic stattiie, who>B 
propoitiou are just and prominent, whose ii»turea ar^ 
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r<^u1arly traced, and whose colour, though brown, 
glows with the tist i^ the finest CBrnatioD ; such arc 
the Turks of Constantinople. 

But the greater part present only savage and feroci- 
ous countenances, and in their habitual commerce with 
the lolaft, and f oulhas with whom the Moors of Zaara 
often mix, many of them acquire, distinctire characters ; 
these are large, well-made, and lithe, with the excep- 
tion of their legs which are rather laak and bandy j their 
fon^icad is more angular, their nose more round, their 
lips thicker, their eyes mora toft and their colour reil^ 
■troDgly impregnated with black. 

It ii very remarkable thatiine of the predcuniiuuit 
characterestics of the Moan of the louthem coDntria 
of the desart, is also -itrongly simiiu with what is gene- 
rally obserred in the pbisit^nomy and conformatioa oi 
the Jews; many of these savages have meagre bodies^ 
lank tegs and thighs, the spine slightly curwaled, Uut 
visage long and hollow, the eyes rank but animated and 
lively, the note smalt and -painted, the gait quick wii 
HCtive, and the language brief, prompt, aad linljr. 

These Moors are also like the Jews addicted to gasti* 
culation, but it nuist be eonfessad th^l their countena** 
CCS is more noble, and their look more firm aod tngeniif 
ons, and though their character is wdl knattn ; though 
it is acknowledged that they are crafty, perfidious, and 
cruel; that they are dangerous from the facility with 
which they become traitors, and even terocious whe»t 
aver their interest prompt* them ; and that they are uai 
worthy of any kind of confidence i I b(re neverthclew 
found ibc natural deportment of Uic greater part ol 
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thote nboin I b«>-e aten, so consonaDt to the ideas I haiA 
formed of free and independent men, tlutt it was with 
difficulty I could withhold myself from rqiosing that 
confidence in them, which their appearance bad in> 
ipiFcd. 

These Moon ftrc both shepherds and merchants; 
they are shepherds, because, in those abodes^ which tbey 
kave fonncd in the midit of the desart, they Tear nu- 
merous flocks of goats, sheep, oxen, cameU, and horses, 
irith which tbey travel into the interior regiona 
of Africa, and there sell them; but they posaeN none 
of those virtues, nona of those mild and interesth^ 
qnalities, which are usually, considered as the oatHid 
appendages of a pastoral life. 

They are also merchants ; th^ perjonn very extei>- 
. live jonmiei through the desart, which they traverse in 
every direction; Ibey pillage slaves on the banks of the 
Senqal and Niger, which they carry for sale as &r as 
the shorm of the Mediterranean sea; they go even to 
Galam, and into the countiy o£ Banbouk, with sail 
which they excbaoge for gold ; they frequent Thomw 
bouctou, Tocrrur, Morocco, Algiers, and Tripoli, and 
cjren the Red Sea ; many of theai, once in their lives, 
perform pilgrimages to Mecca and Medina; Sydy 
Moktar, Prtsce of the Tratshaz, as already mentioned, 
and who was often at the island St. Lauis, bad per- 
formed ibis pilgrimage twice ; be was HaJji, that is to 
tmy, a plgrim, and this distinction added greatly to th* 
importance which be possessed, from bis green turban 
which he wore, as one of the relations of Mahoinsi) 
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from his nnk u % prince, hii bandsonie figure, hit 
powerful understanding, Hnd his engaging manneri. 

The Moors also conduct their o.ten and their hones, 
u f»T ut the sources of the Zaara, in the interior of 
Africa, to tb« South of the equinoctial line, and more 
than a thousand geographical leagues from their oases; 
it is principally in bartering, trafficking, and in the 
avocations of merchants, that these Moors take delist 
and they have all the vices and defects of thieves, rognea, 
iwindlers, and cheats. 

The Moors who sell tde gum to as, and who conie> 
,qnently maintain with us a regular and frequent inters 
course, are in general cowardly and perfidious ; it is 
almost always by suiprise, by treason, or by a superiority 
of numbers, that they obtain their advantages, and whca 
this is effected, they giva loose toevery excess of cruelty, 
and prove themselves destitute of every sentiment of 
generosity, companion, or pity, 

Hilly-Koury whose death I have related, Sydy 
Moklar, and some other Moors of the tribe of Trarshox, 
wera the only people of these savages, vrho either 
-merited, or possessed our coii6dence and esteem ; the 
mass of these barbarians possess every vice, are capable 
x>f every crime, and are deficient in every virtue. 

The genera) colour of their skin, is that of coppeft 
intermingled with red and block ; the complexion of 
the women is more clear and uniform than that of tlw 
men, often bordering on a pale yellow, but still a little 
mixt mih black. 

In their youth they are well made with an elegant and 
^racefol ai4)earaace : their breasts ore not lo large u 
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tliAae of Ae negrtsws, bat of a mare pleaibing form ; 
the coBtaiir of thdr hips and tcids *ru also more dclt- 
catCi aleadM, and finely formed. 

Far differcDt from (be Moors whose couotenaDCOi are 
in general ferocious, the features of the young female 
moors combine all the charms of regularity, mildness 
uad elegiance, and I believe it is with them as ivith all 
diewonant in the universe, whoitre naturally good and 
interesting from a marked inclination towards bencvQ- 
knce, and becomecorruptcd only from the influence 
of the vicious tnaiin«^, of the society in which they 
li*e ; the mooresscs, are doubtless, women who were 
bom to please and be beloved, were it not that in their 
infancy theirsouls are corrupted by the vices and depra- 
Tity cif the men with whom they are connected. 

At the age of twenty, their attractions, graces, and 
blooming countenances are faded ; the savage and las- 
civious Moors, know no command aver their desires; 
abandoned to nil the brutality gf their passions.thcy do 
not allow time for the girl* to attain their full growth, 
»nd these gross barbarians, ignorant equally of genuine 
love and. voluptuousness, permit not the beauty of their 
voinen to attain its full perfection, but corrupt and con- 
taminate their innecence, and crush the tluwers of 
modesty in their veiy opening. Thus it happens in 
'general with all the women who form the retinue of the 
•iMoors in iheir jonrnies, and tbose-wbo have passed the 
a^ of Ibrty, are not only hideous in their appearance, 
but their character is as infamous as their ugliness b dis- 
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I bare faomevcr been usured, (kat in the oates in tli« 
interior of Zaaratbere are so[n« families whoie manners 
are pure, whose wives and daughteri never quit the 
vallies . id which they were bora, and who, breathing an 
healthy atnviEpbere, and being accustomed to ianoceot 
and mild pursuits, ihey preserve their beauty and at< 
traction much longer than those who follow the Moors 
wboencarnp themselves for a number of months every 
year, near our factories. 

The hair of the men has something in it very decant, 
and it imparts asir.gular character to ths appearance of 
their heads ; this hair which is of the same nature as the 
long and thick hair, never descends iowsr than the nape 
of the neck ; i[ is natiirully abundant and curly, so that 
the head of a Mooris superbly omajneated witii a. cover- 
ing which weave* itself into a variety of natJiral ring^ 
lets, -the beauty and fine irregularity of which art can 
never imitate; th«y arc of a deop chcsnut-colour, nearly: 
approaching to black. 

Such of ihc women as are restricted by custom and 
habit, wear their hair in tresses, closely plaited, and 
either pendant ur fastened to the top of their head ; 
they are very long, and their colour is even blacker, than 
those of the men; they adorn their b»ir withvrna-. 
mentt of dilfcrent kinds, such as light rings of gold, 
of silver, of copper, or of ivory, with feathers of a 
variety of colours, or with pieces of coral, and they 
rai^ thecc ornaments with much taste and elegance. 

The customs of ihe men are various : the greater part 
of them wear a large shirt of blue callico, which covers 
the upper pait of the body, and the loins, but descends 

»oi.. I. u 
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no farther tlutn th« middle of the thighi ; thii sbirt ii 
open down to the (tomach, and leaTc* the breut and 
neck uncoTered; the sleeves are very targe and open 
towards the wrist ; the greater part wear no other 
cloatfae*, and rach is the habillimeot of the lowec 
classo who are always the most numcrou«> 

Some of them are covered with a kind of hooded 
cloak, which incloses the head ; the form-of this cloak 
IS square i its two upper ends arc fastened acros<> the 
breast t>y means of a clasp, and it hangn down to their 
heels ; it is made of the well-prepared skins of their 
still-born' lambs, with the hair outside. These skins 
are vi^ry industriously aod neatly joined together. 

The kings, princes, chiefs, and rich people, wear 
pieces of callico, cither white or blue, and wmetinoes 
streaked with a variety of colours. The kings are 
sometimes cloatbed in large pieces of a li^t fine stuff, 
made from wool, goats' hair, or tlie hair of camels ; 
these envelopes funn a very large robe, with a nobic and 
graceful appearance, and arc always so put on, M to 
leave the body free and unconlined ; they are generallj 
stieakcd with large blue or purple stripes on a white 
ground. This robe is fastened on the right tltoulder, 
and leaves the arm entirely at liberty. 

I'hese princes and chiefs, a(;quir< a very grand, 
striking, and noble appearance, from their mode of 
dressing ; they wear red or gr<^n sashes, the ends of 
which hang freely behind, collars of golden grain* iiv- 
termingled with amber and coral, plates of gold sus- 
pended on the bosom, various rings of the tame metal 
which encircle their wrists and arms, aad rings of gold 
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in their can, from wh«ice are Mended large gold 
drops. 

The dreu of the women is composed of two piece* 
of clotb, most getierall]r e>Iu», but MMnetimes iitained 
tilth other colours ; one of them covers theihouMerr 
down to the knees, (he other descends from 
the loins down to tho heels ; they wear on their 
feet, sandals or slijipen of morrocco, the colour of 
which is always red or yellow : their eari, neck, wrists^ 
tu>d arms, are ornamented with rin^ of gold, and 
round their loins, immediately upon the ^in, they weal 
large banda of eight or ten rows of coral, of glass beads, 
and sometimes of cloves. 

It cannot be expected that men completely depraved, 
•qoally cowardly and cruel, who possess no sociri 
principle, whakikow no-right either natural or political, 
and who follow no other impulse than what Ibeir talf- 
interest and their passions dictate, should have among 
diem the least shadow of morality or those cultivMed 
manners which result from civilized society ; but if this 
last term must be used, in speaking of the habits and 
manner of living among the Moors, why then we may 
say that tbeii maniitrs are barbarous, corrupted, and 
.disgusting. 

Sydy Moktar wided to persuade me, that in the 
oases of the interior of the desart, there were some 
families whose mode ef living was even patriachial, and 
whose manners wera pure and simple; but he con> 
Cessed that these examples were very rare. 

If we may judge of the Moors which are spread 

over th* desart, by those with whom we confer on the 
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bulks of tlie Sen^t^; wit) tbe Bhores-of the Atlantic 
oceaD) we shall be compelled to assert, that the great 
body of these (avag« funn « people the most abject and 
the most in&hiotis of any known nation in the worid. 

As theae savages of Zaara, are posseBsed of a consi- 
derable share of intellect and discrimination, and some 
Af tUem have'given ueequivocal proofs of a most sub- 
lime courage, we may reasonably believe that to effect 
their civilization would be feasible ; but it would in 
fret reqidre well concerted and skilful meawres, and 
even then must- be the retult of considerable time. Thi« 
attempt, however, which would be m>rlby of an age, in 
which knowledge and science have so conspicuously 
shone fofth, and wbich our situatioa in tbe Senegal, 
presents many opportunifies of peifoiming, mi^ h* 
attended with tke most imporCauf c<Mue<]uei1cev to otw 
C9nimerce knd inklustry. 

There is not on the face of tbeeBidi, a AC8 of men, 
more free and independent than tbe Moors, who inhalHC 
(he southern parts of the great desart of Barbaiy. 
Divided as they arc into tribes, each tribe has one or 
more chief, who almost alwaj's dcsceads from a very 
ificient- fBrafly, thestamihnof which is well known. 

The authority of these chiefs is maintained rather by 
itaterMtiiul addi*essthan by i4ght; and this is more par- 
ticularly dte casej aS all the indigeM Moors put them- 
•elves voluntarily under tbe protection of tbe kings and 
Jtrinces, who hence acqtain mtbority and power; but 
notwithstanding their rank and the riches they may 
|H»scs9, they are Cofltpeiled to observe a very circum- 
*p«ct and |>olitic -cowduol ; witbovt making inccisaDt 
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MCrificn, wid «vn dividii^ »part of th« pmenti 
whicb they recnve, they would be unable tg retain their 
Idthorilf oyer thwe independent and ierociau ment 
who fran their Uthleis ^d detennined character, arc 
always ready to revolt and promote insnborili nation, . 
' A kii^, a prince^ or a chief, can neither nndeitak^ 
BOTConcliide any thing, without being authorised by tbo 
other great men, and even by tbemttu of the people; iC 
kt atipuUte any treaty for them, be is compeUed t«» 
make known to the nation at lai^ all the circumstances 
fif the negociation. 

These perfidious men are full of deceit, and alwayt 
believe themselves dscvived. Tha only thing whicb . 
they never dispute with their kiags sad princes, is, the 
light which they possess, when war i> declared, of march? 
ii^ at iIk head of theix' tribe, and of coininanding ii) 
person in the day of battle. 

Neither in camps, their oaMs, nor in their places of 
lateral residence, have the kings and chiefs any per- 
Bona) dntinctioa ; e<]iially dirty and mieerably cloathed 
«ith the poorest of theit tribe, there is nothing to indi- 
cate their supedor rank; b^i' °i> any extraordii^y 
occasion, as when they treat with the Europeans on 
any abject «f general interest, they are then csctirted by 
princes, nobles, and warriors, and accompanied by a 
vast number of pretended secretaries and interpreters; 
ftoy a&ct an air of authority,, aiui even, despotitm, over 
tbeir iubject», and never speak to them hut in a tons 
of (npeiiority aadjJisdain. 

But all this fictitious (]ilendor aad superiority is 
auiBtaiaed oniy to reodcr thx chief iuportaat ia thtt 
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kyta of tii« #hit«s, for bo iooner d<m he teturi into ths 
toidtt of hii tribe, than beftuniinei bti tuual. deport- 
nent, *oi ii cdrnpclled to endure mtkoot irritation or 
iharinnringi all the imolent aad importunate fiuniliari- 
tiea of those w4io a moment b«fore hftd permittetl him 
to treat Aem aa ilaTM. In their camps and oasei, tiw 
iilesl of the savages mil impudently set himself down 
by the side of the king, ajtd there arrogate to hinsclf 
the right of taking the pipe ftnm his moHdt, an4 smaak-* 
fog if, or thrusting his band ioto the piatc out of which 
he is eating : in fact on every occasioB they treat faim 
as their equal. 

' In the osset as mil a» on the banks of the river, 
tliese Moors lire in t«nts fthich are igade either of 
tanned ox hides, or of woven camels hai r, which forms a 
thiti covering and entirely water proof. / Th« women ' 
prepare, card, and spin the camel's hair, tuid roanu&C: 
ture this striff on looms of singular sintplicily. 

Tli4 tCnts are generally oval or round ; those of th« 
kings, princes, and chiefs, are sometimes square; they 
aire supported by stajces, divided into partitions, and 
Ane tide of the tent according to the aspect af the nin, 
always remains open. There, huddled together^ lives 
the father; the mother, children of all ages, together 
with horses, goats, and' sheep; but bannony is m 
completely established between the human and animri 
branches of this assembly, that tbe hdrses which ar^ 
considered as individuals of the family, pass and repass 
amidit the younges( of the children, and carreas therm 
without offering them tbe least injury. 

I am unceasingly obliged to limit the number of detaih 
'Which I coutd bring fbrwferd on the various subject* 
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treated upon, and I ' csnnot even Wfl )af Mbm iik% 
reader, fttl which I know of the |>rivMe msnnen tf 
these »TBgei*i a few more particular traitiiiniut, bum* 
ever, be yet given. 

In their oawa they have a number of paliBHJal^treei. 
ney know that this tree which attaina to a vary contH 
Arable elevation thrive; in a wady soil, and that it n 
ymtesud, tbt is, the flowers and liuitsgrow on dif- 
ferent branches ; the fruit which is nispended bom the 
top of the tree, fonns a kind of cluster which they call 
diet ; a dale-tree in its fall age, bear* a doaen of these 
clusters, each of wbich produces a hundred dates: 

This fruit when just matured is a very wholetona 
aliment; the Moors of Zaani assure us that there it 
nothing so nourishing and capable' of making ijiem 
adrpote as fresh dates. In the oafes the womea belong- - 
)«g to the princes and rich people, nourish themsalves 
entirely with dates, and habitually use a luscious juice, 
which they express from this fruit, by squeexing it be- 



* This is certwnly a very inadequate excuse, or 
rather no excuse at all for withholding interesting 
det^ls oti subjects of acknowledgeil importance and 
curiosify. When an author sits down to write a hool^ 
he is not circumscribed by any absolute netessily; 
and it may be considered as a breach of literary fiuth, 
particularly in books of travels, '^vhen he declines to 
communicate all the-wformntion which be possesses to 
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tween two fl&t boardi. After having obierred thU iw 
gtmen for some monthi, (key become eoormoniljF lus^, 
«duch,-iii the opinion of the Moore, ii tb« actai of le* 
male bmuty. 

The fatter ft wonutn a, the more certain she is of 
pleuing ; and she who baa fifty poands of RdditioaaY 
flesh b Hare to obtain the preference. He prince* in 
particular are passionately fond of prodigiously fat 
women ; the one which Ham^ Moktar ravi>hed front 
Hilly-Koury, and which in 17&6 occasioned the war 
between the Trarihai and Brachknax, was of a roost 
enormous size, and in Europe would have been coDUr 
dered literally as ajnonster. 

The ordinary nutriment of these men consists of 
oxen, goats, some milch cows, the milk of mares and 
camels, millet dther dry or made into ktnuktm, maise. 
dates, and gum ; their sobriety would be really iocoar 
ceivable were it not their camelk present instances o£ 
abslineace still more incomprehensible. 

This animal is certainly the most valuable and pr^ 
cious of any which the Creator has formed fur mao ; 
his size, the burthens which he bean, and the fal^ues 
and jouinies which he undergoes, would seem to re^re' 
a proportionable quantity of nourishment: on the 
contrary, he lires on a few dry herbs and parche4 
leaves which he may meet with scattered about durii^ 
his journey ; he sustains, during ^any days, the most 
complete abstinence from eating and drinking, and this 
he always bean uncomplaining, and apparently onlor- 
Bwoted by any waot. These, tod amay othci utonis^ 
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ing circumstances, whkbtra to be found combined in 
ltki« singular animal, have induced me to allot one 
whole chapter to its description. 

The camps, which are annually established by the 
Uoon on tbe banks of the river, are composed of all 
the best men in tbe tribe ; tboie who sell us the gam 
are almost always either advanced inyears, or in ihs 
rery flower of youth ; for in general we only see men 
under the age of sixty or above that of fourteen. 

Tteir religion is^bat of IsUmitm, and they are very - 
naloot Mahometans ; but as superstition is ever the 
attendant of a foul conscience, and ^atemattc depim> 
vity, they are in consequence most ridiculously super- 
■titiouB. i^eir priests, whom they call IMaiaboahta, 
add iriro form a *ery important tribe asnoBg then)| 
support this deplorable weakness, which .when, carrtad 
' to the utmost excess, provo tlut tbe light of icaioa 
will become' CKtinct, unlesa fed by maiaU^, viitMu 
imd uncontarain'aterf rcUgion. ' 

These men, whs are in their very nature viciousv 
corrupt, inhuman, cmd, and ferocious, cover them" 
aIvcs with griegrit which ^re a kindof- amulet or t&liw 
nan, manufactured by their priests and sold to thet*. 
at a very dear price. They make use of them' upon 
every occasion, and upon every circumstan«e ; they 
are either certain sacred words from the korao, written 
on pieces of paper, or hairs from the tail of anelephaut 
or hippopottamus, the claws of a lioo, panther, or 
tiger, certain grains or plates of gold, of any othei* 
met&l, on which are engraved hncriptioos and agaaJ 
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There is great variety in these grugrit or Eunuletai 
which are inclosed in littt* morocco cases, very neatly 
made ; some arc for the head, others for the eyes, and 
ia fact, they hbve them for every part of the body.t for 
every disease, for every danger; and as a preservative 
•gainst all kinds of witchcraft; they hang them in 
every part of their tents ; load them on their oxen, tbeir 
horses, and their camels; wid ornament theic persoiu 
with them in profusioo. 

The commerce of these Moors has for its object 
every thing which can tc bartered, and which offers to 
them any probability of interest. They possess the 
gum; they have salt mines ; they rear a great number 
of oxeni camels, and goats ; and convey these princi- 
pal objects of their commerce to a considerable dis- 
tance for sale. 

Besides these, they b^ve goldsmiths, who work iq 
fM, silver, and Jroa ; who manufactuie itll the ringtb 
ear-ringa, ornaments, little bells, chains, and braceletc, 
with wlijch their prfnce% chiefe. women, and negreeses 
•n the banlis of the Senegal, and the Gambia, qrak- 
nent themselves. I have ev«p seen the Moors of Zaarft 
sell these ornaments in ^e rivei of Sierra Leona, 
and have been assured that tbey carry tbem as &r m 
Cnugo.* 



* This.il sometimes called Kongo, and is bounded on 
lite North by the lungdoms of I»ango and Aniko, oq 
tke.£ast by Metambo, and on the South by Angola* 
Tbt climatA is hot in summer; the winten are mild u 
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The common style of these trinkets is that of fiUigree, 
if arabesque': these are a kind of designs whicb 



the finest springs of Italy. Sdow never falls unless 
upon the highest mountains; ice is unknown; their 
days and nights are almost always equal. In the win- 
ter, the rain sometimes falls very heavy, so as to inun- 
date the country. The soil is good, and generally 
produces two cropt in a year. The men are averse 
from labour, which they commit to their slaves, or, 
from want of such, to their wives, who cultivate the 
ground, sow, dig, and reap. T^ principal corn used 
l)y them is maize; they likewise cultivate' pease &nd 
beans of difTerciit kinds. Of fruit trees they have 
scarcely any but what were introduced by the Portu- 
guese, Among the trees are the alicondi, pf such a 
monstrous bulk, that ten men cannot fathom it. The 
bark of this tree macerated, yields a kind of thread, of 
which they make ropes : the shell or rind of the fruit, 
which is like a gourd, being cleared of its pulp, serves 
for vessels for various u^es : the insanda tree, th« 
bark of which being beaten and macerated, makes a 
thread finer than the alicouda : the mangloss, a tree 
whose branches bend downwards, and taking' root, form 
oew trees, to that one single tree may make a whole 
forest. There are several kinds of palms, the most 
common of which is that whose fruit contains a great 



' For this (•) see page 235. 
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they rorra of very Siball grains of gold, aHd arranged 
with much art and delicacy. 



many kcrnt^U, of an exquiGte taste when full ripe, 
which, tihen preyed, produces oil, used instead of but- 
ter, Thej draw from these trees by incision a vinous 
liquor, which tarns sour in five or six dap. Vines 
brougbt here fiom Candia, where they hare been well 
cultivated, yield excellent grapes twice a year. 
Among the aromatic plants are the dondo ; a shrub 
which serves for cinnamon i and the inquaflb, a kind 
of creeping vine, which bears seeds like pepper. Lilies, 
tulips, tubc-ro»s, hyacinths, &c. are exquisitely beau- 
tiful, and grow naturally in the fields, valliei, aad 
woods. The grass in the low lands grows so high, 
thick, and rank, that it becomes a dangerous receptacle 
to wild beasts and reptiles. Among the animals are 
elephants of a monstrous Mze; lions, leopards, tygers, 
wolves, zebras, buflaloes, &c. The dante is an animal ' 
w.hich spems peculiar to this country ; it is shaped and 
coloured much like an oxj though not so large; its 
hori)s arc like those of an he-goat, but verjr smooth and 
shining, and of a blackish hue, of which the natives 
make a great variety of toys and baubles, llieskio of 
this creature is commonly bought by the Portuguese, 
and sent into Germany to be tannedi and made into 
tai^ets, which are then called dantes. The natives use 
the TKTT hides dried to male* their fields, which are 
so tough, that no arrow or dart can go through them, 
and large enough to cover the whole body. The craa- 
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Tkfy also make sabrM and poignards, the handle! 
ttf whicb are very ingeniously omaineBied and inlaid; 
the scabbards are enriched with plates^ gold. 



tare which they call impangazsa, hath two horni 
growing out of tb« forehead, and in other re^ipects is 
not unlike the buffulo. The nsussi in of the bigness of 
& cat, of an ajih colear, and bath two small horni on 
its head. It is perba^ia the most fearful creature that 
livei, ever in motion, and starting at the least noise or 
breath of air; even uhen it is drinking, it swallows 
one single gylp and runs away, as if pursued, and re- 
lums with the tike fear till it huth satiated its thirst ; 
it doth the same when browsing on the grass at every 
blade it takes in its mouth. Its tlesh has an exqui^te 
' taste, and the natives piefer its skin to that of any 
other creature, to make strings for their bows. Tla 
numa, or civet cat, is the true creature from which 
that odoriferous drug is taken, and when genuine, ihey 
value it at the rate of gold dust. The fura is a spccivs 
^ land rat, whicli burrows unt!er the. ground lilie 
moles. The dcsh is so exquisite, that a feast would 
be looked upon defective without it, I'he forests 
abound wiib wild dogs or jackalls, which, like tbe wolves, 
prey upon the tame cattle, and are so fierce, (bat ibey 
wll fty upon armed men, and attack whole di'ovcs of 
cows, goats, or sheep. There is another singular 
quadn^ed, which neyer «et» its feet upon the L'yiiitd, 
but it dies soon after; it keeps itself constantly upon 
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They prepare and tan, in a very pMfeet manner, -6x 
skiaa of tbeir cattle, and even >thoM of Hippopotami, 



the tixes. it is'calied entiengia, and is very small, and 
itt skin sci beautifully sjmtled, that none but the kii^ 
of Congo, and such chiefs as obtain the privilege 
from him, .have the hberty of wearingit: and even the 
kings of LooBgo, Cacongo, and Gey, receive that kh^ 
traordinary fur as a considerable present, and a par- 
ticular &voar> Ostriches are of surprising magnitude 
and beauty, and in great plenty. Their feathers, mixed 
whh those of .peacocks, nhichare here no less numerous 
and beautiful, are used instead of ^ensigns and stand- 
ards, and made into umbrellas. Theie are a great 
variety of parrots ; but the most esteemed birds of aU 
are those which tbey style, by way of (excellence, tb« 
Urds ofmutic. They are somewhat bigger -than canary 
' birds, their bills red, (heir feathers of the same-colour-: 
soraeof tbcra, however, are green or.mixcd, M)d only 
their bills and feet black; olhvrs are grey, others 
dun, and some all white, or all black.; which laitt 
sort is the most admired >f«r the sweetncs* of its note. 
The Ash in this part is in great plenty and variety, both 
ftom the sea, and from the multitude of rivers which 
intersect the country. Tbcpicomarina, w called from 
flke resemblance of its moKtk to the beak of a wood- 
pecker, is a sea-fish of a large ^m and prodigioua 
strength. The coiro marine or tea raven, i» abcHit 
rix feet long, and big in .prqpovtion. ?%ey areftkawisa 
infested with a vt»t'Tarie^ of se»ents, sons at* 
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|Bn^rt, leopkrds, aud lions, Tlicy ytntess iI>q mckB 
•f maJung moroccur that uf rendering tbe skins of thetp 



moDstroua ten<tth and thiclcaeu; lattlc-tiiKkei, vtpcti*. 
and Qthsr venopums srptiles, whose- Late u often inevi;- 
tiible death. Scorpions, and other venotnont iiuects, 
both flying utd reptile, ar» likewise in great variety. 
The tBOStpevnicioiu aod dAi^roas kind is the cimex, 
o£ which^ they have six difierenC species, of Afferent 
eoloius and siKs, and all of tham formidable^ both, on 
account oE their prodig^us number, and the mischieft 
diey tloi not caily to the fruits of'thc earth, but even 
to men nnd^ beastE, whom they will surround in the 
Bight, in such Ewarms, that they will attack and eat 
dtem> Scxne infect the houses in such- ruirabers as to 
unlcTtiuiic the foundations ; m third sort of a white anct 
ved" colour, thou^ very small,, will gnaw their way 
tbrongh the hardest wood, penotrate into a Mrong 
wooden elieit, tnd. Id s Utile while, devour tbc clothes,, 
lioen, Hid every thing' that i> in it, except metals and 
stones, A Fourth soxt, smali and black, leave a most 
iotoler^le stench upoa every thing they luucb, whe- 
ther clothes or houtebold staff, which ant not ea^iity 
sweetened again. A £Elh sort harbours chiefly upon 
the leaves, and branches «f ti«es ; and if a man chance 
to climb up to save himself from a wild beast, be ta ,eor 
tormeidcd by them, that nothing but the dread of -dte- 
ipws of the one could. make him undergo the Etinge ot 
tbc tUhtc. The sixth live wholly under grouud in » 
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lambs as tbin as paper, and of giving them a polish, and 
dying the surface with difierent colours ; they use these 



Jartse state, till age furnishes them with wings to fly ; 
aad then they rise in such swarms as darken the arr, in 
the same roanner as locusts. Amtdst a great Tariety of 
these perstcious insects, ihey have obe species of a more 
friendly and profitable kind, viz. the industrious bee, 
which furnishes the inhabitauts with excellent honey 
aud wax ia such prodigious plenty, thai Ihei-ejs scarcely 
a hollow tree, cliff of a rock, or cleft of the earth, in 
which they do not find great quantitieti of their combs. ' 

Congo, was discovered by the Portuguese in 1484. 
The discoverer was ttamed Diego Cam, an expert and 
bold saihir. lie was well received by the natives> and 
sent iome of his men with presents to the king ; but tfaoy 
being detained by unexpected accidents beyotid the 
promiiied time of their return. Cam wu obliged to tail 
away without them, and took with him four young 
Cungaese, as hostages for the safety of his country* 
men. These he taught the Portuguese language, in 
which they made such progress, that King John wat 
highly pleiued, and &ent them back next year to Coi^ 
with rich presents ; charging them to exhort their mo- 
narchs, in bis name, to become converts to the Christian 
leligion, and to permit it to be propagated through 
his dominions. An alliance was concluded between 
die two monarcbs, which continues to ibis day. 

Congo, being situated within the torcid aone, is 
liable to excessive heats : as it lies on the southern sid« 
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Ams as onuineDts to covor Ibe saddles of ^eir honos, 
the sheaths of their wn^ions, to make haiDess, bootir 



of ^e equinoctial, the seasons are of course opposite to" 
ours. They reckon oiily two principal seasons, the sum- 
ner and winter; the former begins in October, and con- 
tinues till February or March, during which time the' 
sun's rays dart with such intensity, that the atmosphere' 
spears to an European to be in a fiame. The excessive' 
keat, however, is mitigated by tbee^ual length of the day» 
and nightSf as well as by the winds, bruezes, rains, anil 
dens- The winter takes up the other part of the year i- 
asd is said by the natives to be- proportionably cold, 
Aougb to an European it would appear sensibly hot.- 
They divide the year into twelve lunar months, and' 
begin it in September, They have also weeks, consist- 
ing of four days only, the last of which Ts their sabbath,- 
and on it tbey reli^ously abstain from every kind of 

With respect to the populousness of the kingdom ot 
Congo, some authors have represented it as thinly 
peopled. The accounts of the Portuguese missionaries' 
are, however, directly opposite to these. Tbey founJ' 
thecountry for the most part covered with towns anj 
villages, and swarming with inbabitantt; the cities well 
filled with people, partrcutarly thfe metropolis, which- 
was said to contain above 50,000 souls. We are told, 
that Bamba is alone able to raise 300,000 fighting 
meUf and was formerly in a condition to nuse doable 
X 3 
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slippers, and other articles, which are executed with s 
great deal of taste and propriety. 

tkat number ; and that the annyof the King of Conjo, 
in 1665, consisted of 900,000 fighting men, who were 
attended by an in6iiite number of women, children, 
and slaves. The number of slaves sold annually by the 
king of Congo, if we can believe the mtstiioRaries, 
seldom amounted, communibtu amuis, to lesstban 15 or 
or 16,000. But the missionaries werctoo apt to deal in 
the marvellous. 

The complexion of the native botb men and wo« 
men, is quite black, though not in tbc same degree. 
Their hair is black, and finely curled ; tlieii' eyes are a 
fine lively black; but they have neither flat iwses, nur 
thick lips, like the Nubians and other negroes, -Therr 
ftature i^ of the middle size; and, excepting their dark- 
complexion, they much resemble the PuKiuguese. Ini 
their temper they are mistrustful, envious. Jealous, and 
treacherous; and wiicre they once taKe an affront, 
they will spare" no pains to be avenged of their enemy. 
There is no such thing among them as natural affec- 
tion. A bu-sbaiid, if an heathen, may take as many 
wives as he pleases ; and if a christian, may have any 
number of concubines, whom he may divorcs at plea- 
sure, and even s^l^jfem, thoughwilb child. So little 
regard have Aey.iov their children, that there is scarcely 
one among ibctu who will not sell a son or a daughter* 
or perhaps both, for a piece of cloth, a collar or g|nll« 
of coral or beads, and often for a bottle of wine or 
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They maaufocture all their stirrups and bridles it)i«; 
stirrups are made in the form of a wooden shoCt which; 

brandy. TTieir native religion >» idolatry, accomp^ 

iiied with the most detestable rights invented by th^ 
gangas or priests; and even in those parts where 
Christianity is professed, it is so darltened by superstt-^ 
tion and idolatrous practices, that we may justly quet* 
tion whether the people are any gainers by the en- 
change. 

St. Salvador is the capital of the PortHguese set^e" 
ments in this country, and is said to contain 40,000 
inhabitants, about 4000 of which arewhites, descended 
from the Portugnese settlers. The chief commodities 
they bring hither are either the product of Brazil, or. 
European manufactories. The former consists chieSy of 
grains, fruits, plants. Sec. the latter of Turkey carpets, 
Blufls, copper, brass, and avariety of stiver, glass, goM^ 
and other trinkets; woollen, linen, and a number of 
inr. utensils ; they return stavex, elqihant's teeth, furs, 
and other commodities of the country. Congo is dr- 
vided into several provinces. The principal rivers are 
the Zaire, the Dando, the Coanza, the Vambra, nnd 
the narbcla.— £rfiior. 

^3r For thelextbelonging tothisnote, see pBge237. 

" Ttiisis something done after the manner of the 
Arabians: Arabesqitt, Grotesque,' bsiA Moresgue, are 
terms applied to such paintings, ornamentsi of ireixs, 
&c. wherein there are no human or animal figuieg 
but which consist wholly of imaginary foliages, plsntti 
stalks, &c. The words take their rise from hence that 
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IMeives «ii1y oae-balf of the fecti the bridles are maie- 
in one entire piece. 

1%^ mikIbIs bud slippers are omaineBtcd on thv 
inside witJi puDtisgs and figures; every thiug wtuclt 
Lu ^ double use is distinguished by different chfr- 
ncters, so that what >s intended for the right ^d«, caii> 
Bwerbe^plied tothelert: indeed, the pre-emineDce' 
of the ri^t oyer the IcCt ts very generally observed, botlk 
by the Moors and the negroes. 

Hiey have also weavers, who with looms extremely 
Ui^le and portable, and the apparatus of which is fac 
from being complicated, manutacture stufis in goats 
vad cwneb hair, at well ai in woollen and cotton, the- 
width of which is never igwre than half au Egyptiaa 
cubit. 

The Moors have a race of horses which descend from 
those of Arabioi end preserve in a great degree the* 
beauty and perfection' of their originals ; in theif 
oases they devote themselves W rearii^ and perpetuat- 
ing fine races of this animal, and, liiie the Arabs, they 
know their alliances and genealogy. 

The horses ftre too well known to require, from my 
yen, any detail of thelt perfections or their good qua- 
lities ; I made use of one in 1786, when I peifbrroed a. 
journey by land from Senegal to Gorec, and was obliged' 



the Moors, Arabs, and odier Mahometans, use thes« 
kinds of ornaments, their reli^on forbidding them ta 
make any images, ot figures of men, or other ani- 
Buds.— ■£itto''> 
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to travene « desatt of fifty leagues, tbc soil of w^ich 
1TS3 s fine raovjng sand. 

A black horse, of about five yean oU, bad so niucli 
ardour and impetuosity, that before I could nioant it 
with any d^ree of pleasure, I was compelled to make 
one of my negroes gallop it for about aa hour in the 
sand, and even after this exercise, it was all day full of 
impalience and spirit. 

It would be very easy to procure every year sixteen 
mares and tour stallions of this breed, wluch crossed 
with our Norman and Umousin species, would doubt- 
less produce a very fine race. I have also thought 
that it might be endeavoured to transport these fine 
Moorish stallions into the spacious pasturages of our 
French Guyana, and there to propagate them with 
the American marcs. I doubt not, that by rearing 
them with attention, and putting them 9ut to grata 
during the dry season, w« might breed a race of horiei, 
in Guyana, which would be equally useful and va- 
luftbla. 

The price of thoss huries has been rather exaggfr-. 
rated, and it it laid thpy sell for ten or twelve klavei. 
It is true that- the negro kings, to whom thb sort ot. 
money cost nothing either in procuring, or expending,; 
have sometimes paid twelve slaves for a fine horse; but 
it must. not be supposed that this is the necessary pricti 
for such ft one of the Moorish race ; and besides, tbeta 
captives do not represent more than four hundred livre^ 
per head in merchandize ; the price of a horse, there- 
fore, at the rale of twelve captives, will he about foiH 
thousand fight hundred livres. 
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But after having questioHed many Moors, and Sydyr 
Moktarin parlicular, relalive te the price at nhicb. 
we might ebtaia thtise horses of the finest race, pro- 
Tided we took a number of tbein together, I was a^- 
fured, thatwe might have twenty choice onei at tb* 
rate of ^fty pieces of guinea per bead: this would 
amoHnt to 1 000 pieces of gtunea at a time, and would, 
be considered l^y the Moors, of the desart as a vpiy coa- 
aderabic price. 

It may tken be eoiMidu:cd as ccrtaii^ that for 
Si.OOO franes mt migbl yearly procure, trom the- 
oase< of Zaara, twenty animals, either stallions or 
mares, which would be seiacteil iron among the most 
perfect racm. 

Tlieec horses have not so elegant A head and rump 
W thoK of Arabia ; but the tegst the chest, and the 
boity, have mncb finer prtipordoM. 1 have seen some- 
•f a meet k*«uiifui colour; many of cfaent were of u. 
dMrning Cfcam tint, Mh«n were of a ilate cotonr,. 
Mid bad fine coati and black tails ) tbe» were likewiM- 
•MH of a mott «tquisit« black. 

Thetehonei UB very mild and tractable i the Moon. 
leam tkem a variety of lingular turns aad moreinenti } 
tbey kned down to be mounted even by children of rix 
' years old ; %tti if the little creature happens to fall,. 
^ hone not only stops near it, but caresses it, and en- 
deavours, t^ every solicitation in his power; to induce 
Hie child to remount- 

These horses are instructed to bow the liead at tile, 
eommuid of its master ; it bends the right knee first, 
Kiict then, the left, and in this mauoer wslks ^oufi^ 
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Tfaey peHbrm the most^pid evolutions with Ihetr h.ehA^ 
tvmed towards that tails, «nd their rapidity In pUi^ 
jNDg, -is at least equal to the best Eoglisb coursers. 

'When a Moot has ridden his horse for some )ioai% 
4he mouth Mid sides of theaiumal is coveied with Uoodi 
These barbiirians are however expert horsemen ; tHc^ 
4uise their 1^ like the Cossacks ; bat they are so adrwt 
that we raay see them while on a fiiU g^lop, adjust and 
■throw behind them a sagaye. They throw these lancet 
with so much accuracy, that tbeynevermiss their mark ; 
it is by the force and celerity of these horses, that thsy 
Stupify and overcome the ostriches, which they chue 
from thedesart pl^ns surroundiDg their oases. 

In these interior residences of Zaara, which are the 
chief places of the tribes, the Moon «bo rear nu> 
merous flocks of sheep, goats, and «xen ; these hare 
not such long and targe tails as those sheep which ia 
'Europe are called Barbary sheep ; the species which 
.ftre found in 2aara, are mucli stronger than ours in 
France; they have a longer body, more elevated leg^, 
and faair instead of wool ; this hair is very [bick,tfaou^ 
not early : the sheep are very seldom white ; all that 
ihave come within my observation, ' have been eitho 
'black, brown, red, or yellow ; when they have been 
'fed sometime, they become very fat and their fle^ is 
excellent, 

in these solitudes, they also ruar avast numberof oxen, 
-Bnd amoi^ the number of those which I saw, two 
^weies were distinguishable ; the one was much smaller 
•tlian the common ran of oxen in Europe, but in everf 
-MkMmpcct similar ; these small oxen of the dctait 
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%ave ihe same formation, and fbe same colour as oiin, 
but they are more gentle and active ; the other is a large 
and strong kinJ, with a hump upon its shoulders, and 
is in fact a degenerate species of the bison, 
' Hese hump-backed oxen are in general much longer 
'tnd taller than those of France, they have a very vol u- 
rainous dewlap which descends almost to the ground ; 
their horns are very large and handsome, and nearly 
Bnite at the points ; but the diEtinctive character of tbi> 
species, k a, large fleshy wen, which rises between the 
, shoulders ; this mass of flesh forms a projection of 
neaHy a foot, and is esteemed by epicures as a moat 
delicious morsel. 

These animals are strong and docile ; the Moors like 
to use them for the saddle, and their gait is soft and 
easy ; instead of a bit, They pass a cord of camels' hair 
through the nostrils ; to this substitute for a bit, they 
fiisten some smaller cords, which are twisted like a bridle, 
and which is fastened behind the hump ; they saddle , 
them like horses, and without being much excited, 
they go *ery quick, traveling -sometimes twelve or 
fifteen leagues n day without being faugued ; they are 
luscepltble of attachment towards tho^e who feed and 
hatiituallyride them, and willingly obey ihcircommands ; 
thfftr flesh is good, tender, and succulent, and diey ge- 
'Serat^.with common oxen. 

The Moors sometimes travel over Africa with flocki 
of fi>ur hundred oxen at a time, and they sell them at 
places B thousand leagues from their desarts ; when 
they perform these jouruies they are protected hy the 
n«gn> princes, through whose territories they pass, and 
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9litl more by thtgritgrit, which U^ven them by theit 
Marabou hts, 

Jt ic ft singularly interesting tpectKleto aee tbeM 
savages croM the largest riven in Africa, with their nu- 
merous flocks. 

I have seen it twice ; the first time was at Albreda, 
in the river of Gambia ; the second at the island of the 
Senegal. I shall here give an account of the passa^ 
of a troopofoxen, amounting to upwards of foar hun- 
dred, which took place between Atbreda situated on the 
right bank of the Gambia, and the village of Bahiuon 
its left ; the river was at this place more than thre« 
thousand five hundred toiges broad. 

The flock was collected all together on the shon t» 
ihc South of Albreda, where the Moors suffered tbera 
to rest some hours without allowing them to graze ; Uie 
conductors of this Rock, were about a hundred and 
twenty, well armed with fusils, saygaycs, sabres, and 
poignards> 

When ihey were ready to commence the passage, 
they roused the osen, collected them togothor, and set 
up all ut once a prodi^ous howling ; they then chose 
from among the troop forty predcsti ncd tinimaU, 
Caiiimaux predtlectionj who were to form the vanguard ; 
among liiusc were also those who were to swim a^ the 
head of the flock, and who were doubtless the best 
swimmers, as wcJl ns being the ino^t aciive and docile. 

Ten Moors were also chosen lo conduct this vanguard 
and each of these conductors seemed to be very careful 
in the choice of the suimal which he mteud^d to mount 
for the purpose of cross in g\bc river, 

T»L.I. T 
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Nine of these leaders were young men from sixteen 
to eighteen years of age, and ihc tenth was about fiirty 
or filly ; they fastt^ned to the horns of each of the oxeo, 
a cord about four feet long, made of camels' hair ; they 
then mounted them in a standing posHire, iheir feet 
strongly pressed agninst the projection on the back of 
the Hnimal, their body upright, v>lth a slight inclination 
backwards, aud sustained by means of the rope fastened 
to their horns; iheirarms and deaths were tied in a 
bundle on thrir heads. 

When every thing was thus arranged, the vanguard 
was let! to the border of the river ; tiiere the conduc- 
tors again gave a unanimous howl ; this was answered 
by the oxen of the vanguard, and was again re-echoed 
by tho Moors and oxen of the main body. 

Immediately after the vanguard entered the river 
e\citeiH by the voice of their conductors. The eldest of 
the Mooi-s ivas at the head, and his ox stemmi^ the 
current with a greiit deal of courage ; the others fol- 
lowed this leader, animated by the young Moors who 
unceasingly ehctired ihein with talking. 

When ihey were all plunged into the river, the pic- 
ture became highly singular ; nothing but the heads of 
the oxen were to be fien, and the upper part of the 
bodies of their conductors, who leaning backwards 
supported iheDuelves firmly by the curds. 

The ciiief of the file always kept at the head, the 
others folioiviii.MWiictly in hi-, track ; every thing was 
dircctud by lilm ; ihey were thre-; hours performing this 
passage, and during this time ihc remainder of the flock 
continued on the right bank cloae^o the river, keeping 
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tbeireyes Attentively fixed on those who were passii^ 

When the vanguard had arrived on the opposite 
sbore, the conductors gave three loud cries, which na» 
answered by the oxen with three loud belluvvin^s : this 
noise was distinctly heard on the coast they had just 
quitted. 

These signals were repeated by the Moors and oxen 
of the main body, and it was then ea^sy to remark th6 
impatience of the aninials, who fixed their sight on the 
vanguard which was safely arrived, and who testified 
by their motions their desire to join them. 

The main body was then collected together; they 
chose in the same manner a number of oxen to be at 
the head, and which were about twenty : these pre- 
destined animals were mounted by twenty Moors in 
the same manner as was observed in forming the van- 
guard. 

Five Moor* put themselves at the head of the flock 
fery near each other; the usual bowlings were re- 
peated; the chief plunged into the river; all the oxen 
followed them ; and once more stemming the lide, this 
picture was considerably more interesting, as the num- 
ber of the Moors was greater. 

Many of the young men^wam in the midst of th6 
troops, 'supporting themselves from time (o time by the 
horns of the animals : this second passage lasted four 
hours. 

It is thus that the Moors cross with their oxen the 

largest rivers, and never suffer themselves to be checked 

t 2 
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4r intercepted in any direction wLich they v/tsh t* 

I WHS in the month of January, 17^7, witnen of a 
nmilar passage, which toolc place one league above the 
mouth of the Senega], opposite the village of Babagh^, 
in ft part of the river which was more than 2000 toises 
broad. 

I shall close these observations on the Moon of 
Zaara, by observing, that these savages, whos< existence 
is hardly known in Europe, possess by nature a de~ 
gree of intelligence, wit, address, and docility, which 
renders them adequate to every thing which they nish 
to undertake. 

Their language is a very gross kind of Arabic: but 
it appears that its want of polish arises rather from 
their pronunciation, than from any defect of the iao* 
gUBge itself, since many of these Moors speak it Tery 
purely, and make themtehes perfectly understood to 
their countrymen. 

If in the general views which Europe may have with 
regard to Africa, she should think of forining somt 
establishments for the purpose of civilizing this part of 
the world, France would doubtless concur with, and 
become active, in such a Inudable undertaking ; and I 
have already sufficiently shewn, how eminently easy tt 
would be for us, from our situation in Africa, to 
form connections with the interior nations of this coa- 
tinent. 

The most certain means of effecting the civilizatitm 
of the black nations borderiiig on the banks of the Se- 
n^al, would be to commence our operations with the 
Moon of Zaara. 
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The advantage of speaking their language, and of 
making o'urselms understood, would most assuredly 
produce more confidence and freedom in our concern* 
with these savageii ; it would therefore be e^pedie^t to 
instruct a certajn nninber of young Frcnchjoen in 
the Arabic language, and to employ them among the 
Moors; it would also be requisite to obtain, from these 
people, some children from eight to ten yeurs old, 
which might be sent to, Paris, there instructed in dif- 
ferent trades, and sent back to their families, when 
they had attained their fifteenth year i thus they would 
transport into Africa the seeds o£ moraUty, o£ industry, 
and of social order. 

If we should ever inspire the people of th& interior of 
Africa with a desJre to cultivate cotton, iiid^o, rice, 
and even cotfee, the Moors, who perform with their 
oxen and camels very extensive journies, would bo the 
best possible agents for this commerce; they would 
procure these difterent commodities from the centre of 
Africa, and bring them to our Ikctories of the Senegal, 
and on the coasts. 

If France should one day be convinced of all the 
influence which she might exert ovue that part of 
Africa comprized between th« thirtieth and foitisih de- 
gree of North latitude, and between the 'thirtjelb lon- 
^tudinal degree of the island of Ferro and the Ocean, 
] will -venture to assert, not only that the centre rf 
this Continent would then be known, but_ that the 
productions of the central countries will pass Jato our 
kands, and will be exchanged for the produce of out in^ 
I3 
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diiEtry, while the Moors, as well as the Manding^ 
would become the agents of an tmmeme commerce 
over the whole of this pait of Africa. 

Savage people are not promoters of the conanipp- 
tioD of merchandise ; while, on the cootrary, civilized 
nations become more and jjiorc so every day ; it wolilU 
therefore be a very laudable object for public support, 
to undertake ihe civilization of Africa ; to create nevf 
ebject» of exchange, and new consumers for the pro> 
duce of our industry and manufactures. In executing 
thi«, the government should not be discouraged by 
' the uncertainty and the tardiness of success ; for grcttt 
BEtions should be considered as eternal : let it likewise 
be remembered, that in securing the happiness and 
prosperity of present generations, we ought also to 
open the way for the happinwB and prosperity of those 
vkich are yet uuboin. 
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Cameleos quibus Arabia maxirne aLundant animalia 
sancta ii apellant ex insigni comodo quod ex ipsis, 
indiginz accipiunt. — Prosfer Alpin Hitt. Sgypt. 
Part. I. p. 2Q5. 

The Moon oj the southern extremities of Zaara rear a 
great many dromedaiiet, and they alone id! them m 
the vxstem countries of Africa to the North of the 
Line — Theit animals are reared by the Mnori in tht 
ianie maan- as they are by the Arabs — Of the walk of 
the diomf i-y — Of his covroge m tear — Of hi* fioa 
ttomach Of his lobriely and abtti«ence~Of that in- 
ttinct xvAich it possesses of dtscovering, at a great 
distance, where there are sources offrak water — Of 
tome other characteristics if the dromedary — U»ei 
which might be made if them, for undertakiag eniev' 
friut into the interior of Africa. 

Xhodoh tbe dromedary &nd the camd, which fbm 
but one species, is well known to every one, yet thii 
quadruped is such an extraordinary creature, and k 
£0 peculiarly adapted by Divine Providence, for tha 
service of man in the sandy desarts of Africa aud 
Asia ; it is 80 admirably oi^nized for susluiuDg th« 
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burning atmosphere in which it is doomed to exist, and 
so ivociderfully capable of ihe services which it i» 
called upon 111 perform ; able lo endure that astonish* 
ing abstinence to which it is unceasingly condemned^ 
chat it would be imJ)(l!^isible to omit the |ircseiit oppor-> 
tunity of presenting a few remarks on this singular 
animal. 

The Moors, in their oases of Zaara, rear a -great 
many dromed aril- H, or more properly speaking, camels, 
with one bunch or. protuberance on the back; they 
have numerous Iroops of ihem and dispose of ihem ti> 
■ the negroes, who might however rear them themselves,, 
though they decline this, and purchase what they want ' 
from the Moors. 

The species of the dromedary is the only kind knows 
fn this part of western Africa; the camel wiih two 
bunches is extremely rare there, and I Laye. even , r«a« 
ion to believe that it does not esrst. . 

The slavery of thedromedary, and its (J»niestic state, 
may be traced to ihe earliest ages of the world; for 
this animal is not to be found in ifs natural or savage 
state, and no where does it exist on the face of the 
earth but with man, and in the service of man. It is-. 
not possible to decide whether the dromedary or the- 
came! may be cons^idtred as the type of the species, and 
which of them have retained its original conformation. 
But we may reasonably believe, that the dromedary oc 
■camel, with one bunch, is the primitive race, and that 
■the camel with two, is a variety of the species whicb 
liai arisen from more temperate and fertile cHmatm- 
4hau those in which the primitive race of the dromedary 
int bieatlud ; Md ia fact it is ut the northera cotuir 
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tricsof Persia, India.&nrl China, (hat the camel with two 
hunches is most numerously found •. The primitive race 
vl this animal is accustomed to thai climate, but it un- 
dergoes some change in its form ; and it is well worthy 
of remark, thnt tlie drom^ary -camel, though a native 
ef the hottest regions in the world, created and parti> 
cularly destined, by its structure and organization, to 
exist in the burning dcsails of Africa and Asia, betweeff 
the eighteenth and tiiirly-fiflh degree of North latitude, 
is nevertheless, by the care of man, brought to livct 
to procreate, and to labour, like a common beast of 
burthen «mong the Calmouks, at Orenberg, on the 
northecn banks of the lake of Baykal. and in many 
other parts of Siberia, even to the fifty-third degree of 
North latitude, which is distant from its native country 
and climate near eight hundred leagues towards the 
Kortb pole; and it is astonishing, that notwithstanding 
this considerable transposition, the camel still retains 
its strength, and has indeed experienced no transmuta- 
tion except that of having two bunches instead of one; 
I think, however, if we observe attentively the dro- 
medary of Zaara and Arabia with the camel of th« 
northern Tartars, wesjnay trace some very obvious 
diatinctions, not or.ly in the. perfection of their internal 
organization, but in the clryiie<^ and elasticity of their 
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nerves and muscles, and in their capability of su{^ 



• This species is called Cameltu Bactnanui, and is 
very distinct from the other, not only in its external 
conformation, but also in its habits and uses. — Editor, 
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porting, at the same time the most astonishing absti- 
nence, and the greatest fatigues. 

The Moor, like jhe Arab, is destined to a wandering, 
iifBcult, and hTrbarous life; hence he early accustoms 
himself to tl'.e greatest labour, and becomes habituated 
to every species of privation ; he mosi be able to pasa 
ileeplc^s nights, to endure hunger and thirst, to live 
flxposed to the devouring winds of the East, and to ihe 
burning rays of the tropicnl sun ; he must breathe au 
atmosphere always impregnated with the sands, by 
which he is surrounded, and which he unceasingly tra- 
veises. If tben the dromedary, which is his companion 
and slave, were not inured in the same manner, the 
very end of its creation would be deficient; but itg 
education is entirely conducted with the same views, 
nor is its infancy more happy in the sands of Zaara, 
than in those of l^ybia and Arabia. 

His [igid course of instruction commences a roonth 
after his birth; from that moment «he little being i* 
separated from his mother, who is. no longer allowed to 
f^iproBch him but at stated hours, while the unfortunate 
youngling is thus compelled to learn abstinence ; they 
permit it to have only a part of the milk, destined for 
him by nature, and which is in abundant profusion In 
the dugs of the moiher. He dares not drink but sel- 
dom, aud then »eiy sparingly, and from the earliest 
days of his existence he is tDught sobriety. 

Soon after this they condemn him to prison and to 
^tprture ; his legs are tied under his belly, and he. is 
placed iu Ibis position, in order that he may .acquire an 
>abit of assuming it; for it is the one wlitch he muit 
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adopt when he receives and discharges his burthen ; 
his body is covered with cai-pet, or a piece of a tent, 
which only leaves ihe head and neck free, and that hs 
may not move or rise up, the borders of this covering 
is fastened down by a variety of hard and heavy sub- 
stances. 

In this cruel prison, he passes four months; but 
severe as it undoubtedly is, it becomeK the means of 
■uperinducing upon him a habit of squattiiig down, 
which is for ever afterwards natural. When these four 
months of torture have elapsed, the young camels are 
alt of them enclosed together in a park ; here they are 
attended twice a day, by children from nine to tea 
years old, who carry them their food, which is only the 
milk of the female, mingled with water. It is asserted, 
that Ihfe young dromedaries soon learn to recognize tb« 
children of their master, and when ever they see them, 
they immediately ase^mblc round tjiem. 

When they reach the enclosure, where these young 
dromedaries are confined, they hold in one hand the 
vase which contain!) the milk, and in the oiher a little 
switch, with which they strike the animals on the 
legs; at this signal they immediately kneel down, dnd 
they soon learn to assume this situation at the tiraple 
sound of the whip. In fact, the obedience of the 
dromedary, in taking this attitude at the slightest inii< 
mation of his master all the rest of his life, is tnily 

At the tender age of six or seven raonths,,they accus- 
tom the young animal to sleep with a burthen on iisliack; 
the weight of this is augmented in proportion to its 
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ctrengtb and age ; and it is thus they teach tliem to be- 
come, according to BulFon, " a living carriage, which 
is sometimes left loaded for many days tog^thai, without 
« single moment of relaxation." 

It must be confessed that this discipline is indispe«> 
fable i for the natural elevation of the arms of a man 
not being sufficient to reach the bunch of a dromedary, 
it would became a real inconvenience to load on bis 
back a large and heavy burthen ; but on the contrary, 
Ibis operation is altogether as easy, from the habit * 
n'hich the animal acquires, of kneeling down and 
. crouching almost to the earth, whenever he receives or 
discharges his burthen. 

The- Moors never keep but one male dromedary for 
twelve females. All such as arc destined for the war 
are emasculated, and hence tliey become more tract- 
able, and capahle of being used for a variety of pur- 
poses: on the contrary, such as are unmutilated, ar« 
extremely indocile during rutting time, becoming 
sometimes furious, and frequently attack and destroy 
animals and men. 

The Moors choose the smallest and most active of 
their dromedaries for training to the course and thn 
4eld ; it is even probable tha* they have two distinct 
races, onr of which is smaller than the other; lh« 
manner in which they train them for the course, is by- 
making them run with horses, and this rivalry produces 
a considerable degree of emulation. 

The Moorish horses, which are very spirited, always 
get the start in the commencement of the race ; but 
■iter a few hours, the horse becomes exhausted from 
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btigue; hft is compelled to slacken his pace, aud 
finally to stop; the dromedary,, on the contrary, pur- 
sues his Toad, can coaCinue it during twenty hours, and 
is 8bl« to resume it for four successive days, during 
which time he passes over a space of 240 leagues, and 
this with a very quick pace. ^ 

On the occasions of extraordinary travelling, the 
droriiedaries are nourished with balls made of millet, 
mixed with gum ; they generally give to each animal 
three of these balls iu the morning, and the same 
quantity at night; tbey d» not weigh all^ether ^more 
than two pounds ; and this food, which is employed 
only upon particular occasions, satisfies, duriag four* 
and-tweii^y hours, this abstemious animal, and main- 
tains him in perfect vigour and activity. 
- The dromedaries employed for burthens and travelling 
have only a simple halter,; but those for the. course 
and the field, which are frequently mounledt have, in- 
stead of a bit, a ring or buckle passed through the 
skin above the nbstrils> which always remains there ; 
to this they fasten the reins, which they use to Regu- 
late the movements of the animaL 

During a journey by land, which I mftde in 17e6, 
from the island of the Senegal to that of Croree, and 
of which further notice will be taken in some suc- 
ceeding chapters, 1 traversed one of these uninhabited 
. and vacant countries, which are frequented only at 
intervals. by man. J travelled for five dq.ys over a de- 
sart region enclosed on one side by tbu solitary ocean, 
and on the other by arid and uncultivated downs, 

TOL. I. z ■ ', , 
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where nature ia absolutely destitute and exposed ; where 
the heat of the solar rays is actually insupportable; 
where a sandy aad sullen homon presents to the tra- 
.veller neither trees which may afford him shaJter, nor 
ft source of pitre water, which may calm his tlurst, 
nor any iodividuBl object which can recall the idea of 
living nature. * 



* The poetical reader will compare this descriptjon 
of GoUwiry with the beautiful and impres^re lines of 
the sometines sublime and neglected Collins : 

" In silant horror, o'er the boundless waste, . 
The driver Hassan with his camels past ; 
Onecruiseof water onjiis back he bore, 
And luB light scrip contoiu'd a scantf store ; 
A fan of painted feathers in his band 
To guard his shaded face from scorching sand. 
' The sultry nun bad gained the middle sky, 
.^^tid not a tree and not au herb was nigh ; 
The heists witb pain their dusty way pursue, 
Shrill roai'd the winds, and dreary was the view *." 

" Ye mute companions of my toils, that bear 
In all my griefs a more dian eqaal share ! 
Here, where no springs in murmurs break away. 
Or moss-crown'd fountains mitigate the day. 
In vain ye hope the green delight to know, 
Which plftiiu more bless'd, or Terdaat vales bestow ; 
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Id these ntoatjoni, we almtwt inugiiie onnelvM u 
totally cut off from the civiliieid world • we feel ft 
strong sensation of melftDchoIy, which I endearottred 
to dissipate iwith thoM who shared my fcte. 



Here rocks alone, and tasteless sandi are found, 
And funt and sickly winds for over howl aTound**. 

" O cease my fears ! All frantic as I go. 

When thought creates nnnumber'd scenes of woe, 

What if the liitn in his rage I meet 1 

Oft in the dust I view his printed feet ; 

And fearftil oft, when day's declining Kght 

Yields her pale empire to the mourner night, 

By hunger rouzed he scours the groaning plain, 

Gaunt wolves and sutleu tigers in his train ; 

Before them death with shrieks directs their wtif , 

Tills the wild yell, and leads them te their prey. 

At that dvad hMr.,the silent aqi shall creep, 

If aught of rest t find, upon my sleep ; 

Or some swoln serpent twist his scales around, 

And wake to ai^utsh with a burning wound." 

ride Eclogue II. 
If any thing can add to the beauty of these lines, it 
is that they unite the importance of truth to the em> 
bellishments of fiction. As Collins knew how to dnw 
from nature, be knew also how to adorn with the tplen* 
dour of imagery, and the elegance of language, even 
the most barren topici of human knowledge. — Edit»r. 
M 9 
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I had with me a number of dromedaries, and in^jhe 

■ilence of this solitude I observed ^and pitied their uO' 

happy tale ; children of a steril earth, born amidst 

the sands of the desart, and destined to become nan. 

- derers all their lives. 

It wa» here I admired the obedience, the resigmUion, 
' and the aoalterabte )>atience, of this animal, the first 
compaiuon <tf roan,- and his oldest servant ; for his 
servitude may be dated from the earliest existence of 
the world, and frnn that period ungrateful man has 
•xercii<ed over him all the harshness of hu inexorablfe 
character, has subjected him lo the yoke of bis tyraniii- 
cal authorial and condemned him to eternal aer\-itU4l«, 

My drontedaries travelled at their usual rate, but I 
wished to know also their different paces. This animal 
has three; the walk, the trot, and the gallop. Its 
pace is a kind of amble, which fatignes the rider very 
, much, unless he has been loQg used to it. When h« 
walks, he advances nearly to^the; ,1 two feet of the 
same side, and then those of the 'vthcr, from which 
results a kind of equilibrium extremely harsh; the 
loins of. the rider suffer considerably from these re- 
peated joltings, and I was unable to sustain the fatigue 
of it longer than two hours at a time ; but I bad with 
iqe two Moorish horses, which I mounted occasionally 
u a relief. 

.At their ordinary pace, my dromedaries travelled 
three thousand three hundred apd sixty French toises 
par hour, or the seven-fifth of one of «ur leagues uf 
two thousand four bund red; loises : this is their natural 
^ pace, which tbey can continue durjng ten hours per 
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iay,- without being fatigued. At tliii nte, we c«i 
easily perform journies of fiTteen leagues by tnivelling 
only lix hours in the nio|ning, and a little more tfaam 
four in the eveDii^ t>esidea being able to lest each da^ 
fourteen hours. 

Hence with good dramedarieS) strong and heaJthv 
traveljera may, without any extraordinary labour or 
ftttigue, arrive in fifty days at the very centre of 
Africa in its widest extent ; and the most considerable 
diameter of this continent, from Cape Verd to Cape 
Gardefu, which is fifteen hundred leagues, might with 
dromedaries, if there existed no other obstacles, b* 
traversed without fatigue in four months. 

The equanimity, the slowness, or the utmost rspi^ 
dtty of pace of the dromedaries in a march, are en- 
tirely dependant on those who conduct them ; indeed 
obedience to the voice of their conductors is a capital 
point in the discipline of these animals, whoee life it 
pasted in travelling. 

They proceed either quick or tlovr, according, to the 
tone and movement of the song of the camel conduc- 
tor, who is always placed at the head of the caravan ; 
they follow iu a fi'e, with a petisivo and melancholy 
air, without ever wandering or deviating from the direct 
path, and observing the cadence of the song which 
is Bung~ by their leader, who, when he wishes either to 
slacken or increase their pace, slackens or increases hie 
ditty accordingly. 

Often in these variations of progression, they are 

rouzed by » tone of voice mote eUratedr or by a slight 

a. 3 
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whistling. These trifling iotimations are immediately 
perceived, and attended (9 ; so perfect is the submis- 
«ioD of this good animal, who spurns at injurious 
treatment, who becomes stubborn when the bliip or 
the spur is applied) but who brightens into activity at 
the song of man, who forgets his pain at the sound of 
aa instrumeDt, and who bending beneath hunger, 
thirst, and fatigue, resumes bis courage at the voice of- 
liis master, 

I wished to try the trot of the dromedary, but it ap- 
peared to me insupportable. It must either be an Arab 
or a Moor, who can trot this animal for any length 
of time. I could not support this torment for more 
than a quarter of .an hour, which was sdllicient to 
~ inake me sore all over the rest of the day, and even an 
access of fever was the consequence of my curiosity. 
It is im]iossible to form an idea of a jolting more 
korrible and painful ; nay, the power of keeping one's 
self on the animal, when it is going a full trot, ap- 
J>eared to mc extremely difficult. 

It is nevertheless wiih this trot of their dromedaries, 
that the Moors, like the Arabs; execute those joumies 
ff sixty and seventy leagues per day, which they 
continue sometimes for five days together, and by 
jncana of which tbey gaip, in il<at period, a space of 
more than three hundred leagues, between them, and 
■ those whom they have pillaged and despoiled. 

It is from their education and barbarous mode of 
living, that they arc enabled to support these violent 
&ti^ucs, which however n&ver take placo but when they 
wish to escape quickly from an eiraged enemy, and to 
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shelter AemscIvfS from his vengeance ; or when thej 
surprise a caravan, or a village, which they piliag^i 
and then endeavour to avoid the pursiiit which may re*- 
suit from these acts of violence. '' 

The numerous quarrels which take place be'tween lh« 
Moorish tribes of Zaara, are JeciJed by the fate of 
battle, and these contests are generally concluded, b^ 
the conflict of warriors mounted on dromedaries. * 

This kind of cavalry forms the corps de reserve, atid 

is never used but when it is necesBary to decide the 

victory. These charges are ma^e at a full trot ; th« 

two adverse parties meet, commingle, and fight arnl 

' to arm. 

The Moors say, that in these battles the dromedary 
shews the greatest courage ; that he rushes furiously 
upon the dromedary of the enemy, striking hiro vio* 
Icntlyonthe head and breast, biting him with rage,'' 
and tearing off whole mouthfuls of flesh; they never 
quit the attack, till oi)e of the two is disabled ; and on 
these occasions thoy are so much more determined 
and intrepid than their masters, that nothing can check 
their fury and impetuosity. It is difficult to believe,' 
that an animal so mild and patient in every other respect, 
■houjd be in war so uncommonly courageous. 

The gallop of the dromedary is the most rapid and 
lively of all his motions ; it is less painful to the rider, 
than the trot, but more fatiguing to the animal, who can- - 
not continue it longer than one or two days at the most.' 
The Moors declare that, at this pace, they can easily 
travel a hundred leagues in twenty hours. After the ■ 
fint course, they repoee four hours, and the drorae^ 
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dwiei are fed with those balls of millet almdy men- 
tioned, and are allowed to drink fermented milk, which 
they carry in leathern bags. Hie men lake only & 
few ounce* of gum, mixed with the gravy of meal, 
which forma their entire food ; they never make their 
<lromedariet^ll(ip, but after having lost a battle, and 
when they arc anxious to escape from a conquering and 
«nraged enemy who would massacree them '-without 
mercy if they were overtaken. When they foresee that 
they are Ukely to have occasion to gallop their drome- 
daries, they prepare them for it some days previous, bj 
•xercise and good nourishment. 

In 17Sfi) I Mw near two hundred men belonging to 
the anny of Hilly-Koury, fly thus after being defeated 
by Hamet Moktar ; tfaey passed within sight of fort St. 
Louis of the Senegal, mounted two and two on their 
dromedaries, and crossing with prodigious rapidity, the 
tongue of sand wluch separates the river from the sea. 
They hadfied before the end of the battle, as soon as 
tiiey perceived the victory was decided against them. 
They had only to make a journey of twenty hours, in 
order to reach the mouth of the Sen^al iti the environs 
of St. Louis ; they swam across the river, and took 
refuge in the territories of Damel, an ally of the van- 
<[uished monarch. 1'he dromedaries swim badly, and 
consequently many of them would have perished in this 
passage, had not the Moors opportunely arrived, and 
conveyed them safely into the territory of Cayor. 
' In thejoumeywhichi made withdromedariei I had 
alsoanopportunity of observing their aitooishing sobriety; 
it can indeed hardly be conceived to what an ex> 
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tent these animals are accustomed to observe absti- 

But this faculty of nithholding from drink for a 
number of days and of sustaining the most rigorous 
sobriety in the midst of the greatest fatigues, is not 
merely the effect of education, but results principally 
from the conformation of this animal, and which may 
in this point of view be considered as a phenomenon. 

It is knowp that independently of the four stomachs 
which all ruminating animals have, the dromedary pos- 
sesses a fifth, which serves him as a kind of cistern i this . 
last stomach he fills by immense draughts, when bis 
good fortune presents him with a spring of fresh water, ~ 
a thing very rare in the sandy desarts of Africa ; in , 
this receptacle the water is reserved quite ptire, and as 
wholesome after having remained there a month, as it is ' 
the first day. 

This fifth stomach is large enough to contain a con- ' 
aiderable quantity of liquid, and is so constructed that 
the other aliments cannot mingle with it, by which 
nieans whenever the animal has occasion to moisten the ' 
herbs, with which he is nourished, and which is almust 
always burnt and dry, and thus prepare it for deglu- 
tition, he forces a part of this water into the cesopliagus, 
by a simple contraction of the. muscles. 

This astonishing mechanism, though very well known ' 
must yet for ever be admired i iat it is in consequence 
of such a conformation, that the dromedary is enabled ' 
to live without drinking for the astonishing «pace of ten ' 
days, in a country burned by a glowing sun, where 
thirst is the most dreadful of all tornlents ; by thiS or^"" 
ganizatioQ also, it is eoabled to drink a prodigiou 
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quantity of water at one time, and which remaiDs a 
long while limpid and pure in this reservoir. 

The Moors who travel through the dexart also affirm, 
that ettber from instinct, from a sense of smelling, or 
from some other cause, th« dromeilaries when they have 
passed eight or ten daj^s without drinking, smell water 
at the distance of more than half s league, and that 
the moment this olfactory power, which is doubtless in 
high degree delicate, warns them of the existence of 
nbolesoroe water, or of a fresh spring, they i*un towardi 
it at a very quick trot, and in a direct liue. This &ct 
hat likewiee heen affirmed hy every one who have per- 
formed extensive joumies over this desart. 

In order justly to appreciate the importance of tb« 
benevolence of the Creator, in giving the dramedary to 
that ramification of human nature which is doomed to 
traverse these immen.se solitudes exposed to the most 
imminent perils, and even to destruction, let ua only 
figure to ourselves, the dreadful siluation of some 
travellers who have lost their road in the midst of an 
ocean of moving sand, agitated and whirled about by 
impetuous winds. The horizon is no longer liublebut 
by a weak and uncertain tight; the sun is obscured by 
clouds of dust, which fill the space of Heaven, and in- 
cessantly gravitate again towards the earth; through 
this obscurity, the eye vainly endeavours to catch soma 
indicative sign of the road which must be followed in 
order to reach an haven of security and rest. The 
mt«r which the dromedaries carry enclosed in leathern 
b»gf, is either evaporated by the action of the solar ray* 
or cooMmecl or corrupted ; th« meq and animali, ex- 
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haiuted by reiterated fctigoea mnd surcessive days of 
travel, abstinencn, andanguidi, proceed onwards with 
afothtaadweaiy step. One part af die dromedaries, 
have already been sacrificed, and their sides opened to 
procure that water which has remained piire and whole- 
some in these living reservoirs ; but barely will it 
suffice to prolong for a few minutes expiring nature ; 
the dromedaries which have survived these massicrees, 
enjoined by imperioos necessity, arc reserved a> a last 
resource ; ibis resource must ultimately be employed ; 
all is then lost, and they have nothing before their ey« 
but despi&r and death. When at the last moment of 
these cruel extremities, the instinct of the dromedary, 
warns them of the proximity of a fountain ; instantly 
he starts, his courage is ra- animated, and his convul- 
sive motions inform the despairing- travellers, that the 
romnent«f deliverance is at hand ; th«y all spring for- 
ward towards the source whichii to save exhausted na. 
turc, and the dromedary, that hety, that sacred 
animal, thus preserves, in these dreadful circumstances^ 
the life of roan ! 

The feet of the dromedary are peculiarly adapted for 
sandy soils ; they are furnished at the end with two. 
little nails, and the under part is large, fleshy, and 
covered with a soft thick and callous epidermis ; these 
feet are cloven horisontally at the bottom, about two 
thirds of their length. The foot of the dromedary, being 
thus supple atid fleshy, accords admirably with th« 
fine movingsand, for which he has been created ; had 
it been covered with a thick homy substance, thefrictioa 
of die tand, would £oou produce a degree of initation 
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. ia the foot and leg; the horn, burnt and cliied up, 
would become icaly, which would successively be dis- 
engaged from the foot, and the animal would be no 
, longer able to walk ; but enclosed as it is, in a soft 
. fleshy matter, permeable by the nutritive juices, and to 
the humors which fly off by perspiration, it preserves 
all its elasticity, and is even be.tter adapted than the 
foot of man for walking in those Bands, which he. is 
destined to traverse ail his life. 

The legs and neck of,the dromedary are very long; 
he legs must be tims, as they frequently sink two feet 
in the sand, and if tbey had not a considerable elonga< 
tioD (which however is very disproportionate to the rest 
of the body, and has a disagreeable appearance to 
the eye), the belly of the animal would come in con- 
tact with the sand, and tt)us deprive him of tha means 
and power of proceeding. 

The length of its neck is also equally indispensable 
and necessary; it for/ns a balance, by means of which 
the equilibrium of the body is maintained ; it is in iact | 
a moving lev.er, the movements of which are requisite 
to render the fall of the animal gradual, when he 
bends his legs to lie down, and more easy when he rises 
up. Its head is small in proportion to its body, its nose 
is elongated, and cleft like that of a hare ; its eyes are 
of a middling size, and the whole physiognomy of this 
animal impresses strongly the idea of calmness and 
humility, intermingled with a deep melancholy aspect 
Koc is this astonishing, when we reflect, that from the 
first days of its existence, it is condemned to tortun 
and oppression ; that at no moment of its life is 
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it allowed lo taste the pleasures of liberty;, tliat it ii 
the only animarnhich, from its birth, is deprived of 
maternal attc[ition, and the happiness of sporting 
round its mother ; that all itsdays are passed in a series 
of privations, sufTcrin^, and fatigues; that its whole 
life is laborious and painTul; that it ne\er enjoys a 
single moment of independence; and that it is impos*. 
gible to experience the hardships of perpetual servitude 
with less pily, from those who inflict theoi, than this 
unfortunate animal. 

- The dromedaries which arc reared by the Moors are 
in gencrilcitherbrown, red, or ash-colourcd. It does not 
appear that these savages pay much attention lo keep- * 
ing them clean, or maintaining them in such a manner, 
at to obtain from hence a line pithy hair; they never- 
iheless employ it for making slutfs for cloathing, and 
other domestic purposes ; they also manufacture with it . 
tents, the texture of which is so thick und close, that 
it is impervious to the rain; they even make vases or 
round sacks, of a foot in diameter, and eighteen inches . 
in depth ; the upper part of these vases is strengthened 
by bands of the same stuff, to the depth of about four 
inches, to that they remain naturally open, .The 
Moois use them for fetching water, and likewise carry 
it in them when going on .a journey, the same as w« 
do in our wooden buckets ; to the sides of these vates* 
near the aperture, and opposite each other, are at- 
taclied a kind of handle, through which long poles are 
passed, and by this meant they ar« carried. Thqte 
vases of hai r are so well nade, that they retain |ke wa^ 
ter as wall at > nwtal or an earthen om, 
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The dromedary is not completely fornied until its 
faurtk or fifth yrar, when they first begin to employ it, 
but nilh a great (IthI of care, and ihcy are extremely 
cautious not to oiTiload it ; towards the sixth year, the 
Mown consider tliim as arriied at the age of puberty, 
and wh«) llwy are eight years old, ihey are suppobed to 
Iiave attained tticir utmost vigour. 

The ordinary price of a dromedary of this age was, 
JB 1786, two hundred and fifty livres ; four- fifths of 
this 5um were paid in pieces of guinea, and the residue 
in glass trinkets, gunpowder, balls, and musket flints. 

The Moors know the itgc of a dromedary bv une- 
quivocal bi;;ns, and which never mislead them ; but as 
Ibey arc the only people who rear and sell these 
anirnds in all the western countries of Africa, between 
^aara ai]d the line, they preserve inviolable the secret 
of the signs by which they know their age, and never 
divulge it either to the blacks, or the Europeans who 
trade with them. 

From hence it often happens, that I'n buying drome- 
daries persons ere deceived, and the Moors sell those 
«f five yeiirs old, which they declare to be eight. I 
have seen mnny tricks of this kind played, and one of my 
own dfomedaries died after seven days journey, in pro- 
ceding from the Senegal to Guree, merely because it wu 
too young ; for its burthen was by nu raeaui heavy. 

1 am persunded that we should run leSs risk of be- 
ing deceived by the Moors, were we to buy from tbem 
dromedaries of an advanced age, instead of young ones, 
. for it is ea^ enough to dihiingiiish by the physiognomy, 
tfie form of the body, the quality of the hair, and 
Jbo callosities of the legs and breast^ whether a dro- 
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medary be fifteen or twenty years otd ;. but it Appeared 
to me ve:y difficult to discover, the difference bctneca 
a dromedary of four or five, aitd odc o£ eight yeau 

The Moors say (hat this animal preserves all Us vi- 
gour for forty years, and that after this age its sUengrii 
begins to Jimini^h, though they commonly live to ha 
sixiy; some have been much older, but such esampk-s 
are rare. 

When the dromedaries become aged, and they nr« 
no longer serviceable, the Moors eat them ; nearly all 
the kiags in the vicinity of the Gambia have drome- 
daries, which they purchase from the Moors, who sci) 
also a great number to the Handings. These last dis- 
pose of them in the interior parts of Africa ; and I 
have seen at Albrcda, a convoy of fifty dromedaries, 
miJe and female, destined for Teembou, the capital of 
thK southern Foulbas, and two hundred and fifty 
leagues distant from the South of Zaara. All (he malci 
of this convoy were emasculated; the Moors, will not 
tell them in any other state, as they arc doubtless 
anxious to reserve to themselves tlic whole of (hi* 
branch of commerce. 

If our concerns in this part of Africa should assura* 
■ degree of activity, and be extended in such a man- 
ner as I think them capable of, m: must then turn our 
tlioughts towards rearing dromedaries, 'ITie bordei's of 
the Sent^al woulil not be a favourable place for thii 
undertaking, for they arc every year inundated by tht 
overflow of the river; but in the countries, sitimtcd 
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between its mouth and the Marigot of Salutn, anil 
still more in (hose of Cape Vcrd, the soil of which is 
elevated, dry, and sandy, dromcdiiiics might be reared 
with as much success aa in the oases of Zaara. It 
would doubtless require csnsiderable skill to induce 
"the Moors to let us have some male dromedaries fit 
for this purpose; but in disguising our inlcnlioii of 
forming studs of thum, and moreover by paying a 
considerable price for some unmutilatcd mnlcs, I 
tiiink we might succeed in procuring a small number. 

The time may come, when this animal \fill become 
not duly useful, but necessary to us, and I do not think 
we should altngelhcr contemn the idea of forming lom* 
•luds in the vicinity of Cape Vcrd. 

Since it is possible to convey to a very great dis- 
tance, and at a very trilling- expcncc, burthens from 
ten to twelve gumtaux on these dromedaries, it may 
easily be conceived what advantages might be drawn 
from them in any enterpriE« which may be under- 
taken, cither for the purpose of carrying on an active 
land commerce, or a war, against any African nation, 
or the conqaest of some important country ; or, 
finally, if a survey with an armed force were to ba 
made of the central regions of thi* immense portion 
of Africa. 

Six hundred armed men exercised, after the Eu- 
ropean manner, properly instructed in theserrice which 
would be expected from them, supported by light ar- 
tillery, composed merely of four pounders, howitMrs, 
&c. and commanded by an able and resolute general, 
night drive before them 20,000 Moon, and still mora 
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(urely, 50,000 negroes. TheM people, destitute of all 
defence, and atlacked by well disciplioed troops, 
would be unable to stand against our rausquctrjr, and 
ttill lest could they endurn the fire of our artillery. 

If a dromedary can carry teu qutntaux, he will very 
•asity be able to support six sotdicn ; but a singls 
dromeda^ might carry twelve soldicrB, six of tihom 
might march five hours per dtom, uhilu the oihersix. 
inigbt ride upon the dromedary, and vice rersa, llt-nce 
fifty of these animals would be suflicicnt to coavry GiQl 
■oldiers. 

A piece of light artillery- weighs fiom six to sevro 
hundred poun.ls. A man might mount a dromediuy 
carrying this burthen, which would only augment the 
weight by a hundred and si.>iiy poumls; so that ihe 
animal might still convey a hundred and forty pounds 
of powder. 

The carriages of these pieces not Icing mteaded fnr 
much work, and being used only in tho time of batlle, 
it would not be i»ece»sary to construct them ' so solidly 
as those usually made in Europe, and it dromedary 
might therefore carry two of ihem. Two liundred dro- 
medaries would be iuiBficnt to perform a very consi- 
derable undertaking ; all (he other circumstHOcesjwhicIi 
would be necessary in order to insure the success of 
such an enterprise, would Rtjuii-e details by far too 
numf^rous for thb work ; but it may be con^dcntly af- 
firmed, that a small aimy of six hundred men, ar- 
ranged, orf^anized, and diicclcd, according to the 
■nsnticr whidi I liave laid down, might have a power 
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and importance in Afiica, vhich is almost incalculable ; 
and what I have above said, relative to the dromedary, 
will easily shew, that with its assistance it would ba 
possible to undertake tome very important [expedi- 
tions ; and whether we sought to make some warlike 
enterprizet or to render the intercourse easy and con- 
lenient between the countries which the Senegal ought 
to command, or to perform some journey into the in- 
terior, or to make some commercial connections by 
land, or to attrmpt the civilization of this consider- 
able part of Africa; or finally, to obtuin some exact, 
detailed, and much wisbed-for information relative to 
it, whether we would undertake oitc or all of these, 
it would be highly advantageous to form studs of dro- 
medaries, and to be enabled to employ a vast number of 
these valuable and useful animal*. 
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• F SOME OF THE PaiMCIPAL CIRCDMSTA If CEt Or 
THAT PART OF THE SENEGAL COHPKISED BE- ' 
TWEES POOHOK AND THE CATARACT OF THl 
ROCK FELOW. 

The Uland of Morjil—Of the FoulKwi.Peuls—Of the 
Serra-wallis nrgroet, whom ive denominate Saracokl* — 
The latcn and fort of Galam — Of the rock Felow — 
Of the -mouth of the FeUma, at Tqfalkga. 

In foUflwing the contours of the Senegal, the extent 
from Podhor to the rock Felow, is upwards of 300 
leagues, and in every part, the banks present the finest 
vegetation, and the most varied culture of rice, millet, 
maize, tobacco, indigo, cotton, and a large number of 
leguminous plants. The numerous productioas of the 
countries bordering on the Senegal, will not admit of 
a doubt : in fact, the; ought to be ranked among the 
most fertile of the globe, and they are adapted to the 
most valuable productions of nature. 

The island of Morfil, and that of Bilbos, which 
are together about sixty-five leagues in lei^h, by % 
medial breadth of three leagues, are both situated on 
the left bank of the main course of the river, which 
fornts their northern border: their southern extremity 
n formed by an arm, vhich is dcaominated the river 
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of Morfil, orElcphanl's Tcctb River, which last ap- 
pellation takes its rise from the grcEit number of those 
knimals which live in troops on its- banks, nnd are 
hunted by the negroes for the purpose of selling their 
tusks. 7'be total superficies of these ttvo islands form 
tc^ether l^A square leagues. 

The cscalc of Cok, and the fort of Podhor, are 
.lituated at the western extremity of the island of 
Mor&l, The two islands arc umk-r the dominion of 
the Foulhas-Peuls, whose throne is filled by a Afa- 
rabouht Prince, who it called by the name of Si- 
It has already been said, that the tcrritoiy of these 
Foulhas extonds more than a hundred leagues along the 
banks of the Senegal. The revolution which this na> 
tion bas experienced; its 'history, its character, -ita 
manners, its government, and its natural productions, 
arc all subjects of curiosity, but at the same time loo- 
numerous to find admittance in these fragments. It 
it from thi& nation in particular that the fleet from 
Galam experiences the greatest difficulties, embar- 
rassments, and obstructions, though government might 
obviate them by certain nieatures and arraogemeats 
ifhich are within their power. 

At thirty leagues to the South of the roetidianal ex- 
tremity of Bilbos, we enter the territory of Galam, 
which is peopled by a nation of negroes, whom we caU 
Saracolets, but whose real name is SerrawalUs; Galan> 
is the metropolis of this nation. 

The Serrawallis negroes are governed by many petty 
princes independent of each other, and who form 
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among themselves a kind of fcitcrative republic, of 
wliich Galam is the chief place; hence the King of 
Galain enjoys a Eort of Mipcriurity over the other 
princes, because ihis principal place lias become th« 
centre of all ilie commeice. carried on in these coun- 
. tries of Afiica, and that the princijiAl sluve market 
is held there, whither Ihey bring these unfurtunata 
wretches from the interior regions. 

Thes« advanti^es have induced the Serrawall:*, 
princes to agree among theniselres, that they shall oc- 
cupy by rotation the throne of Galaro, which, from 
this singular constitution, has become the domain of se- 
reral famihes, the elder branches of which in succes< 
eion, and according to a certain order become kingi; 
and each of those princes in his turn, becoming king of 
Galam, receive! the duties and emoluments arising 
from the commerce of this great market, 
^ The ancient India Company formed establishment* 
mt Galam, and constructed a fort there of an oblong 
square form, flanked with four small bastions, and of 
which the ruins only are at present visible; they call 
it Fort St. Joseph It appears that the scite of this 
fort was badly chosen ; and it would have been better 
if they had built it contiguous to the buildings and 
magazines, which belong to the merchants who fre* 
quent this mart. 

In the time of the ancient India company, the fort 
and factory of Galam were of considerable importance, 
and exercised a grent influence over atl this part of 
Africa y tome other fortified factories, established at 
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Kiiigiioit, nrar llie rock Fi'low, and npon the Felcma, 
»as undtr llic cummiuid of Galain. 
, A bout sixtpori Icngitcs higher up, is the cataract of ihe 
rock Felow ; this rock intersects the river in its full 
breadth, ami occasions a fafl which is said to be eighty 
feet iu beijjhi. During the dry season the heA vf ibe 
river bcyojid the rock is nearly dry, but when the raiiM 
commence, this cataract then becomes gigiinlic, for 
the waters, which flow theii; in a prodigious quantity, 
rush down with violence, and the roar of their faK 
may be heard at ten le^ues distance. 

From the rock Felow lo Sego, which is the capital 
of the Bambarra oei;rues, and is situated according to 
Mungo Park, on the right bank of the Niger ; it is not 
more than a hundred and forty leagues, and I am weU 
persuaded that by the intervention of the Manding mer> 
chttnts, who habitually traverse this interior couatryj 
French travellers might be able to proceed tbilher. 

From the observations which I have made, I have 
reason to think that through the medium of a present 
of sixty or a hundred pieces of guinea,' we might con> 
tract for the safety of these travellers, with the king 
of Sego, who is the chiuf of the Bambarras, and that 
this king would undertake to escort them with a detach- 
ment of his oun guards, who would answer with their 
life, any injury which might happen to tbora ; when 
they were arrived at Sego, they might there remain also 
under the immediate protection of the king, and con- 
cert with him upon the most proper means of proceoil- 
ing to Tbombouctou, which is not more than sixty 
leagues dislanti 



ThU intereiting TOyage, nhich might ht easily p«r< 
formed, wouldproducesomevcry important information 
relative to the interior of Africa ; and, would finally 
decide the question on the identity of the Niger and the 
Senegal. It would also shew that juurnies might be 
undertaken without any danger, into the interior of 
Africa, and this certainly would be attended with tba 
most happy consequences. 

It cannot be doubted that if the necessary factory at 
Galam be re-established, and if France gives it all that 
consistency which it should have, its inHuencc would 
soon become very considerable, and would furnish a 
means of facilitating the most splendid enterprizes into 
the central regions of Africa. 

About eight kagues below Galam, at the village of 
Tafulisga, the Senegal receives the river of Felema, 
which may he navigated during the rainy seasons by 
vessels of sixty tons; this river flows through the 
country of Bambouk, which will form the subject of 
thf foUowng chapters. 
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tf* f*e ntlt founded i^ea of the vxailh <f the coimliy of 
Bambovk — Situation of this comtrt)— Origin of the 
Bambmilaini — Titir character and manners — Tkeir 
religion and superstition — Tie^ have iio Marabouhti, 
and on what occasion they ripelkd these priests — Their 
ignoraacein the working of their goldmines— Fertiliff 
»f this country — They have nttmerova foche-^Oa its 
teiKperatMre, industry, and political state — History of 
the eitailishment of tie colony of Mandings, oit tht 
iattki t^ the Colex-Rio-d'tv, mid the rvcer of Felemm 
•~-The poptdation . 

Xhz country of Bsmbouk is miicli more cekbratM 
tbao known, And its golden mines bftve often been the 
source of splendid dreams ; yet Bambouk must not, with 
the Eldorado of Sonth America, be ranked in the class of 
mere chimeras ; its mines of gold certainly exist, they 
hare been worked though imperfectly, and have produced 
mdch gold ; and if it be rational not to adopt enthu- 
nastically any proposed projects for the purpose of ex- 
ploring these mines, of conquering them, or Mcuring 
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to oyrscivca ibc tvpri>i^ diic). possicssion of them, yet 
it is also rational, not to treat them with tou mudi 
imlifterencc, for vf ^Digbt, ntfh »oi»e itopes of succKi 
«tlcin|>t tu obtiuu ppSi«.-ssion .o< th^reatcr part of the 
gold, which thb rich coijiitry produces ; and by instruct- 
ing tlie natiyes iftitlte art irf cKscavMing and working 
mines, we m^bt even obtain that which yet remains 
bidden in the obtcure recesses of the mountains of 
Tabaoura. 

It is from tbo country of Bamboufc, that part of the 
gold is procured wliich ii disposed of on the western 
coast of Africa, from tlie mouth of the Senegal, to 
CapePaltuHs; ail that also, which the caravuns con- 
Tey from T^ojubouctou to Morocco, Fea, and Algiers, 
» well as tli« gold which proceeds bySe«naarto Cutr* 
and Ale.iaudria, anil lastly, the prodigious quantity of 
this mti^a), which is employed in the gold-rings, bracc- 
lels, {)lates, and otlior ornaBieni!, used by thu negresses 
and the rich Mulatto woiRen,both to decorate their owit 
persons and'those of rheir taworite young slaves, is pro- 
cured 4laio5t entirely from the gold mines of Bum- 
bouk ; jind this custom of manufacturing gold trinkets, 
(fee, prevailB in all the countries of tiorthern Africa, 
comprised between-thc twelfth and tHeniietii degree* 
of, Norik itoiiiudc, and between the first and twea- 
fiplh l«agit»dtnal degree East of the island of ferro. 

TJicro arc theuefore, strong reasons for believing that 
^P^ cwxiii tries, coil tail) soine very rich treasures. They 
itftie yet ibiwu' esplored' Only on the surface, but gold 
|»rBS5D"t»iiKlf eve*y *Ii«ie either in the form of sand^ 
in i(niig]csin'ii"»i*i^i ■» pi^^iclus, in fcrrnginou> p/- 
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rites or in pieces of emery j In all of which it is mors 
or less combined. 

HoyvTer frequent ablutioiu thri earth of this coun- 
try may experiencey* »till there almys adheres lo it 
little particles of gold ; in fact this metal manifests it- 
self so constantly and so j>rofusely ia all the different 
parts of this coumry, and above all in the rallies 
formed by ihe mountains of Tabaoura, which occupy a 
very considerable extent, that it is almost indubitable, 
that the source of these partial effusions, must be in the 
masses of gold contained in heaps, or veins, in secret 
caverns of these mountains. 

During my residence in Africa, I endeavoured to 
collect a variety of notes on the country of Bambook. 
A part of these I had from the negroes and< moors of 
the Senegal and the Gambia, who had visited this 
rich country; others 1 procured from the English 
established in the Gambia, whom I frequently saw at 
Oilfrey, and who gave me some very important and 
sumerous details on this part of Africa; I also found 
some information on Bambouk, in a work printed in 
England in 1782. 

A variety of memoirs were likewise communicated 
to me by Messrs. Levens, Da*id, Pelays, and Legrand, 
the two former of whom were directors of, and the two 
latter employed in a civil capacity, under the ancient 
India company ; they had visited the country ot Bam- 
bouk during the years of 1730, 1731, 1732, and 17*4. 
Tlie following informatioB a\f,y be considered as the 
result of these researches, ntemoirs^ and MotUia, and 
may perhaps spread some light on » very i&teFeitiii{ 
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country nhichis little frequented' by BnMpeans, and on 
thegotil mines which it contains. ' 

The country of Bambouk, to the South of the Sene- 
gal, and ten leagues d^tant from its left ^snk, is con- 
tained bttwccn the I4<' ty and the 12* 3iy of North 
Utitudc ; this ge<^apbrcal situation is rather different 
from that laid down in the^ap of D'Anvilte, but I hav« 
adopted it from the notes furaislied to- me by the 
English of llie Qambiai wbo found it to agree exactly 
with the map of Major Rennell ; the longitude of thii 
country is between the 7° lO'and the 8° 80' East of 
the island of Ferro: The river Felema which joinc the 
Seni^al at Tafalisga, forms the western limits of this 
country- 
It appears from the observations vhieh; I have cot- 
kct^d, that the, real extent of t^io country "of Bira- 
bouk, is not more than thirty-six leagues from North tb 
South, by a medial breadth of twenty-eight, which giv»e 
a superficies of a little more than one tbuusaod square 

This territory is divided into . three kiogdome or 
countries independent oF each other; these- are Bam- 
bouk, S^tadou, and Konkoi^dou. Every oae hat its 
peculiar king or chief; but thatT of these ttii^^ingdoms, 
Which bears particularly the naiqe of Bambouk, con^ 
cedcstoits kinga4;ertain superjprity, whick is how- 
ever only honorary; he derfvef ))is rank from tha 
importance of the country o^ fiatifbouk, from the rich 
^Id mine of Natakon iwhich js.^lhereHi situated, and 
from the ancient . prerogative of his (Jirone. From 
Ibcncein* that the kingdom of Bambouk has givenils 
■■■■■'- .«b 2 
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name to tlifttvbole coHnTry, and tfat the "Sntadon anS 
Konkoudou, though inrfeperKknt, are alt dcmitod under 
the nine ^n«nl nwn<;. 

The kingjdam of Bamfcouk is sitaatpd in nilirectioTi 
from South-etut to North-east, an the tivo shores of the 
^reat Coiea or Itio<D'Oro; Setadou is sitnatcd to the 
Soutti^west, aiid Konkoudeu to the South-cast : each 
of these three, kingtloms possess ^old mines, bat those 
rf Satnbouk aOc the richest, the most celebrated, and 
numeroua^ and flie b«st known. ■ 

Tbe mountains of Tabaoiira nhich form a, chain, 
-from tliirtj e^ht to (briy leagilvs tii exti'lif , occupies 
a eonsidcntilt: portion of this country ; tbey produce 
many springs, aiid two principal rivers have their aourca 
lore, both bfwhith are denominsted Colez, 

One of tittsi riversirrigatesthc western partof Bam- 
honi and the other the eastern ; the West Colez, whici 
is also called Rio^Y)'Oro from (hii Portugiitse, lias » 
course of near thirty direct leiiguos, aud joins the 
river of Fdcma at the village of Nayfc-Mow; the 
East Colex which is rnllcd Gliyamon-Cole/, enters tha 
Senegal at Bakayakoulou. ' ' .' ' 

The inhabitants of Baitibouk are of Manding 
origin. A cobny of ttcs^ people so well known in 
xll western Africa', Conquered (his rich country at a 
very remote p(<riod, aiid previous to the modern dis- 
eovery of Africaby ttiC Portuguese. 

The natural activity' of the Manding iiation, their 
intelligence, iherr iiiduslry, and their language, havB 
■ all been- equrfHy corrupted by the Maiidings «f Bam- 
bouk ; there last aic cowardly and indolent, imjirow- 
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A^anirasbi, ignonat utd, superstitious ; their lan- 
guage, is a cu)(fuse(l miiLture of tbe Maoding, the lolof, 
the FoulMS'^ntl Moomh dialects; it is ag^si Jargoi),, 
in wtui'h. we ai:e surprised bo meet sumctjmes Portu- 
guese words. The negroes of this part of Africa con- 
uder it as a kind of ^bberish, difficult to understand^ 
and in which the i\Iaading, language is hatdly to be per- 
ceived. ... 

The ne^oca of Bambpuk ar^ iniiimous cowards;. 
yet thiy ar;q perpetually at war with a neighbouiing 
hlack DaUon, called Ka^s9ns,.who livp on the hordcra of 
the Senegal above the cataract of the rock. Felow. 
These savages arrive unexpectedly ainpng thetn, bum 
thcii villages, pillage their cattlei and carry away theis 
women and children : few years pass without one or 
yttjer of these invaaiAns lOc iudignitics taking place 
it might be supposed that the Bamboukatns, who art 
capable of bringing ten thousand men into the field, 
would resent with asperity, these , attacks and injuries 
^ommllted by their audacious and savage neighbours; 
hutsucli ;s thc)r pusillaiunuly,. that they havu merely 
adoptedj weak ai>d feeble measui^s agaiifst these reile- 
rated insults. - They have indeed, within a very' short . 
lime,, taken ibc precaution of watching the motions qf 
the KalTons, and of preventing in some measure the 
iiiconvetiienccs resulting from tljeir auijacity, by re- 
treating, at ihe time of their invasion, with iheir cattle,, 
their go'I^, iheir most "valuable effects, and. their fn- 
milies into'thc heights of the mountains of Taba^ura,. 
he acchyities of which are very difficult and dattgerou- 
't» those who are unacquainted with the country, 
' B b 3 
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The Ka&sbns, wbo in' tliMe'inctrrsioiis seldom sniount 
to more than sevi-n or eight hundred men, dare not- 
engage iheiiv here ; tbcy ihcrcRJn; corifitie thcirtsetves to 
commititng ravages, find dtsstriiying sud^' iuo'veabl«s is 
eould not be saved, or carrying off wonieti and chil- 
dren, who in ihe surprize Aei'e unable to escape. 

Thns do the <legenerate Mandrngs of Bambduk suffer 
themselves to be oppressed by a hand of bold and 
savage negroes, who powerfhl frbm tbeii' tcin,erity, but 
•till more fvomthe conardice of the BamboukaiH), 
render thrmselves fotinidahle to a people, who might 
easily destroy them, were it not that the infiuence 
of gold, and the debilitating luxury of indolence, 
have corrupted their chamcler^ and enervated thdr 
courage. 

These negroes, <>stiiblishi^d ii they are in a rich and 
fcrtiJe counti^*, give'ttiemselves up to utiitmilcd indo- 
lence and inactivity; as- their lands produce, iti a 
manner of sj>eoking, without culture, tvery thing wMcb^ 
» necessary to an cdsy and agrceiftile lite, aiid more 
jiartlcularly as they procure, alidost without i about, 
that corruptive nietal'called gold; 'they have no emula- 
tion either for agriculture, tVe nuist Valuable and'firit 
ef arts, nor for industry or commerce. 

Iq every village of Bambouk, there is a place of 
asseaihlage, which is callpd the Beulaba : this is a 
ipacious area, formed by stakes placect in the ground' 
*i.t(-n or twelve feet distant from each other ; ihey are 
, fifteen feet in height, and covered with a thatched 
roof. The she. of the Bentaba is always such, that all 
the mules in the village, from twelve years old, may 
assctthle there at once. 
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U.ie<hcn tint ttie bonncUa ereiiGld^ all tlio public 
affurtiaEf) transacted, and t^chu&nnl-aiu'icnts War 
aanqtlaitits wd awArd juuice. In thn;plae«! also, from 
t^e riiiBg .ol' ibe man, any. b« seen clubsof m^iecV 
wbo paw whole daya tticn in smoking, pl'ayntg, and 
^ovt a^lin licadngwid telling stories and liistums-f 
for ttw tnAst obauri) mad lying namtioiH foFm Am 
■ovMcigio liAvaiiirc, aiid.thetDoit ejqqQibile acouMinenjtl 
of thest; men, who becutnc old, ore tliey- aM yeV ttvtl 
from ihe tmheL-ility of in6ui^. '■' 

After the aaa h wt, the nomeit anil yoBilg |{irls>r«w 
[Mir in their turn to the BcBtabB) where the Ufter 
imlulge immoderately in die iijfr^itirQS' of dsnwiBg, 'I'hif 
yknnre colHUts in moving ivicfa a bind of emhunasm^ 
and assuming at the same time t^ taau irregidar amt 
jBdccentan^udds.' ^U tfais passeain tbs niid^ of the 
tomuttuoai and rncifcKotK .acclBliiationi of men and 
aromen, of the hain- of dnini», insCrnmcnts, awd th* 
beattDg'af-hand«rwhp<h' mark the liint. 
> Hie Jtfaiidingi nC Bambouii are ' poly j^iaisls, aad 
take aantiny woswi SBtkeir^ fotluae wiM «aabtc them 
to support. Tbi» M«rnteiibhc«, in^a^coUMry which Af< 
focds ia praftKifln gdld, ..and all^ tkf necaAary ^iriet 
of life, does niit require a vt-jy great cxpenc^ j and 
hencs the acquieition of avioman it'lbere atteiwled uith 
a very trivial c.\pcncc. 

' Wheaa man wishes to marry 'ayoang girl, he first 
folicrt» tier conEent, and then demanda tier of her f>» 
rents' ; but this last is Howwfer a matter of mere cere+ 
moRy. i Wh^ the lover -and the female are both of A 
miad, he makes a presenl lo her parents of a few 
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poundt of salt; k little golil, and satdctiincs Kfa «x or 
a^cep. The pKMiU wbidh'be makes ite ^hiif fucam- 
wife. cttDHsls o£ tno of four pieces of calico, A fiw pitir< 
of slipperi or mccroBCo. sandals ; sone glass ontamenttr' 
amber, coral, dovet, some Dutch ' dollars, aix) ons 
pc two baiketft uf railkl : for th» price lie may^talo. 
«v«it. the davgbtcr of a chief^r king. Among' the 
IjMiWf clasn of people, these presenUaiie oi:cous3e of 
Vifl^ipc value- 
When the presents have been aecepicd^ tke patent* 
o£' tile young girl conduct her to tke bottse of btr bus- 
Ifand, aceompanied'by :a itunerous retJDue o[ womcDr 
4anccrS) musicians,. &c^,yi'faD sing tbc virtue and beauty 
of tb« My, and tha skrengthr- wealth, and generoait^ 
«f the future husbajid'. 

'. When tiK yoVng girl is arrivsd at. ^e. .dooi; of itcc 
betrothed spaosa's house, iha tak<s Off her nndabj 
and they givehera little vessel, whicb.is full of wat^rj 
she knocks at the door^ it is opened, and ab« finds 
her fulUTB husband surraundad by the ahKfe of. his 
fftmily i she ^iproaches towArd* him, proslratea Urr 
Mlf, and empties on. bis feet the water cbtitaUed^iti'tiM 
vsMel i she then ivipet them dry with the bottom. of hor 
drapery.' 

r- This act of aubmitsien is' the only cerenoity which 
is performed in their luarriuges. 

' Aftct this, the hutband installs his new ^vife in a 
cottage on his eoclosure, tybieh is constructed «ndpre> 
pared expressly for her, ^d where she .find& every 
thing that will be nc«»s4ry Eckr cpoductii^ her peculiar 
uocalions. ; 
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It is the same in IfUmbotik as in ertry odior country 
Of w-esteni Afrifts which I have visited. The firei wrf- 
^iiui' which ahhirk marries, is peculiarly his wife, iincl 
^always preserV* a' cl-Wnln degree of superiority over 
those whom'he'fiMyhcrVilfrer inMrry.' This first if?fe 
:Bves i« the sflme house, Md eats with him, thiwgh 
neveffct Ibe ntme taMe ;" rte talTM care of his sandals 
wtien- h<" is 'fit 'hoiHc, and slie w consulted and hcani 
■wpOh "eter-y'iJdca)4*n.'" - , ' ■ 

■' ■ The ethtriVitfiiOh, wh* are- Msoelatpd with this first, 
though equally l^ltimatc,' riw neverthi'lcss obliged W> 
oiwerAt a Cf^rtaiir defiJrtilcb towards her ; they cannot 
*hter thi house of thrir mast«r nfilete they art calW, 
*nd they wusi tol4e off iheit sandals at the tfool- j they 
■*re, i« fact; a kitid of legitimate concubine, whoca 
the husband fi^quenl* ill rotation, and reinains mth 
«it* a \rick ; she therefore, who is the tpmporary'iiiy(?t 
ii liwtind td prepare ihe fond for her master ; *he caWset 
it to be conveyed to hira, or perhaps carries it herself, 
if she DC protected liy the principal wife.' ' ■ ' 

Each woman enjoys exclusively her oWrt 'property, 
and 'the' most Ifcborio'ui' is therefore tijc mostrith. 
■ Sncli'ai are b«sf 'experienced,' and the mostictive iii 
washing the gold,' possesses thu greatest qnaTility 'irf 
this metal; the ri'cKest' ho«titer are tiot' allowed to 
indiilge in haxury itn'y Aidte ifsst those \vho fiave it not; 
for ft is forbidden by the husbirnd ; they cannot mafcd 
use at rh'efr propc'rtyiii^aiiy oMr way than to Wnder 
thefrcaWn'tiiot^'ciiinrtiodiou^and iigrt^iible, to inafci 
(liefr (iKildten rd6re comfortabte', aiid to regale ihcii; 
kusb'aiids an'd Wsirltiias wiih'lietfcrfaVc; "■ ' ■ ■ '' 
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Afi the first wife possesses Kreat infltieacei the«on- 
CDbines are of course interested in watching her tem- 
per, and tbey emulate eacb other in. endeavouring to 
secure her friend*hip . fay presents^ iq vhich they - also 
lender their own situaiioiis more agreeable. . 

The Bambpuktins are voluptuous,, hut aa% jealous; 
their wives and daughters, are very gallant. ' and easily 
jgrant their favovrs to those .who ^lif:it tbep. No 
shame attaches even to the proBtiti^oD.of mi unmar- 
Tied woman ; but the puUjc Adultery «f,.a,i|(ifo sheds & 
degree of ignominy on the, husba^. , '. 
- When an adulterous iubercoune Jm b^(;qme known, 
the husband is in some . qae^sure degreed, unless, he 
avenges it, and this revengp i* not cruel; the iosnlted 
fausband repudiates his wife, hnt retains the children. 
He makes his complaint aX. theiBpntaha before the chief 
•ad. elders of ihe village ; they condcign. tb^-seducer 
to pay ibe. husband an..«f, qr. &. certain quantity of 
gold, and ^t the s^nie time, they permit him to plunder 
his wife's gallaiit during the space,of one month. 

This is the only punishment &r adultery : a crime 
which does no^ here sta^a with infamy the woman who 
is fpuni:^, and adjudged ^ui)ty,of it., ^he is expelled 
ftod repud.ia^d, but she r.ctains&ll the property which 
she tHaj have possew^, ai^d .shp yften marries' her se-' 
tfocer) .or »o;nB oth.e^ bi^^n<4.^^fl complusant thut 
ter first one. ,:'.'[.. 

. . Si? much moderation in tlieputuehnien^ of aq insult, 
l»hich.ger(9»:alJj;:irnfaiiW,t^e.p,iide«f;j^a|l.,.prov« *t 
once that the Bap^oq^fcaine, &i;e.jiie,f)ii;jchpi|,.^|fd that 
their manners «n distal ijle ; and if ;na| |B1|o be Ken^ 
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riiat their wives are not only very gallant anS libi- 
diDtnis, but discontented with ibe mild and obliging 
character of theii' husbands ; thej sometimes love, like 
another Meraalinft, toinsult beiievolcDCe, and to publish 
Aeir inramous debauchery. - 

It has now been seen tbat tho Bamboukains have 
their vices; bat let it be remembered that thcyarenot 
altogether destitute of virMe. One of the principles of 
their morality iSi to' da iMtto'tilbers' as they would be 
doBcby; they'N^r ptonderofreb among themselves, 
they iie^er mttbe f^es ; nor has it ever been known, 
that aBamboukain has become the captive of hiscoun. 
trymen, and bteon sold by hrm. 

They muti^aliy assist each other, xnd keep dieir 
promise inviolable; they practice hospitality with the 
utmost pleasure and alacrity,' and indeed they possess 
Ais virtue in an eminent degree; it is particularly 
towards the blacks, with a preference for mahrnnetan 
negroes, that they exercise it witlk seal ; they do not 
like the whites, but fear and mistrust- them; and 
bene* their conduct towards them is very difereot 
from that which they shew towards the negroes. 

In the whole country of Bambouk, a black will never 
foe found to want necessaries ; if he arrives jtaJted and 
destitute among those hospitable people, the men, the 
women, and indeed evei^ one, in an instant procures 
him clothing. A strange negro enters into the first, 
bouse he roeets with in his road, and salutes the 
natter; if it- be the hour of repast, he is placed at his 
tide, and eats in the same bowl ; every one treats bin 
with coidiaitty i aad when the meal is finished, tlit 
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itmnger rucsiKivl addretse^ fbis li^it witb a ntiteacts 
to the folLow'ing effect: — " I fiu^^ thee, brotkt^pt 4U.y 
(lehoraet -bic»» tbee, and. wf^ G«fi proippr t'heft/'— - 
With thcfe worils §j stra^^ ,t>Ia«k fn^y travel t-hrough 
the whole of Bambouk, without w^DUng any thingt Md 
' meeting every wfaeie wi|h a.%vpi)table rcceptton. 

From these priticipal tnut^ pf the character and 
■oanners of the ^arahoukaiiu, wf. may cnkclude that, 
though t^e gqlA which at it were lays ati.tbcir tact ; 
though iha fertility of their land, ami the heat of the 
climate which they iahsbtt, inay have cernipted and 
^n^rvated theiji, thoy arc nevert&elfcw rather ^feroinate 
thai) wicked men, and the eimqiMM and subjectioD of 
aacb a. people wovjd be a very easy ent«rprixe. 

^he ;M^din^ .i»ti<>n are Mabomelans, a religion 
;thich is ^)sq adf^tqd by th«:Banil>oukMiu; but thia 
devotion i». r^dnceji.by them, wtnply to pronounciiq 
(certain ntrrds from the Kofan, occHgiDDally during th« 
day) upd in perfurmim the ablutiuDs eD}oincd by the 
islamite lajv. 

' Jblf-y. pcaciice thecercmaay of cimnocision, which 
is perfori))cd both on the males apd fonates, and it is 
;opbidcrcd,as an indispensable operation. Young peo- 
ple of oiihor sex mb iwt allowed to marry until after 
thjs has takf n place ; and itt>would be considered as 
the grcutcst.crjme, in this coNntry, to taste the plea- 
sures of* loye bcfijreji»iving uodei^oiie it. Such a sin 
.>}i^uld be an obominatini), a^d it is held in such horror 
}^y the injiabitants, that |th^ very tangly coragnjl it. 
^ T}^}^ adj(iuDist,c;; {his kind, of bapCiaBi when they are 
.between (be age of t))rclvc;Bnd feurfiocn; th« bamboA- 
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kains doubtless imagined that performing ttiis ceremony 
at such an advanced pt;riod, would prevent the to* 
early intercourse between the seses. 

They arrive at puberty in the tenth year of their age, 
but this delay is the source of other inconvenietices j 
in a country which is unhealthy, and where the heat is 
oppressive, the operation being performed thus late, 
becomes very delicate and often dangerous ; hence it 
is confided only to the elders of th« village, who are 
txpcrt and able practitioners. 

This ceremony is the most solemn and grand of any 
wbich takes place among the fiamboukains ; it is an- 
nounced two months before hand; Ibe youth of bntk 
sexes are prepared for it by seclusion, and by apeculiar 
regimen, and they are strictly watched. 

On the day of the ceremony all the village is ornamen- 
ted with dvwers and boughs, and the air rings with songt 
of joy 1 the ceremony is performed in the Bantaba* 
where the chief of tiic vill^e, assisted by the elders, 
places himself upon an elevated platform ; all men 
wbo have been circumcised, may be present at it ; but 
thewoiAen are excluded. 

The young girls and boys who are about to be cir* 
cumcised, are crowned with' flowers, and are led in 
procession, walking two by two, the boys first and Uia 
girls last. Every thing is conducted with the greatest 
solemnity ; the ceremony begins with the boys, and it 
then performed on the girls ; the cri» and screams 
which are uttered by thesf victinis, are drownea 
by the barbarous noise of iheif tingera sad musicians. 

VOL. I, c c 
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Ab ilie platform upon which the chieftand elders aro 
placed, is. very elevated) the operation can be seeo 
only by them, and the secret which they exclusively 
possess, stops the violent haemorrhage and prevents the 
consequences uhich might take place from (he wounds 
which they inflict. 

It would be too tedious to detail at full length, the 
whole of this ceremony, which is attended by many 
singular particulariues, and which could not be here 
made known, ^vithout an offence to decency. 

We muiit however take some notice of the privileges 
which arc acceded by circumcision ; this operation and 
ceremony, seems to give them entive emancipation, the 
possession of all natural rights, and a perfect liberty 
to indulge in the pleasures of love without any remorse, 
without any shame, and without being blamed for 
it. 

A very ancieitly established custom, concedes to 
those who have been recently circumcised, the right 
of secluding themselves from the eye of their parents 
for foVty days. From the rising of the sun to the set- 
ting a young hoy or a girl after circumcision, may quit 
their paternal house for a whole day ; during the time 
that the sun is in the horizon, they go wherever their 
fancy.leads them, and remain wandering about in th* 
country, and different places conligioiu . to their 
villages. 

They may demand their food wherever they please, ■ 
but they are not allowed to enter a house without 
being invited; they remain at the door, and if it so 
happens that they are not requested to come in, custom 
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•bligeg those who inhabit ihe house to carry them oat 
rarious Itinds of meat, always carefully dressed: 
between the repasts they arc at liberty lo go out of th« 
village, and to sport in the fields and woods with which 
it may be surrounded. 

Though the ceremony of circumcision lalies place in 
the midst of winter, yet as in thiscountry, the heatis 
always very oppressive, so great a liberty as is after- 
wards given to tbc newly circumcised, would doubtless 
be attended with very serious consequences, were it not 
that to avert these dangers, the Bamboukmns have for- 
bidden any kind of intercourse taking place between th« 
^rls and boyt^ not even with any person in the villagC) 
except their parents; and in order to enforce this de- 
cree, some negroes who are considered as sorcerers, and 
as Ihe agents of Mamma Jamboh, a kind of demon in* 
Tented by the Mandings, rub their bodies with clay, 
tie their loins with leaves or straw, cover their faces 
irith frightful masks, and arm themselves with many 
•orfled whips, and in this manner scour the country 
and villagei to watch the motions of these juvenile cir- 
cumcised. 

These ag«iti of a necessary police, make the most 
dreadful howlinj^ ; and if they meet any of thesa 
young girls and boys together, or in any suspicious si- 
tuation, they flog them till the blood runs down ; in 
feet the dread which these deputies of Mamma Jamhoh, 
inspires, eflectually keeps tbera from meeting each 
other, and thus prevents connections which mi^t' 
prove fatal. 

DiuiDg th^H forty days of liberty, those who a» 
cc 3 
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(Icrtakc (o enforce this jevere police, and who cannot 
do it but by ihe aulhority of the chiefs, and with the 
conieni of ihc parents belonging to the noireeaux dr- 
coiicis, recciye numerous presents, and are in particular 
tvell fed and tvgaled. 

This period of independence is closed by a general 
f5te, in which all the village participates,; tbey kill a 
number of oxen, which are eaten by the guests, and all 
kinds of meat (ind intoxicating liquors are lavished in 
abundance; the entertaiumeDl iheti coDcludes with « 

A very singular circumstance, which distinguishes 
the Mandings of Bambouk from their original >>tamina, 
is, iliac (hey have no Marabouhta or priests, and that 
they will not suffer them to exist in their country. 
They however had these priests at the time of coqquer- 
ing the country, but they conspired against the chiefs 
of the nation ; they wished to.posses* tbemsdvps of the 
sovereign authority, to subjugate the Bamboukains, and 
to render themselves masters of the gold mines. 

This conspiracy was discovered, and all the Mara- 
bouhts were put to death ; from thi» period,- these 
priests were not only expelled from Bambouk, but they 
would not suffer a Mahometan priest to enter the ter- 
ritory. The , country, perhaps, became more tranquil 
from this circumstance, but the progress of knowledge 
certainly suffered from it, and from this event, which 
is now nioic than three hundred years ago, the Bam* 
bonkaius have become the only branch of Ihe Mand- 
ings, which betray such gross ignorance, such absurd 
^d ridiculous superstitions, such Indiffereace for rcli* 
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gion, and lUCh apathy and stupidity ; an apnthy and 
itupidity which rendftrs them incapable of reaping any 
beoefit from the fertility of the countries which they in- 
habit. 

It will hereafter be seen, that the only \tay in which 
these negroes vork their mines, is by excavating pit$, 
from whence they extract an earth mixed with gold, 
which they disengage by washing it ; these pits are ofteft 
dug »ety carelessly, whence it sometimes happens, that ■ 
they fell in and overwhelm the miners who are working 
there. It would, however, be easy to save these un- 
happy victims of ignorance, as these excavalions ere 
never more than forty feet deep ; hut the negroes, instead 
of attributing these accidents to their own ignorance;* 
hare the abominable stupidity to snppuse, that they 
were producedby the devil, who they imagine to be 
the sovereign' and manufacturer of gold, and who oc- 
casions these accidents in order to procure slaves fof 
himself. 

The Bamfaonkains suppose, that th* d^vil fabricatef 
gold at an immense depth in subterraneous caverns} 
that he causes this rich metal to be worked by slaves t 
that the number of these slaves employed in this manii> 
fiictory is very great ; that a certain quantity of them 
perish every year; and that the falling in of tlie pits is 
only a tridt of the devil's, who wants to get some new 
slaves to replace those he has lost. Impressed with 
this- opinion, they are afraid to help the unhappy suf- 
ferers ; they would displease the devil if they were la 
try to save them, and thus deprive htm of his slaves, 
besides runiUDg tha risk that his highness would carry 
cc 3 
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the gold out of the country, and establi^ his workshop 
in some. other place. 

This prejudice, which is firmlv engrafted in the weak 
and stupid minds of the blacks, added to their igno- 
rance of the method of working mines, occasions the 
loss of many men every year, whose lives it would be 
easy to save, and much e^icr to prevent from the 
danger which they run. 

It has, however, sometimes happened, that new pits 
have been dug on the ruins of former ones, which were 
fallen in, and which were covered with grass and herbs 
from lapse of time; here they have found the skeleton* 
of the unhappy wretches who had been crushed to 
death. This, it may be supposed, might have con- 
Tinced ihe negroes that the devil did not carry them oS' 
to his subterraneous caverns, as was supposed for the 
purpose of working gold ; but their superstition explains 
this in a very different manner. Without doubt, taj 
(hey, the devil found some very considerable defect in 
(be slave whombe wished to take; perhaps he was not 
«tror^ enough, or be might have had some secret infir- 
mity, or he might have been loo old ; but, in fact, 
which ever way it was, the devil had his own reasons' 
for not taking away the slave iosteatf of leaving him to 
perish. 

The ignorance, the indifference, and the fiitalism of 
tlftse stupid men, is such, that the slave trade thus car- 
lied on by the devil amounts every year, in the four 
principal mines, to ten or twelve victitts. 
. When these accidents happen, the fitmily of the de- 
«MKd make* an offering of a black cow, or wiBe oUkt 
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caltle, according to their circumstancei, to Iiis bigb- 
ness. Tlnj reason of this sacrifice is, that the negro^ 
whom the devil thought proper to carry off, may ob- 
tain, in some of the subterraneous Uepartinenls, a com- 
fortable and lucrative situation. They in general ima- 
gine, that the devil keeps a very good table, and give*' 
his slaves plenty of food, and that when they can ob» 
tain some co^lidentlal place from t)ira, tbey live in higEi 
style, a>nd their situation is ia every respect enviable, , 

If in the country of Bambouk there are sometimes- 
altid, dry, and steril spots, they are to be found only 
towards the summits of the mountains of Tabaoura^ 
iox the low lands of this country are irrigated by suclv 
a number of rivers, rivulets, and brooks, which geue- 
rally furoi^ them with pure and wholesome water the* 
whole year, and which overflow during the rainy sea- 
son, that this country, being always preserved in & 
humid state, is in general produciive aud iertiie, and 
covered with a rich and nobie vegetation. 

We somatiraes meet whole plains of that kind of cow- 
grass (gramo)), which is known under the name of- 
Guinea Grass {kerbe de Gmnle), which grows naturally 
and without any cultivation to the height of six or 
seven feet ; it may hence be conceived how productive 
these fields would be, if the Bamboukains knew how to- 
cultivate them carefully, and i£ they were acquainted 
with the art of agriculture^ But they leave them in a. 
state of nature, and use them only as pasturage for 
their cattle. 

The baobab, the bentenicrs, the calabashes, every 
species of palm Hecs, and mwy sort* of acacias ;. otber 
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thorny trees, which preserve their foliage all the year, 
the one of which produces fruits which are exlremely 
acid, but which are eaten with pleasure by the natives; 
wild vines and shrubs, loaded with the finest tloners, all 
grow and prosper naturally in the country of Barn- 
Honey abounds in every part, and is of a very mild 
and luscious quality. It is celebrated even as far as 
the island St. Louis and the mouth of the Gambia, 
and is considered as excellent. This alone proves, that 
Bambouk produces many of those trees and plants, the 
flow£rs of whith abound in mild and sweet juices, from 
which the bees eictract their honey, 

A great many of these trees, are covered with hives 
which these insects in a wild state have constructed and 
firmly fastened to the branches of their favorite trees; 
but those on which we are always certain of finding 
them, are the calabashes and the tamarind trees. 

The Bamboukains make with this honey a fermented 
liquor, of a very intoxicating nature, and which they 
drink with great zest; in order to procure it, they let 
some millet ferment in an earthen jar, foil of water; 
when the fermentation is at its height, they empty it 
into a certain quantity of honey, which is proportioned 
to the size of the jar ; it is then exposed to the sun for 
ten hours, at the end of which time they decant this' 
liquor, by causii^ it to filtrate through a very ingeni- 
ous apparatus constructed with leaves, after which they 
drink it. This beverage is agreeable, stroi^, caustic, 
(uid inebriating. 
It appears also, that the countrjr of Bambouk ia fo- 
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vorable for the culiivation of leguminous plauts; they 
produce loany species of p«as, and among' others the 
pistachio kind, which, nhen a little parched, has the 
taste of filberts^ There are also many kinds of beans, 
but above all, that large white species which is en- 
closed in husks three and four feet long, and two inches 
and a half broad; these enormous beans are very deli- 
cate, and constitute an extremely wholesome food. 
I have eaten them both at the Senegal and Albreda. 

All these leguminous plants grow, as it were, with- 
out cultiue ; if a field be sown onc« with them, thej 
will afterwards produce six harvests, without any la- 
bour. This country also furaishes abundance of niaii», 
two sorts of millet, yucca root (mantoej, potatoes, and 
a number of fine water mellons. 

Hence, the inhabitants of . this fertile country need 
never be destitute of subsistence ; they are sometimes 
tisble to very dry and unproductive seaso&s ; and a> 
tbcy have no agricultural pursuits, are improvident anrl 
idle, and neglect, during yean of abundance, 'to storia 
magazines with the produce of their harvests, whicK 
would secure them against less fecund seasons, tbcy 
would often be reduced to the most dreadful extremi- 
ties, weie it not that the gold which they' possess, en- 
ables them to procure, at a very great price, those pro. 
Yisious, which their own imbecility and indolence d^ 
prives them of. 

It has been seen, that the Guinea grass grows abun- 
dantly in the country of Bamboulf, and that it flou- 
rishes without any culture ; it is owing to the natund 
ftbundancc of Ibis grass, that there ue such n 
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flocks of oxen and cows, nhich they rear atiil keep in- 
closed in the open air, for they never cooiine their 
cattle in stables. 

Ail the animals belonging to the village arc put into 
the same common inclosure, made by joining large 
stakes transversely ; this inclosure is near the village, 
and surrounded uilh fields of Guinea grass; the tleck 
is thus sheltered from the incursionE of beasts of prey, 
which, however, are not frequent in this country ; ihesa 
kinds of parks are watched by persons, whom the ID- 
habitftnls of the village pay for this purpose. 

The cattle are nourished with fodder, and each 
family lends its own oxen and cows, with the most 
tcnipulous attention, and even with a degree of super* 
itition ; for the negroes imagine, that if they neglect 
anyof iheir beasts, this negligence would beproductiv* 
of ill consequences, and that the others would pint 
away from chagrin ; hence the care of these flocks is 
the only thing to which they deliver themselves wflh 
leal and attention, and even the women sometimes per* 
form this office. 

tbey milk them twice a day; one part of which is 
employed in making sanghlet, a f^ourite dish of 
theirs ; it is millet dust aiightty prepared over the steam 
of water, and afterwards diluted with milk, which is 
then suffered to become a little acidulated ; it is abun- 
dant in cream. All the negresscs and mulatto women 
of the countries, with which I have been acquainted, 
■re extremely fond of this repast. 

The other portion of the milk is employed in making 
•xcellsnt butter, which they chuin in tke morning before 
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sun-rise, and whichisaluaysusedin thecourseof thed»y, 

either in seasoning their fuud, and particuiarly in dress- 
ing rice, or in unctions ; for the b!acl(s love to anoiiit 
their bodies and hair with fresh butter ; and among the - 
Bamboukains it is actually a high degree of luxury to 
be well greased from head to foot with it. 

It must not, however, be supposed, thai the custom -, 
of greasing the body, which is so general in Africa, and - 
in almost all the countries between the tropics, is only 
a singularity of manners, for these unctions are in fact 
required by nature. 

Experience, doubtless, has instructed the nations of 
the torrid climates, that the custom of anointing all the 
body and the hair, lessens the inconvenience of a per- 
petual and too abundant perspiration, which necessa- 
rily tends to weaken the nervous system, as well asto - 
impoverish the blood. The blacks of Bambuuk, who 
are two. hundred leagues from the sea, and where its 
breezes can never penetrate, who inhabit the burning 
regions in the interior of the country, and are inclosed 
by a circle of mountains, whose summits are partly . 
naked rocks, are naturally much addicted to this cus* 
torn of lubrifaction, which the ardent heat of their cli- . 
mate renders particularly necessary ; but if by this 
means they contrive to retain their strength and health, 
they at the same time have the inconvenience of being 
extremely offensive in their smell. 

It is well known that the temperature of Bambouk is , 
the hottest on the globe during the whole year, aad 
that the air is very unhealthy ; it rains for four months, 
and yet barely do these raioE le&eskca the air, hut on, 
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the contrRTy during tbeir litll, it is in tiie highest d^rea 
humid and oppreitiiFe. 

At this period i^l the rivers and rivuleb overflow 
their baidis, and after the rains have ceased, the low 
lands remain for a long time covered with water ; th« 
inhabilants know hew to avul themselves of these in* 
Uftdations, for they cultivate rice, which is of a vei^ 
good quality, and which sometimes grows to eight feet 
b«ght. 

It is the stalks of rice which they use for thatching 
their houses, and they also make mats of them, which 
are eight feet broad by thirty long ; the convoys from 
Galum procured thf m at the inland St. Louis ; the 
■taiks were very line and elastic, and \vere painted in dif* 
ferent colours, so as to form pictures in theArabian man- 
ner; the texture of these mats is extremely curious. 
i bad many of them, which I brought with me to 
France, and even to Paris, where they were oflered 
and accepted as tokens of friendship. 

Th« chun of mountMns, called those of Tabaonra, 
entenda along a part r,C Bambouk, crosses it in an 
angulu direction, and forms tivo branches, which pre- 
sents an obtuse angle s.t. the southern extreraify of the 
country. It is iu the iiiterinr of this angle, whert 
the source of ihe Colez-Rio-D'oro takes its rise, ele- 
vated near a hundred toises above the level country ; 
and very approximate to this, is situated the rich mint 
of Natakom. 

The interior of these moiintainE, thtis sb«ltered froia 
every wind, escept that which comes from the desart of 
Zaarot is insuppurtably hot, and hence perhaps arise* 
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tlie principal obstnclc to any fixed establishments wl .'ck ■ 
tbe Kuropeans might sttempf to form in ihu couiiicy 
of Banibuuk, which i^ so valuable from the gold mines 
which it contains, and so abundant ia every ihiiii; 
which can render lite agreeable and conicnicnl, 

Tbe reader is already pretty well convinced, tliat 
4bc industry ot the llamboukain* extends to a vciy few 
objects ; literally speaking, lliey know only two trades i 
namely, that of a blacksmith or farrier, and a cuirier. 

Tbe blacksmith with a very simple apparatus, com- 
posed merely of a small anvil, t^'o hummuis, a chatting 
dish, and a pair of bellows, manufactuias all the irou 
used in warlike. instiiiments ; he makes chidn'^, lings, 
pikes, hatchets, nails, lances or sagajes, knives con- 
structed in the form- and size of poignards, sabres, 
horse-bits, stirrups, bracelets, gold rings, a.iid ear- 
rings; they also make oruamcnts iii fillugre, of a very 
delicate and ingenious appearance, 'i'hese workmen are 
gifted with a degree of patience and skill, which ena- 
bles them to execute with the same inntruments, ar- 
ticles in iron of the largest dimensions, as well as otiiers 
in gold of the most el^ant construction. 

The currier prepares the leather in corrupted brine, 
which is coloured uitlicv red, brown, black,, or yellou-, 
by means of certain grains, the produce of ihe coun- 
try ; they make the skins so tenuous, that they become 
OS pliable as paper ; they polish them in a very perfect 
manner, and make sandals, bonnets, hoots, and or- 
namented cases for containing their grisgris and other 

»4 
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The oiily inslrumcnt which they tase is K very lat^. 
knife, which however seryes them for rough cutting 
the leather, for carving . it, for constructing very light 
jornaraents, and at the same time for dividing a stalk of 
rice, of ton feet long, into twelve slips, with which the 
women manufacture those beautiful Bamboukain mals 
already spokeo of. 

AH the inhabitants of this country are potters ; they 
fabricate very handsome jars, vases of all kinds, and 
various formed pipes of an elegant construction ; and 
BB all the argilfaceous earths jn the vicinity of the 
mines, and beds of the rivers and rivulets, are greatly 
impregnated with gold, their manufactures in clay al- 
ways glisten with spangles of this metal. 

The women make with uncommon neatness several 
articles of cluthin<;, as well as baskets, and mats of 
lice stalks dyed different coloBrs. 

Such are nearly ihe "hole of the objects on which 
the industry of the Baraboukains exerts itself. With 
regard to ihoir gold mines, it wi:; be seen in a future 
cliapCer, in what manner t^iey conduct this labour. 

It caii^iot be supposed that the commerce of the 
Eamboukains, who arc equally ignorant and lazy, jvho 
possess but little energy of cliaracier, and still less in- 
dustry, can have any thing more important than gold ; 
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when these ravages began to plundiT anJ despoil ihem, 
the tiintd Brtmbuukiiius have no longer dared to quit 
thdf country ; thej' are apprehensive k'st, during their 
absence, their country should be invaded, or they 
themselveii attacked, robbed, and destroyed during their 
journey. . , . ■ 

Their women, however, in 17S7, used to frequent 
Galam, and convey thither their wax, pottery, skins, 
Mid gold, but particularly leguminous p1aut:>; .they 
were always escorted by a email number of men. 

The inhabitants of Eondou, a country ailualed to- 
the West of Bamboukr carry on a very advantbgegu» 
commerce with the Bamboukains. The people oi 
Bondou cultivate cotton and indigo. During the rainy 
season, tliey manufacture pioces of calico of two qua- 
lities ; the lirst is composed of seven lillets, of thres 
f ubits and a half long (which is equal to about seventy- 
two inches) by six or seven inches broadj or nearly th^ 
third of a cubit. 

The pieces are more than an ell in width, and ex- 
tremely well manufacWred ; the extremities are often 
■dyed red, yellow, or blue. They are somewhat thicker 
than siout calico, and the women of Bambouk procurei 
and use them for dresses, with which tiiey povcr them- 
selves, from the pit of tbc stomach to the feet ; liicy pay 
for a piece of the first quality a. drachm and Iwelv* 
grains of gold ; that which is of an inferior texture n 
used by the men for clothing', These last are composei 
only of five Aliets, about six or seven inches broad, end- 
about three cubits long; they are coloured with deep; 
Uue,. and.sell for hajf a drachm and fifteen <-cainf. < 
i> d 2. 
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Tbc Bamboukains bave no sftlt; but as cbey are not 
able to dispense with this article, either for themselves 
oi their cattle, the people of Bondou, in concert with 
the Moors, furnish them with it in exchange for gold. 

Tbe Bamljoiikains always exchange this mctat for 
pieces of guinea, calico, salt, and plates of worked silver^ 
, of which the Banibouk women are very fond : likewise 
for other ornaments in silver, amber, and strings of 
cornelian grains, in the form of olives ; all these, and 
a variety of other things, are purchased with the gold 
x>f Bambouk. 

It may be reckoned in general, that in these ex- 
changes tliey gain, by the Bamboukains, near two 
hundred per cent. ; but the people of. Bambouk never 
exchange their gold for glass ornaments, tobacco, 
cloves, silks, or brandy: for these latter objects they 
only obtain provisions, and articles of subsistence, io 
a very great abundance ; and for the glass trinkets in 
particular, of which the women are so passionately 
fond, they lavish provisions in the most unqualified 



It must not be forgotten, that the din 
width and length of the pieces manufactured iu fiondon 
are either a certain number of cubits or fractions of 
them ; and it is a singujar fact, that the Egyptian cubit 
is the invariable measure adhered to in fabricating 
stufTi in this part of Africa, snd indeed in all the 
Borthern countries of this continent. 

It has been observed, that Barobonk forms three 
kingdoms, viz. that of Bambouk, which has for its ct- 
(ital the royal village of this name, and under nhick 
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all the country, is comprised ; that of Satadou, and that' 
of Konkoudou. 

Siratick .is the regal title of the prince who governs- 
the kingdom of Bojnboitk, the same as it is in tlio 
eouTltry of the Foulhas-Pculs, in those of the Serra- 
wallis and Kassons, and in the kingdom of Bondou.- 
■\Ve therefore say the Siratick of Bainbouk, instead of. 
the King of Banihouk, 

Among a people who know neither how to iwad or 
write, who live in the grossest ignorance, and who 
abandon themselves to superstition and indolence, even, 
tradition is not preserved, or if it be, it is mingled- 
with lies' and absurdiiics; it- is therefore impossible to 
say any thing with certainty, iihich is founded on the. 
oral communications of the Bamboukains, But wilh- 
aiit pledging myself far their strict veracity, I shall . 
.merely oommunicate some of the principal circum- 
stances, in which the natives. and the Manding coio-- 
ntes. established on the banks of the Gambia, . are uiii- - 
formly consistent. 

Towards the end of the fifth, century of the Ilegira,. 
or the year 1100 erf the Chrisiiii,ii rera, a Manding war- , 
rior, animated with the love of conquest, and zealous 
for the propagation of Uiamlsm,. qcittod his country,.; 
tended by ten tboUEancI warlike men, with a nymerou* . 
retinue of Marnbouhls and young wotii^n. ^ 

He ravaged all the counmes situated on the right: 
bank of the main course of the Gambia, inarched tQ— ; 
wards Bambouk, whose sold mines were then .knovfn,., 
massacred -a part of the inhabitants, and coiop.eljfdi 
D d 3- ; 
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the Other part to receive the Mahometan religion, suh- 
jected the whole country lo his authority, and declared 
himself suverei^. 

The name of this conquering apostle was Abba- 
Manko, who reigned despotically for thirty years. He 
]«ft three sons, between ivhom, previous to his death, 
he divided his kingdoms; the eldest was put in pos- 
SL-ssion of Bambouk, and the rich mines of Natakon 
and Srtnayla ; to the second was given the country of 
Satadou ; and to the third that of Konkoudou. He 
also ordained, that the eldest son should be the su- 
preme chief of the three kingdoms, which superiority 
was likewise supported by the pos&cskion of the richest 

This sovereign authority, though doubtless weak< 
ened by the lapse of time, yet continues in some de- 
gree ; and as I have already said, the king of fiarabouk 
is the highest in rank of the three monarcbs ; and 
though <he male posterity of Abba-Manko may have' 
beta many ages extinct, yet the Siralicks of Satadou 
and Konkoudou acknowledge the king of Bambouk a» 
chief, and in every circumstance of difficulty, and en 
all occasions where the general int4.'rctl of the cuunlry 
is at issue, the other princes, with the nobles of their 
respective kingdoms, always assemble at the residence 
of the Siratick of Bambouk : end even at present, this 
monarch presides in their kind of Stales- General, where 
the principal affairs of ihe country are discussed, and 
where their resolves on any subject arc dually ratified. 

The second remarkable cirsumslance among the 
BamboukaiDs is the invasioa of the Portuguete. This, 
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CCCoFding to thrir mode of ralculation, took place 
about the ninth century of the Hcgira. 

They say that the. Portuguese rendered themselve* 
mttsters of all the countries of Barobouk and its gold 
mines; that they massacred many of their princes, 
and a great number of inhabitants ; that they after- 
wards quarrelled amuig themselves, and destroyed each 
other ; that many of them perished from debauchery 
and disease ; and that being reduced to a very fen, the 
Bomboukains conspired against them, and massacred' 
alluf them in one day. 

These events are often related by the Mandiiigs o7 ' 
Bambouk ; and every person who has frequented them 
assares us| that they entertain the raott invincible ha> 
tred for the Portuguese. They knon that this nation 
exists, and they dread its rq,turn into their country, 
for th'ey have reason to deprecate the massacres which 
they once indicted. From this circumstance doubtless . 
arise* that terror which Ibej feel at the whites of 
whatever nation they may be. 

There are yet to be seen, in Bambowk, the ruins of 
ancient forts, as well a& houses, which were built by 
the Portuguese ; n^any words of the Portuguese lan- 
guage arc also often found intermingled with the Bam- 
' bouk dialect. 

The third celebrated epoch in the history of Bam- 
bouk, is the conspiracy of the Marahouhts a^nst 
the kii^s and princes of this country, it is well known 
that these Mahometan priests form a very particular 
class of people among all the black satioDS of Africa, 
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«ko follow the Mahometan religion, and thai they are 
crafty and intriguiog.- 

■ The Handing Manbouhti are peculiarly strong 
minded. They arc sublile, cunning, and artful; and 
have in general great influence over the negroes of 
Africa. 

They were very numerous in the country of Bam' 
bouk;. the riches of the gold mines tempted then), and 
they formed a party againit the sovereign aathority;. 
they conspired the deaths of thekingsand princes, but' 
dieir machinations were discovered, 

AH the Marabouhts of Bambouk were seized and 
massacred in one night ; part of their families experi- 
enced the same fate, and the rest' were expelled th« 
kingdom^ and since this period they have never suf. 
fercdany Marabouhts to exist among them. They dO' 
not even admit of one of these priests to enter the 
country ; and if by means of deception, a Marabouht 
should ehance lo gain admittance, he ia immedialely. 
put to death if discovered ; so cfiectually have th* 
tiings and princes uf this country inspired their people 
with mistrust and horror, for this intriguing and abl« 
class of men. 

I am unable to give any authentic information rela- 
tive to the period when the extinction of the posterity 
of Abba-Manko took place, nor do I know how the 
progenitors ef the present race of princes posses^ 
themselves of the thrones of Bambouk, Satadou, and 
Konkoudou , but *it is well known, that tbey did not . 
desceUtt* from the famous Manding conqueror,, though' 
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they appear to have been long seated on the thrones 
which chey fill. But it doubtless was at the period 
when these new dynasties took place, thitt despotism and 
royal authority fell into contempt, for it will be seen 
that these princes have now only a mere imaginary 
rank wiibuut anj' real power. 

The Lingrlonis of Bambouk are rather species of 
republics ihan monarchies, the Siratick is the supreme 
chief, but his power is so limited that it is hardly 
knoivn to exist : he constitutes the first rank ; the second 
i» composed of the chiefs, or masters of villages with 
the title of Fai im ; tlie Farims have much greater 
authority and power in the villages which tbey govern 
than the king has in the state. 

The throne is hereditary as welt as the dignity of 
Farim, which last, however, is so, under certain con- 
dilious. If a king die without leaviif male isaoe, 
which IB at an age to reign, the mpst ancient mala 
branch of the royal fomily monnti the throne, or rathet 
he is ^pointed to it by the Farims; from hence it 
results, that there it never aqy regency, and the dignity 
«r Siratick is always vested in Ute hands of experienced' 

This custom also prtrails with regard to the Farims, 
who, if their presumptive heirs be t3o young, are sue- 
ceed«d at their death by the eldest of their family. 

The Farims were formerly nominated by the Sira- 
tick ; but unce the decay of the regal power, Aess 
magistrates have not only become independent of th» 
Siratickf and canOot be deposed by his private power>^ 
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but thuy i)reten<l, that if united, ibey couW even de- 
pose the king himself. 

Thcsfi chiefs, however, are in their turn dependent on 
the people who have more than once displaced a Farim, . 
And elected another in his stead. Jt h necessary that 
theSiratick should saiiclion these depositious, and h* 
seldom refuses. 

Jf the king be discontented and he wishes to hazard 
an act of royal autbority, be first secures the assent at 
tiie elders and prioctp^l persons of the village, the chief 
^f which he wishes to depose ; he must then induc» 
them to prefer some complaint against him ; this done^ 
be convokes to a royal Bentaba, a certtun number 
of the principal Farims, of whose support he is pre- 
tjously certain; of these lie forms a council, before 
whom are cited all the elders of the village tvhcre be 
resiiles; he hears the complaints, displays the peculiar- 
aggression, and pr^iKiunces, with the asicntof his touiL- ' 
«il, the depcsiUoB, of the-Faiim, which i mine diatety 
takes place' wttltout any of^ositioa. 

-The Icing rectwes tributei from e*«ry village in bJa. 
teritory, ^bicfa aie appiaputMl tn the purpose of sup- 
porting his own person, ibe expenccs of hia family, audi 
the dignity' of his rank.' 

If a Siratick be just, wise, abb, and more partico- 
larly if he be old,, "(for the Baraboukains have a great 
predilictioR, and unbounded veneration fur age), the vil- 
lage tributes are tlien more considerable, morespltndid,, 
and jnore valuable ; but on the contrary if he be neither 
l0V«d nO[ respected,, they sufier him merely to bniatlii 
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irt kingly rank, treat him with indifference, and abridge 
the value of their tributes. 

These kings or Siraticks cannot exact any thing from 
their siiijjects nov permit others to do it; like all the 
olhei' inh.ibilants of Bambouk, they possess lands which 
they hate cultivated for themselves; but these princes 
as well as all the branches of t!ie roya! family, consider 
Vorking the mines as beneath iheirrank; and «s they 
cannot compel their subjects to perfurm this duty for 
their own interest, it hence happens that they possess 
no other gold but what is given to them as tributes by 
the villages, for this metal forms a part of the annual 
tributes' which are paid to tliem; but the quantity thus 
given, is never sufficient to render the kings very rich, 
so that many Farims in Bambouk possess much more 
gold than the king. 

There cannot exist extensive power without a military 
force, and a military force cannot be maintained with- 
out funds ; as- the kings of Bambouk therelrup pOMess 
no treasures, they are consequently without I'l.iiers and 
without power, and are as litllc formidable abroad at 
they are at home. 

The Farims on their part receive numerous presenit 
ftom the inhabitants of the vill^es which" they command, 
and in general they know pretty well how to render 
their places advantageous and important ; those parti, 
<«Iarly who govern villages, approximate to the gold 
mines, become rich and powerful. 

It may be seen that the form of government in this 
country is very simple and far from being complicated. 
The hierarchy of power may be reduced to the kiiip 
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and bis Farims, who in their authority, do not prew 
upon the people, and the Bamboukains live under m 
constitution equally sinipleand free. 

The decisive character uf the government of this 
country, and in general of the pulttical state -of the 
Mandii^ nation, and its colonies, is an unbounded 
liberty in the people, with a very limited and moderate 
powei^ vested in their kings and chiefii. But notwith- 
standing this paucity of authority among the kings and 
princes of Barabouk, we may yet observe among the 
inhabitants, a great degree of submission and respect 
for those who govern them, when these last know hovr 
to respect themselves ; when they know how to use their 
authority with prudence, moderation, and skill, and to 
render themselves beloved. 

The more iroportaul affairs of the nation arc, as has 
already been seen discussed in the royal Bentaba; 
while those of inferior consequence, are considered in 
the Bentabas uf the Farims. 

These last ia the name of the inhabitants of the vil- 
lage which liiey govern, fix the price of gold at which it 
is to be sold to strangers ; the Farim is even the agent 
for all the commerce of his village ; it ia he who maJies 
(he bargains; and the inhabitants are in general con- 
tent with the merchandise which he gives them in return 
for their gold, cattle, and other commodities which arc 
confided t* his care. 

Id all the cantons, however, the prices are nearly the 
same, aod a Farim would lose his credit if he were to 
trade for his people, at a lo^rer price than a tieighbour- 
itigFartm; hence th* price of a village is the price of 
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%-wVole nadMi ; but it ma? euily be coacNved tint iha 
f arims haye an opportumty oi enrichiog thenulvei bjr 
ibeir »tuatioQS ; and that the foreignerf who tisffic itt 
Bambouk and buy gold or any other articlei of com- 
aerccgliave an interest in gaining over these magistrates, 
who are the general agents for the whole country. 

I cannot enter here into any mure details relative to 
Uiia couidry, which is so liUle known, but a knowtedgfr 
q{ which would soon be -^wead all ever Earope, if tlui 
factory and fort of Galamare reestablished in the inan> 
ner which tbey ihoald be; and jf the gttverament 
becomes favourable to the commeTcial oonnection* 
which might be contracted with this rich and fertile 
part of Africa. 

I shall therefore close this account of Us political, 
state, with some Dotes which the English of the Gambia 
have given me, relative to its population. 

It has been observed, that the x:ountry which is par- 
ticularly known Aindur the name of Bambouk, is neac 
thirty-Mx leagues in extent from North to South, by a 
medial breadth of tiventyeight, thus preseating a super- 
. fScies of more than one thousand sqiiarc league*. It 
has also been observed, that this country is irrigated by 
nuiiiLTOus rivers, rivulets, and arms of water, and that 
it is extremely fertile, -notwithstanding it is partly 
covered with mountains, whose summits are rocky, arid, 
and dry. 

Butif we admit that theMstcvated and tterUe r^ont 
form a third of the country, there will then i^emain six 
hundred and sixty sevsnsquars leagues, whicltmay be 

TUI.. I. Ee 
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lanlced Kmot^ the most fertile of countries, and vbick 
require very little'Iabour to yield in ftstcdtisbing profu< 
(ion, every thing vhich can lecura to tb« itttubitftnti m 
sbundant subsistence. 

The country of Bambouk ought thwefoife f& be very 
populous, and it is said that its poimlation does amount 
to, at least four hundred thousand inhabitants; botthis 
estimation is much exaggerated, and it issuppased that 
Bambouk cannot ftirnibh more than sixty thousand 
Muh, or sixty individuate to each iqoaTe league. 

These indolent and voluptuous men, neglMt and- 

liKve the most fertile land* uncultivated, in order to 

luite in villages approximate to the gold tnines, and oa 

. the banks of springs and rivers which carry along mud 

ud sands richly impregnated with gold. 

Profound forests of several leagoes in tbttent, icmaiii 
appropriated merely to wild ox.ea and con^, which havn 
proceeded from cattle escaped from the flocks, and 
iriiich have propagated for a cotisiderable time in these 
solitary retreats ; and they sometimes speak of<a race of - 
black cows, which are very dangerous and formidable 
to hunters, who pin'sue them with toy, because they 
think that an ofibring of one of these cows is very ac. 
ceptable to the devil, who ia the master of the gold 
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Se gold minei of BanAauk art a nutiottal property — 
' Tht fovr prmcipal minis, are denominated those of 
Natakoa, of Semayla, of NanAia, and cf Kombadi)- 
rie — Attempts of the India comparti/ to teork tht 
mines of Natakon and Stvtayla, in tie years 1730, 
1731) and \7Z2~~^ther parts of Bambouk, aadntatif 
Khers (^ Bondou, also,fvnusA ^old~~M. David, gom 
•oemor of tkt Seittgal, made ajoumty inta Batnbouk 
in 1744 — Cenduet and axarict of that governor — 
Retult of his ioyag^—An ear-ring taaaufactvred of 
the gold of Natakon ; inas examined aad assai/ed at 
Paris in 1788, by M. Sage, profeuvr of miaeralogyt 
and found to be of the ^rst quality. — Enterprizet 
vhicA France might projeit, and attempt with regati 
to the country, and gold mines of BavAavJc,. 

X HS gold minei of Bambouk. are a luttionftl property* 
sod over which the kings and Farimi have no other 
persanttl authority, than tl>at of watching over and 
protecting them. The inliabitants work those minw 
a e. 3. 
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which Bre situated within their ovra territory, but at tRr 
ume time the greatest advantages' seem to attach more- 
especially tft those villages, ivhich aw in the vicinity of 
the mines. The more distant villages, share their 
wealth in a much smair«r proportion; for theyicnda 
*eiy Tew miners accompanied by women who perform 
the washing; these on their return give an account of 
their profits, and wfthout doubt place it in the hantls o£ 
the Farim to be divided among the families. 

These distant villages are always situated .on the 
tanks of rivers and rivuletq, which convey gold alonj 
with them, and they principally employ themselves ia 
washing the sands and n>id which form their beds; jn 
this labour, which they attend unceasingly during the 
whole year, and particularly while the rainy seasoa 
lasts, they find an amp>e indemmfication far the small 
part wbich they have in the produce-of the mines, which 
are principally worked by some extensive villages^ 
formed in the vicinity of these masses of gold. 

The working of the mines is carried on during the 
eight months of dry weather, and ceases when the 
rainy season commences. As all the ^Id is obtaJDed 
by ablution, those blacks who best undentand the 
method of washiHg it* conscc^uently obtain the greatest 
quantity of gold. 

The country of Bambouk is, strictly speaking, aa 
auriferous earth ; the natives are. ignorant of the art 
mf excavatingmtDes, and In short the whole art of min- 
ing; they are satisfied with the gold presented to them 
on the surtace of their soil, and know not how to seek 
it in the >-ery entrails of the aarth. All the goU whicU 
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tiiey either possess^ or dhpOKeof^ is pcoewed by watli* 
iog the superior strata., of. t^ir land, orfrom the ssnda- 
and mud which form the biwls of their rivers and rivtt. 
hta. 

The Bamboukiins do not yet know, nor have the]r. 
«rver sau^t for, , the piincipal parts where the gold of: 
dieir iniqes is situated ; these places are totally un- 
known to the^imple and thoughtlwa negioes,-and it is- 
hi^Iy probable that they do not reap more IhaB one 
fifth of the profit, which they might possess from th* . 
gold situatod in these rich countries. 

There are four principal gold mines known in the 
(Country of fiaiabouk, viz. that of Bambouk or.Mata- 
koD, thai of Scmayla, that of Nani6ia, and that ot. 
Kombadyrte. It appears also, that there are other 
masses of gold in this country, which however must be' 
of secondary importaoce; perhaps they we merely 
auriferous pyrites^ 1 shall hue speak only of the four. 
principal mines. 

We are constantly .surprised when ws r«flfect, how 
long Fraoce has remained indifferent to the knowledge 
which she might haw acquired relative to-western 
Africa to:th« N«rtb- of the lino. We have possessed 
the Senegal more thanacenCary; thisstream receives- 
near Gatam, the river of Felema> which forms the 
western limits of ^e country of Bambouk, and yet 
notwithstanding these advantages, we possess very few 
certain facts relating to this curious and interesting 
GOUnti:y> H(jw is it, that we have not endeavoured to 
procure more extensive information from the Porlii- 
«- e 3. 
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gaese f They have been estsblisked in Bambonk, shicc 
the fifteenth century, and I have not a shadow of doubt^ 
that the most numerous, and attthentic documents re^ 
specting thid rich country, and its gold mines, are to b«- 
found at Lisbon. 

Neatly in the centre of a spherical angle, which the 
mountains of Tabaoura fonn to the South-east of Bara- 
bouk, is situated a village called Tabaoura; about two 
leagues to the South of this Tillage, is the moantain of 
the same name, which is the highest in the country, 
and it is towards the foot of this elevation, that the 
Coicz called by the Portuguese Rio-D'oro takes its rise. 

The village of Tabaoura is utuated on the left bank 
ef the river, and about three leagues |ower down on 
the same side, is the village of Natakon, the largest and 
richest of any village in the kingdom of Bambouk; 
at three quarters of a league, to the West of Natakon, 
is a. small insulated mountain, the base of which is 
Hupjiosed to be three thousand paces in circumference, 
and its highest elevation not more than three hundred 
feet ; the summit of this monticule * h spherical, and" 



* I have used this gallicisn» becaase I know no Eii{^ 
list word, which precisely expresses the idea. And a 
tedious verbosity may justly be obviated, by the 
naturalization of a useful term. I am equally zealous 
with any man for the purity of our language, but its 
elegance and conciseness, are superior conside ratio bs, 
«nd must sometimes be adhered to, even in violation 
fit the former. — Editor. 
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its dccliTitiei are very gentle ; hen are iitaated tlie 
gold mines of Natakon, which denomination it doubt- - 
less conferred on tbe village, for it is probable, that it 
was founded by those, who first worked thb invaluable 
mine. 

1 have observed, that the moifntains of Tabaount 
form a spherical angle, above the village of the same 
name ; the two branches of this mountain, diverge 
saflicientty from each other in this elevated part of 
Bambouk, -so as to contain between them a small tri- 
aogular plain watered by the Colez-Rio-D'uro,- which 
runs through it in a winding direction ; this plain pro- 
gressively expands as &r as a viUage called Koboko, 
where the mountains converge, and form a. veiy narrow 
defile. 

It has also been said, that the monticule of KataKon, 
is situated three quarters of a league to the West of the 
village; this monticule which spreads over the plain 
above mentioned, is totally detached, and half a, league 
distant from the f«ot of the mountains which form the 
T^baoura chaiu. 

All the mountains contained in the little platn of 
KaUkon are very elevated, and may be considered aa 
the highest in the whole country of Bambouk ; a spring 
of fresh water descends with a rapid force tn the West of 
the monticule, irrigates three fourths of its ba^e, and 
then enters the Colez-Rio-iyoro at ihc village of 
Natakon, 

Such is the description of the utuation of the ric{i> 
est gold mine inBambouk, and it is literally conforn- 
aUeto the docnments wliich have been, furnished to ine. 
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The small plsip.of Natakon, which is near sereo . 
leagues in lei^th, is iihgated by a gre»t number of 
rivers of fresb-water, which despfnd from the circum- 
ambient mountains;.the soil of this plain ts rich and 
ef a very deep colour. The Colez, and all the rivers 
wiich water it renders itextremely fertile, whence this 
valley produces various kinds of trees, millet, maize,, 
rice, pistachio peas, beans, tec. &c. all of whicb are 
in great request among the negroes, wf" inhabit the 
countries contiguous to the main course of ths- 
€>Bmbia. 

All the little rivulets which descend front this part', 
of tiie mountains of Tabaoura, convey with their waters^ 
portions of. emery impregnated with gold ; this cir- 
eumstance authorises the supposition, that, that part; 
of Ae mountains of Tabauui-a in the vicinity of. 
Natakon, may conceal in ibeir interior some very riclK 
^Id mines* 

The soil which constitutes the monticule of Nalakon,, 
itfUso of 4 very deep colour, rich, and very fertile ; aUi 
the superior surface of this elevation, is covered with 
trees and bushes,, and every where embellislied with a. 
tliick grasa^; it is intermingled with very small grains . 
of irouorc, andUttle spangles of .^old.; it contains also 
many pieces of emery impregnated with portions of 
tiie saine metal.. 

The insulated nature of the monticule jvbich, forms 
the mine of Natakon, and the hvt erogenous slate of the. 
difierent mineral substances, which are there found 
oommingled, induce us to suppose, that its formatioa- 
Ipok place at a veryeaily p.eriod ; and that, it is doubt*- 
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ieti the result of tome phyuenf catsstroptie ; perhapi 
k may have, been a locaV deluge, which has detached 
' firom the elevated mocntarns of Tabaoura, the earth 
and substances, of whrcH are forirted the monticule, and 
which may hence be considered as an alluvion mine. , 

The whole' sKrhce bf this small mountain is dug b^ 
Ihe blacks, who ]ftrrorate holes in the form of pits very 
near each other; these cavities are mostnnmerousia 
the lower parts of the montieulf, and all the surface ef 
the iuferioritrata, i^entlrefy covered with' them. Tht-y 
are dug by a number of n^roes iu conjunction, who 
share among them the profits resulting fiom the 
labour. 

In order to eircavate one of these pits, it is necessary 
to obtain permission o^ the king and of the neighbour- 
ing Farims, who designate the places where these new 
cavities maybe made; there are doubtless in this re- 
Ipectj (as in every other wlierrin a certain number of 
negroes of different families undertake to wori these ex- 
cavations,) some attendant police regulations ; but of 
what nature they are, I am ignorant. 

The ordinary - depth of one of these pits, is from 
thirty to forty fcet, while its diameter is not more tfasa 
(ix ; there are dug perpendicularly, without any pre- 
caution being taken, to sustain the earth which is, how- 
•'er in general, solid and tenacious. 

Tliese confident and thoughtless blacks perforate 
these cavities with a most stupid and ungrtiunded con- 
fidence ; they do not reflect that earth of whatever 
nature it may be, is not always homogenous ; that they 
juay sometimes meet with parts less adhewve ; vid thtt' 
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tlie smallneu of tbe diameter, ud.the Uterd iMTpcB* 
di^u^tyvf tl^ pi^ render tbem bigbly duigerotu. 
considering the depth which they give tbem ; all iheM 
comi derations never enter the roiads of the negroes, 
and when it soinetiinei happens* that their ihoughtleu 
tecurity is deceived by the falling in of theic pits, which 
oveiwhelma the miners, they innoedi^tely think it is the 
wotit of the devil ; it never occurs to them that these 
misfortunes are merely tbe efiect of their own stupidity^ 
and hence a repetition of them never produces ao. 
^Iteration in their mode of prpceeding^ 

They know, however, that l^ neaos of pieces of 
wood placed transversely in Ibeir pits, and supported by 
slight planki, the earth wiilbe-prevented front faUing 
in, and consequently their lives ^ill be secure. Tbtii 
method has bceu imparted to them by foreigners whQ 
haye visited tb& countries of Ba,pbpidi; biif, c.u£tpi4 
prevails^ and tjiey refuse tp avail titemsetves of Lh^- 
knowledge. 

It is impossible in my eplnian,, ta concave men whq, 
are greater fatalists iban tbe B^mboukains ; this.ctt*- 
fumftance has induced me to.beli«ve,. that the impru- 
4ei)t method adopted by tbem in digging their minei^. 
t^iflts at once from their fataljsm and superstition}. 
persuaded as they arc, that i he devil is the manufao 
turer at|d. master of gold, tbat. he confers a favouj 
upon them by working it under their feet, and. dividing 
^hii: rich metal with them, tbat he i^ frcqiicnlly in want 
of slaves, fur this purpose, and that he procures them 
ip the manner above related,. theyadopted no precau- 
^JPO* U» greveai tlie fellingin of their pits, because^ tlitij 
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Vonid tben oppose the ntll W die devil, vtio de* 
prived of the sluies which be procures from lunonj 
tfaem, would be comp'^ed to get them elsew&ere, and 
Mt^lish his Itboratoiy is unother country. 
, Tfaeiie pits, which are not room thaa six fiiet in dia-' 
rnater, are dug at the first; six feet in d^th ; the earth 
which is thus removed, is «airied anay in a Icind of 
basket in the form of seals, coniniitted to the woiien, 
who cwTy it to the border* of the rivulcl, which sur- 
roundaaDd wtLtenthefoot 6f the Aionticule ; thdrc if 
uwltigoesaXfaorou^ ablution; for the very first baikef*' 
of earth, ate'inlerraitigled with gold diltt atid ipangles. 
The first six ieet are excavated without any kind of 
«mbarrassment, becanae lii generi.1, the soil of tW 
monticule is firm and tenacious ; when th^ prdci^efl' 
iowerdo<ith, tbey place in the pits, inorder to remave 
:the earth, two ladder* made of bamboo, which ai^' 
constructed very lightly though at tlifc same time suffi- 
ciently solid i they arc placed side by side, alid Ate 
■alteraately used for descendiog and ascending, hy the' 
^romen who carry the baskets-of earth to the rivulet, 
where other women are employed in washing it. 

These^addcTs arc five feet in height, and in pritportion 
as, the miner deepens the excavation, tliey continue to' 
fasten on new ladders to the old ones, until they hava' 
dug forty feet deep. There is never more than two ' 
miners at a time in the bottom of a pit, One of whieh 
digs the earth, wliilu the other filh the btUket ; in this' 
labour, they aiteinately relieve each other. There are' 
likewise no-rao re than two WettteH em^blbyed at a timet' 
-io -conveying away tb« earth ; te tbkt tk« Ubour 
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carried on here, ii never impeded or embarrassed, 
though the Kue of tbe piu is always inGOtuiderable. 

It Uas been obKrved, that eacb mine ii worked by u 
asiociation of a certain number, of families; the minen 
are chusen from amoog the, strong and healthy meiir 
white the women, the youOg people, and the children 
are occopiad in the waging, carrying to and fro, and 
other subordinate parts. 

. The two miners who work in thb bottom of the pits, 
sever remain there above two or three 'haurs, at th« 
expiration of which time, they are relisved by two 
others ; the women likewise who are eB^b>y«d, are aba 
succeeded after a short space, by other women ; both 
the one and the other, are entirely naked, wfaileemployed 
in this labour. 

When they have dug about four feet deep, they meet 
with a fiat, argillaciou» earth, intermingled with small 
graint of iron ore, of loadstone, and emery, all of 
which are covered with little particles and spanglea 
of gold. 

The women divide the contents of a basket int* 
small portions : they crumble the earth, break the 
lumps of iron or emery with hammers or pestles, and 
then placing the pounded substances in calabashes, 
half full of water, they stir and agitate them for acon- 
uderabla time ; when well diluted, they collect and 
take out with their fingers, the largest of the particles ; 
ibe residium undergoes a ngmber of washings, after 
which there remains at the bottom of the calabashes 
a very fine powder of emery, richly impregnated with 
goM, Mid in a statQjOf pulyeaMtipn. It is committed 
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totbe mnneii to Kpftrate tbese labsUnCci, wbicli'is not 
IxMvever done till after a number of ablutioRs, and ' 
« TCry consiOemble Jegrea of laboDr. 

Jn proportion to the progressiTe depdi of the inhief, 
tixy meet vitb an Hicreaietl quantity of ctnery and ' 
gold ; they extnct lumps of emery, and iplinters of ■ 
lapis lainlii which are entirely covered vilh thii rich 
metaL At the d«pth of twenty feet, they find thai 
gold in round gr^ns, or in small lumps of various't 
forms, wdyhing from two to ten grains ; in Cact^ tba. ' 
daeper tbey excavate, the more abundant is the gold,*) 
efeu to the^depth of fariy feeL , . ., 

The English, to whom I am principally jntlcbted for: 
■bis inforitintjoit Tclativcto the gold ttniiMS of NHtakSn 
and Semayla, have aasu red me, they have sometime. 
Men pieces of gold procured frtrnt these 'fa ines, .which; 
,ineighed 15 grains, andtbat to some luoipi of emei^ 
4l)egold frequently adhered inportiQD»ofa Mill greater' 
weight; they'jilso ii>formed nac, that .thtdii-are-maHy 
specimens oC the earth of these miitesi nlttoh w-lsmi 
dry, assumes a very deep brown ci>bj«i,^ppr4Bctiic^'t)^r 
red, and in these specimens, spangles and small lampa^? 
gold, were found in profusion ; Ibey at tko same timat 
observed, that a sac^, coiitaining tea puunils of cttrth 
from the monticule of Nutakon, which bad been ptbf 
cured by an Englishuan, after bavioglgoiie'tliroagKali' 
the necesary washings, still retained so meny aui*iiQ-' 
rous sparges, that the wholu ma&s gloift-d wilhi 
^lendvr. . . r . 

. »«i- 1. F f : ■ 
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U ii hrac« cerlun, thai tUs montinle <i Natahdn, 
iBa.coramixtuiv of gold in mqi^I luaips, graint, wmI 
spanglea, wjih a fat and ar^aceouft eartii, a qmuitity 
of Cilery tand, ghiins of iroa ore, and nMll ponkms 
of puivcriaed enKTy, which are alwajts tiHghtly impreg- 
elued with ^Id : that there is not a cubic ft>ot of this 
noBlicule which is not loaded with gold ; that it ■• 
paobablc, if an excavation were made faeaeatb its hta^ 
tUi matftl might be found io greater hulk, and aban- 
daiKe ; and. althon^ il be difficult to anign any m- 
contesttblc caate of the formation of this monticaley 
jct it cannot be doubled, that it was fortutton*, mmI 
tha effect of some physical catastropbe or other. 

Tikis monticul*, is only a Mdimrat at collection ot 
tahslancM, tbronn promiscuously together ; and it it 
certain, that the gold which it lO abundantly contains 
was not originally formed there, but was CouTflyed 
thither in all its p«^eCiion. 

There is faoweter much native gold found ia this 
raoBticule; but tW« doubllest originated, in somexMbtr 
place, and only aTiived a« Naiakon in ccmsequmce vt 
UtWK erent of which I am ignorant, and nhich I dull 
not endeavour la:'explain. 

When we alsn consider, that all the rivulets of the 
▼alley of Natakon, convey gold with their waters ; 
that <he sands and mud which fom the beds of tbeie 
ri<alpti, are also full of the same metal ; that the tml 
composing the bed of the Colej-Rio^'oro produce* a 
Yciy considerable quantity of gold ; and that the 
whole plain of Natakon, presents spangles of it ; 
it raiinot be doirbtcil, that the mountains surrounding 
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iWs moatieule, wMun in their beds and n*«nu, tbe 
real gold mine, wbile the monticule of Natakon, ii 
BOtbing more, than an eniaDation from the main body. 

Tbe true gold mine doubtleu exisrs in the circum- 
•mbioDt mountains, and since these renptaclcs have 
•o profusely overflowed, they must tbemielvea be wny 
abundant, ricb, and highly valuable. 

In following the coune of the Colei Rio-D'ora,' and 
descending this river, we find, at the distance of aLost 
fourteen or fifteen leagues beyond the mine of Nata- 
koit, that of Semaylai tfhich likewise belongs to tbe 
Siralick of Barabouk. 

This last is aituetrd at the foot of the western bmndt 
of the mountains of Tabaoura, oa the left bank of the 
CDleZ'Rio-O'uro, five lesgues to the West of that river, 
and the great vill^e of Faibana,- Jt has also pn>- 
bably occaiioned the fouodation of tbe village of So- 
naylat which is contiguous to it, and is iutereected by 
a wide, but shallow rivukt, of fresh and clear water, 
wbicb is never dry. - The bed of this river, whioh is 
formed of red sand mixed with clay of l^e same cc»- 
lour, it Aill of emery impregnated with gold. 

Between the village of Scmayla and the monntBin, 
i) lbs. mine, which is also in the form of a nonticula, 
thangh not absolutely insulated like that of Natalion^ 
it* western part is joined to the mountain, and the 
northern parts of its base is wa«hed by the river. 

Tbe circumstances are nut here the same as a( tbe mine 
of Natakon; the rivulet of Semayla descends into a 
vftlley very sleep and rocky ; it is a heap of laige red 
if 9 
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'«ack>, tBTxeJ, it is saiA, with buik« df m^Ie Of ffie 
■tame i:oloar. 

The monticule is not more than tno bandTed feet ita 
height, but the diameter of its base is upwards of six- 
loea hundred; its circumference is heoce mor« than 
^*e thoDsaMd' feet i and the declivities of this montt 
culc may therefore \x conceived to be very easy. 

Here the vegetation is not so rich and abundant 
ws in the valley nf N*tftkon ; the cowitrj- where the 
-mine at Semaylt » found, is .dry ; Mid th« rocky 
jBoumuint, »t the foot of which it is sitoatcd, reflect 
to powerfully the rays of the sun, that for a part of 
Ikeddyit is totally in&nppnrtable ; ait^ even the inha-- 
UtoDts. ate M macfa aAected by it, that during the 
.month* of May and June, those who are occupied 
in nubing the soil, sad still more those who am 
-ohli^d to pound and pidveriie the mineral subttaitce«» 
are compelled lb aiMpend Aur laboar, £n>m ten o'clock 
.in the morning till four la the eftentoom 
• The warkiagof (he mine of Semayta ii conducted 
in thewm* mannerasat Natdton, namely, by nctm 
of pits dug ia the raoaticule ; and tbe pcocenei are 
Mtoflar to those akeady deterfted, except tht^ the la- 
bour it iooger and moie difficult, beeaute the nator* - 
of tlw snbstamnt which contain tfa* gold is diffenint. 
' At Seroayla, about two or three feel below the SUt^ 
face, is foond a kind of reddish sand-«tone, very bard t» 
cntt it is mixed with'a considerable quantity of calcu. 
lous emery, and pieces of red marble extremely hard > 
. From this conposition of the monticule of Seniaylat 
it results that the mincu pnoceed but slowly in their 
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«xcavaliaiM, and that tbe iubstai](<M procOTed from 
them before being submitted to ablution, must bfe 
pounded, and ^ducad to a state of pulverisation, which 
IB eBtCted by large mortars and pCEtks,' made of a v«r]r 
liard wood, which grows in the vicinity of the minei; 
but though thii wood is nearly as hard as iron, th« 
pestles and mortan do not lung resist the refractory W>> 
lidity of the marble : it is hence necessary frequently to 
renew them, and from the want of precaution on the part 
of the negroes, this circumstance occasions delay. 

Farbaoa, Semavia, and many other villages in thu 
ncinity, are principaily conctrrned in working the mine 
of Semayla. Many tumilies associate together fot 
the purpose of dij^ng a well and performing the othet 
necessary operalions:. but as the trouble, apparatus, 
and expence are here far more considerable, these ai- 
■ociaiions are more difficult, and the lower clatsei of 
negroes content theniKives with ruploring the soil of 
the bed of the rivulet of Semayla, from tha monticula 
as far as Farhnna, Tht* labour, though less valuable 
than that of the mine, nevertheless procures a very 
considerable quaniiiy of gold. The same r^ulationi 
of police are ^Jopted here as at Natakon. 

At the depth of thirty or forty feet, the miners who 
dig the pits in the mouticuleof Semayla, meet with a 
solid stratum of red marble, which of course terminates 
their labours. 

As they are absolutely ignorant of the art of mining, 
they have hitherto never imagined how this obstacle 
might be overcome ; it may, however, be presumed, 
that it is at this depth where the real gold mine com- 
iDe^es ; for this marble, which it of> very lively ret! 
rtS 
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colour, utd of « cowpaet te:tlure, is ttrongly inpr^ 
aeted with tbe auiifeious ore. 

It is because the mine of Semayla is muclt mon 
Afficult to -work than that of Natabon, and because 
tbe time, trouble, and expence» employed in wocking 
.of itr are incomparably more considerable, that it je 
.(luly considered as a secondary mine in tbe couBtiy of 
Jlanibuuk, while perhaps it ougbt lt> be tbe first. 
- AU the experiments that bave been made on the 
pieces of red marble taken from this mine, prove that 
igfiii is mixt with it in a very great proportion. With 
respect to this fact, my English notes perfectly agree 
-with the Freucb documt-ots which, have been communv 
catcd to me, and which I am now about to mention. 

Tiie ancient India Company, which becamt; fo cele- 
bnitcd ihrough the medium of Dupleix and Labouc- 
dounaye, wat in 1730 possessed in. full sovereignty, of 
the course of the Senegal, and all the comnierce cas- 
,ricd OR in tbe western countries of .Africa, comprised 
between Cape Blanco of Barhary and tbe Cape of 
Sierra Lcona. 

M. Iji Yens, governor and director-general of the 
Senegal, in the name of ihu Company, was at Paris ia 
J730, and informed the ministry of some projects rela- 
tive to the country of Bambouk, where he had been, 
and at tbi; same time formed connections. 

Antecedent to this period, he had established a fac- 
tory in the village of Niiyhv-Mow, situated at the coiw 
flnxof tbe ColczRio-d'oro and tbe river Felcma: be 
WHS stnui^y impressed with the wealth of the goU 
tninet of Bambouk,. and conceived apian of acquiri)^ 
tbuD by conquest. ]t nppearcd, however, that he was 
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•Cti^tcd b; setf-intErest, and the bopeofncfitrirhig^for 
Us own use, a iarge ()uantity of gol<l,'riilhcr thut tt 
icisb to promote the publk benefit, or tbc adMnt^ 
of tbc compaBy whose del^^te he was. Hence be iti- 
ipifcd diatmst, and the. ministry reaolvftd,. before th«^ 
adopted die projects of M. LeVenSr to acnd ta GalsBi 
ftnd Bambouk a confideBti&l person, whow obj«rt 
should be to vbti tbe gold laineB, maka som^ expert 
ments, aad to isnay ibem. 

An artist nnmcd Felays, a man ntW vorsed in tnine- 
.ralogy and tnetalluigy, was charged with IbiB commis- 
lioR : he was. to be accompanied by a mati named Le- 
geand. 

On the Iptfi of April, 1730, Messrs. Pcfay* and 
L«grand cuteTul into a mutual agreemcm with tbe In- 
dia Company at Paris. 

The mistrust with which M. te Vens had inspired 
the administration, induced them to give M. Pelxys 
very particular instructions, the object whereof wai, 
to render an account of the conduct of tlw governor. 
This imprudence, and olher indiscrations of. M. Pelays, 
produced at Paris tbe uparation between him uid^. 
M. Le VcBS, who returned to the Senegal. Hence it 
happened, that the misbion of. M. Pelajs nas not n 
well executed as it ought to be, or might hate bcCM< 
^I- Le Vens threw obstacles in ihc way of M. Pelayi, 
by refusing to furnish him with a numiier of articles 
which ho required, and which were necessary ; and thU 
Dion, singular perhaps,, but capable of rendering ve>y 
useful arid iraport«JU services, oniy. succeeded in ar- 
riving, at Bambouk by dint of obilinacy, and was oat 
able to remain there longer than two months. 
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I haTB read of a mbundersUnding between Messrs. 
Pdftjs and Le Vens . of the cwmpUJats of the fornaet 
a^intt tbe governor of the Seneg«l ; of his residence 
inBambonkf his journey to the mines of Matakun and 
Semayla. ^ad tbe obKrvatioiis «tid expenments whicb 
Iw made on die anriferoiK matrix^ *nd the gold itself, 
which were cnntained in a long menoii of forty folio 
pages, and from whence I have extracted a great part 
of my information relative to tlw two [iriocipal miaes of 
Bambouk. 

This Memoir is dated December 1730, and entitled, 
." Accomt given by M. PeUaft to the India Compamf, 
rtlatijie to hit mssioa for the purpose of discovering tke 
gold tnines in tit country of Bmnboak." The count of 
Luserne, at that time minister of marine, who very 
kindly communicated this Memoir to me in 1788, bad 
many other authentic documents on the same subject, 
from which 1 have taken with his permission, soch ex_ 
tracts as appeared to me necessary to.eluddaie or im- 
.prove my voyage in Africa. 

From ibe experiments of M. Pelays, relative to ibe 
mines uf ^atakun and Seiaayla, it appears that ei<;hty 
pounds of rough mixed earth, in the same state as it 
was drawn from a pic in tbe monticule of Natakon, 
at the depth of upwards of thirty feet, gave, after dif- 
ferent ablutioas, four ounces and three grains of puri- 
fied earth, from which was ejttracted. by the usual 
process, sixty-seven grains and a half of gold ; and 
that in the washing and refining of the eighty pounds of 
crude earth, ihere were obtained in grains of a consi- 
derable viie, over and above the result of the experi- 
ment with the purified eaiib, about seventy-seven graioa 
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•efgHd ; hence eigbly piMteds of crude <a|tt»,.procur«l 
from the mineof Natakon,g«ve a produce of one liiui- 
dred «ndifi)rly-(ouii grains anil » half of, gold. 
M. PeJays WBs only CBabled to roaka his e.xpeii- 

-mentsTn the snwll way,.oi> the red aurifetqus marble 

-taken fi-om the pits in the monticule of S^niayla;. t)Ut 
from these assays, ho inferred, that ten poun^ls of crudp 
matter frpiii this mine, would give ou an avptags as 
much gold M foEty pounds of rough eaith taken front 
ihepitsof NaiakoD. 

But with the-crude earth of tha branch or. rivulet of 
gemayla, he made more eittetisive experimeotg, Tlia 
following is an account oS bi» operations : 
One pound of crude,u»th, frftav the rivulet of Se- 

mayltt, wu wath«d and reduced by Iwigatipn to two 
euxcas and one dncfam of puiified earth, in which ht 

-clMtrly perceived & quantity of gold dust, < .. : 

M. BbIkjti fuasd thk earth vi'ah antimony .by heii, 
•mlwhen theicorin wasall convuned, |fcef« rempinftd 
ft uaall ii^ot of gotd, weighing twmty-<lne pvim u4 
« mi. Thui expetiraont bftving^ beni mtde however 
with antimony, wo miy suppoae, that t)w <|uality of thp 
gold wn at least twenty-three carsti kod a half. . 

The BGCounliof M. Pelays treie giren in a Mfmov^ 
en thtt flxperitnatui uwde on the eaxitw fipin tha minw 
of NalAkon and Senayla, addrotMiJ by the^direc^on 
of the India Coiapftny, to tha mt^Woi jgnajiGe.Jft 

1731. . . ■ . .•: ;,v :» 

In this Memoir, the diiecton oheer**, " th»t it ii 
probable, if tb« experiment on the soil frttta theri- 
sulct of SenuLyla b«d ,becn made mtli9Ht' aBtimt«]^ 
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initead of twenty-one gnam of gold, tbe pFodtte* 
mulrf &a*c been nou'l; twenty-eight grunb." 

They justly lupposcr that the mioe of Semayla it- 
inliinsically much richer than that of Natakon, and 
they cxpreii their most ardent wishes tiiat they might 
be permitted to undertake svaie more unpoManl euter- 
prJM itito the country of Bunbouk. 

But it appear* that the right of poueMing tke gold- 
Toinet being an append^e of royalty, the projoctt of 
the Company were opposed, and they were pennitted< 
only to examine the mines of Banbouk* and to draw 
from that country as mock gold ai they could by tha 
way of negoeiatiwn and commerce 

I ihall terminate these details on the mines of S^ 
tnayla, by observing, that none bnt women are en- 
ployed in collecling the goU from the nvulet ; tbiy 
first dig a hole under the water with an itob ibUcik 
tnent ; thh hole is shortly filled with a collection of 
nuttCT, which they withdraw ni^ duir calabashes ; 
the HixtlirB it loaded with goM, which, after a dight 
VB«king, Tenains in coaiidemble qaantilier at the- bot- 
tom of the Tcssels, 

The third mine of Bambouk is that of Nanbia ; it. 
is rituated at the back of the western chain of the 
mountains of Tabaoura, This mine is ibnned by a hill,, 
and worked like the others, by the means of [hU which- 
they dig ; at iIm fxM of the hill runs likewise a rivulet, 
the waters of which convey geld sand, and its bed it 
•very strongly iri<ipr^;iuted willi this metal. ' 
- ■ The mine of Nambia ii' leu known tbaa Matakon 
tfii Semayla, becauaa tfaa tmf;nm of this, country are 
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^v^ry rwemd and mhtTaitfal of itnngert, and pa^tiG^^ 
larty of tlw whites. 

• There are nMiy cinmntttUicM nUted i>f tliem, 
whtch prove that ihey ara wry jealous of their gold. 
This iiH^l is «» liig^Iy cataemed by the Europeans a* 
that of NatakoA and Semayla, and still more bo t^ tbe 
twgroes and negresse* of Bamboulc; it is.palerg but 
much mure ductile and malleable ; the blacksmith), 
who, OS has already been observed, are goldsmiths, 
prefer the gold of Nambia, b^anse they can manufac- 
ture it more easily into those ornaments with which 
the negresses decorate Iheraselvas, 

It is s^d that the Moors of Zaara. who frequent 
the country of Bambouk, repair particularly to Nam- 
bia, eiftifr on account of the gold of this mine, being 
more acceptable to them, or thai the salt which they 
convey ibither sells at a higher price. 

To the East of the Colea-Rio-D'oro, and not hi 
from the Colez-Gujamon, in a valley formed by the 
castr-fn branch of the mountains of Tabaoura, is found 
the mine of Kombadyrie, frum whence much gold it 
procured, though in less quautities than from the two 
.prlncipHl mines; here liiiewise the mine is inclosed in 
A monticule, and its constituent soil is like that of Na- 
takoD, mixed with grains of iron, calculous and pul- 
vvmed emery, loadstones, and ferruginous pyrites ; all 
the substances are covered with gold, and particularly 
ihe pieces of emery, which contaiu it in sniall grain* 
.)uk1 spangles. 

The branch of Kombadyrie roUt with its waters thii 
' ^taetal, and its bad coataiui a cowiderable 4)uaBtity.. 
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. The method ot iwrking, and the pt^s regOlatiatM, are 
the same here as in the other mines. 
. There arC) without doubt, many other ^old minn 
in the <:oantry of Bambouk i for we may frequently 
see, at Guingoulo, at Koba, at Koullo, at Koulou, at 
Hyeratonkoiiii^, and iu Duiny other places situated to- 
the West of the mountatns of Tubaouca, different s^ti 
from whence the negroes procure gold. t 

The kingdom ef llondou, the eastern limits.of which 
are watered by the t'el«D«, presents alio many places 
whentv gold is extracted ; the quantity it is true is 
small ; fur the greater part of that which is used by 
tho women of Bondou, to decorate llicmselvcs with, is 
procured from the Qamboukains, with nhora this na- 
tion carries on a contidcrabte commerce ; nevertheless, 
it is a certain and aiiinconteiitiblefact, that in this part 
of Africa, and over a surface of more than twelv* 
hundred square leagues, gold is every where prcdomi- 
nsnt in greater or less quantities. 

The directors of the India Company, who xrere. 
strongly persuaded of the great advantages which tbey 
might derive from the mines of Bambouk, cherished the 
hope that they should be able to obtain from the go- 
vernment tho possession of them, together with a 
proper authority and adequBtcmeans for attaining the 
coitquest of Ihem ; but the minister refused it, on thit 
grounds that these gold mincH could not enter into tha- 
grant made by the King to ibis Company ; and if they 
were as rich as they aiiyiearcd to be, the conquests of 
them ought to l>e made by the King, and the poMitssiao 
become an appendage of the royal domain. 
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. Bdt whilst tltey \ren tbua tctnporiMnsand prenri* 
f<aeiag, the company iiBceasinglj kept their eyet fixt on 
£ambouk, and its delegates who ivere governor! of the 
Sen^at, loiitao opportunity uf procuring for their own 
ftdyantage all the gold which they conld. 

In 1744, M. David had becH some time in the nama 
of the India Company, governor amL director of the 
Sest^l; this man^vaa of a strong turn of mind, enter- 
prising, and greedy of gold, though not from avaricef 
but merely to administer to his pleasures and tvpencef ; 
be was a spend-thrift, and died at Paris some ten or 
^icen yeari ago, in a. ^ate far beneath mediocrity. 

M. David, favoured more than any of his predecev 
aoTS, the secret ambition of the India Company, with 
fegard to the mines of Bambouk ; he Dbtaioed permis. 
sion to make a journey there; but it tvas not then 
IcnowD that there existed any other method of reaching 
}t, except by the Senegal daring the rainy season. 

This tedious, painful, and even dangerous journey, 
occupied four months; and it was necessary to return 
immediately after the rains had subsided, because tb* 
waters then began to sink, and towards the middle of 
December, many parts of this river between Galaro and 
Podhor are newrly dry. 

Governor David, nhpse ostensible motive for this 
journey, was to survey the country of Bambouk, to 
examine the gold-mines, and |o inspect the establish^ 
ments at Podhor and Galam, had, however, formed « 
plan favourable to his persoaal interest, which was 
toprocnreonhit ownaceount, an immense ijuantity of 
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gold. Thii undertaking, wbich vras w«U Hrranged Knd 
perfectly prepared by him, met witli complete succesi) 
•nd th« acme of hii wishes vrere gratified. 

He well koew all the diSerem parts of fail gorent- 
ment, &s well as the disposition of the varioiu people^ 
ererwhomtheadmiDistration of the Senegal ceuld exer- 
CiK its influence ; he knew \h&t the Bamboukaiiis were 
Uioughlleas, improvident, and easily persuaded to sell 
their nec«staiies of life. 

The year 17*4, wa> very dry in thii part of Africa, 
and from its comrocncemeat tt might be foreseeo that 
the harvests would fae bad ; the Isast wind had prevailed 
with a pernicious continuance, from the molith of No- 
vember, 174d ; the rains ef this last year were trifiing; 
and consequently the overflowings of the rivers, which 
fertiliie the low lands of Bambouk, had been vefy in* 
considerable ; the hervests of rice, matie, beans, and 
pistachio -peas, and diat of millet, had, or would bei 
but indifferent, and the Bambouliains would lience find 
themselves barely possessed of a sufficient quantity oC 
these graim to nourith themselves. 

A scarcity was hence expected, «nd in fact took 
place. The governor's agents U Galuu, with glass 
trinkets, amber, coral, and cornelian, succeeded in pro- 
curing from Bambouk, a great part of (he grain, which 
was necessary far the support of the inhabitants, and 
the produce of this moaopoly was Mored in magaraaes 
•I ton St. Joseph. 

They nexk excited the Kasson negroes agwnst the 
SantbouKains, and ul^ed (hiese MTsgei to makeirrup- 
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tioiuin the coontriei of Bamboaki which were burnt, 
pillaged, and dutroyed; and from the month of May, 
1744, the inhabitants experienced all the dread of a 

While this plot was carried oo at Galam, M. David 
monopolized all the millet, produced in the environs of 
kle St. Louis, and bis magazines were stored with a 
quantity sufficient to kwd Kveral vesseU, 

The negroes of B^bouk, vrko were oppressed with 
Karcity, demanded pFOvjsioos al Galam, but were retus- 
•d; the agents of M.David tw^lted, that they mutt mak4 
their application* ta the governor of the Seeegal, whose 
yia^zines at St. Louis were filled with millet, askd who 
GCuld hfpoc alone afford them any succour. 
J The Vin^ of Bambouk iminediatciy sent amhassa- 
4ors overland to M. David, to implore him to sell ihem 
some millet; be was prepared for this event; he pro- 
mised to asitist the Bamboukains, and embarked at the 
Senegal the 11th of July, 1744, with a number of vessels 
laden wUb millet ; on the &h of September following, 
be arrived at Galam, wbere aftc.r much solicitation h« 
sold his freight by the weight of gold, to the starring 
Bunboukains, wito tiioiight thembelves happy in being 
able to purchase it at any pricey which he thought pro- 
per to affix; for tkiy had begun to feel all the miseries 
of famine.. 

This man saw all Bambouk at hisieet, and remained 

seventy-one days at Galam and Kaignou, trailicking 

with the chiefs of the country for gold, in exchangR for 

the ptoviuoitfi &c. with which ha furniihod then* Ihiw 

og 2 
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he accomplished bis spocuktkin, in the midst of the 
blessings of these simple and stupid people, who were 
utiable to perceive that the famine wbicli they had ex- 
perienced, originated in the very man, who in their dis- 
tress they had blessed as their savionr. 

It is asserted, that this scheme produced five hundred 
thousand' francs, of which the India Company hail but 
a very small part ; M. David relMned for himself three 
hundred thousand of them, and the remundcf was di> 
vided between the Iniaty agents of (his governor. 

As the apparent benefactor of Bambouk, he was snr» 
cf being sicll received there, and it is also equally cer- 
tain, ttiat if his ftvidity had not detained hii* so long ai 
Galam and Kaigiton, for the purpose of selling ha 
commodKies, he might have observed and examined at 
leisure, the whole of this rich country, and have formed 
there some permament establishments ; but as personal 
interest alone induced him to undertake the journey, 
his visit to Bambouk was a mere mummery, and tha 
short residence which he made was far froln producing 
Aose advantages which it might have done. 

We are now acquainted with M. David, a man cor- 
rupted by the love of gold, but who was gifted with the 
ttilents of an able governor, and wh» possessed a degree 
of military information and abilities, far superior to 
what might have been e^pecled from an agent of a mer- 
cantile company, who had experimiced but little prac- 
ticein the trade ofwarfere. 

- 1 shall now give a summary of hts journal of avoyaga 
from Galani to Bambouk ; it is <m« of those official aut 
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authentic documenti which have been corarounicated 
to me. 1 sliall not entirely extract this journal, of 
M. David, but in those passages wliich are heregiveii, 
hii owa expressions are precisely retained, for I taw 
nothing in them which I wished to alter^ 



SXTHaCT PaoM the JOURHAI. of M. UATtH, COM- 
HANDEA IN THE SERVICB OF THE SENEOAb. 
COMPRINT, QIVINO AV ACCOUHT OF HU VOTAGl 



" Arreit having amused aUthcinferioTaAairsof th« 
company,! embarked on the Niger, the cfeventh «f July, 
17**, taking with me only sixty men, inclading clerfci^ 
workmen, and soldicn, inorder thnt I might not depriv* 
the company of too many; I arrived at Galam dw 
lixth of September, almost ft» much fatigued a* my. 
jieople, some of whom had fellen ill, I immediately 
entered on my buaineis, with the chiefs of tfce country, 
whom 1 found divided and st war with each otbef; I 
tndeavotired to conciliate tbem, but finding tb»t im> 
practicable, 1 resolved to profit by thm squabblei. ■ 

" On the twenty-second of Sepiember, I ordsrwt 
my vessels to proceed up the river, and to convay alt- 
our commodities to the island of Knignou, in order to. 
form there our first establishment. This port is no more 
than a league distant from the mine of Koulou, for tha 
purpose of cxafnining wbich I bad come to this island : 
I made every necessary preparation, while waiting fofc 
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tie overflowing of the river, by (vhich I should be cti»- 
bled to proceed to flie mine ; I tbcn qui^d ny peo>^ 
pie, in order not to lose time, and proceeded to fort 8t; 
Joseph, where I knew many deputies from the countries 
of Bambouk, and Bondou were already arrived, for the 
purpose of requesting me to inspect ibeir mines. They 
were all desirous that 1 should go anil work them, 
provided I would settle among them witG some arti^ 
lery, which would give them a greater importance, and 
render them respected by their neighbours ; I yielded 
to their request, and we all proceeded together to Far- 
bana, where the chiefs of the country were assembled ; 
they grsDled to ine every thing which! demanded, as 
IKcessaiy for working the mines, 

" They condimted me to that of Hyeratonkonn&r 
'but previous to our arrival there we stopped at a mine 
about a laague from Farbana, where some women whom 
I had taken the precaution to bring wtith me, took som^ 
•apth which they simply diluted and stirred for a short 
linre in a bowl;, abti which on pouring off the eartlv 
and water, there remaineU at the bottom an immense 
quantityof grains uf puce gold, and spangk-s. I col- 
hteted sevcr&l of jlicm,. which weighed, about three, 
four, or five grains. 

" I do not think ^cre can he found a mine, more 
cicb and easy to w:ork than this; the experiments which 
J saw were only made at the superficies, as we had nil 
inatruments with us proper for digging a pit,, nor could 
vcprocuiie any near the spot. I was of opinion that 
this mine iotersccts a rivulet in the vicinity, for wc 
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ibUtiJ in it» bed, riv8 sanir qutnttty of gold, as Aat pro* 
cured at a^smsll distance from i« bfiidt^ 

" Night sBddenly came on, and Iwas prevented from 
mnking further obKrvntioBS on the »oU [aken front 
both sides of (he rivulet. 

" I observed Aat ike w(loI« of this cotmtry was 
cultivated; and I was informed that the inhabitanlA 
were not ncceiaitated to iKstow much labour in its c)il<; 
tivatioD. 

" On the Wth ef November, I depanted for thQ 
mountains of Tabboura, and on the 2?d I arrived at 
the mines of Natakon. J vas obLigcd to diunuunt from 
my horse, and to proceed oq foot up the lullock which 
contains the -mines ; I saw a. niuaber of pits i^ieh had 
be^n excavated by the natives, and fcoiB ivhicb, tbey 
imnuaMy procured a quantity of gold.. 

" They were notet work atlhistime-, bocauje of lh» 
bad ivpather. I took some earth from several uf'thes* 
pits proml-tcuously for the purpose of examining it, and 
had it earned' to Uardana, where L gave it to the wash^ 
ing nomen'nho found- goiA every where intermingled. • 

" From this first inoontain I prooeodcd to otters, 
where i saw similar excavatjons j 1 asked the negroes, 
who had come thither iot the purpose of seeing me) 
If they ever found pieces Of geld of several ounces in 
wei^l. I )>Bformed them 1 would willingly^iveahuar 
dred -and fifty erowiw for every piecowbich they would 
procure meof tke size of my thumb ;. to which ihcy 
ivp|j»li that howe\'cr ricb I might be, I sboutd be 
ruined, if I keplmywMrd while they wemwoiking thcM 
Mines. 
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" t aftenvard* asked, if any of titem bad pMserved 
some large pirxxt; but tbcytcild Me that I could not 
*ttsily procure any, because during the time of wurk- 
i^ the pits, th« goM that was feund vk daily maltsd 
down, in order to discover whetli«ru isptire or mixed^ 
ftnrtiediatelj after which the blaokrtnitha mwle it aU 
rnto car-rings. These blacksmiths aw .likewiae tba 
goldsmiths of the country ; the only iiBplameDt»' they 
possess are an earthern chafing dish, a pair of bellows, 
&iidalorgeand smdll hammer iwitk ifaeirsma:!! hammer 
tbcy woi4i the goldia a cold stale, and nakeiiioto trio- 
keta at once delicate and rarprising. i wastnoreinclined. ' 
to believe this report, because all ths gold bartered m. 
thecountry,-is always incar-riDgs, oiiaomacaeaU, like 
Hiox worn by the negroes. 

The number of mines which I hadalready seen, in- 
duced me to neglect visiting titliers iu this - cantoik 
equally rich ; but rooM particularly b«caus»I was de- 
tirout of having sofiicieut time, to examine those aloag 
Ae river uf Feleraa.. I was praceediag on my journejc 
with thisinteniion when Irec«ved a dispUcb ttom fort 
St. Joseph, to inform me that the waiers-oCthc I4igerv 
having sunk considaiably all at once, they had been 
flbliged. to send cdfairthc boats to tiie island-of St. 
Louis, diat my canoe, had followed diem, and ihat if. 
1 did not hasten my departure, I.sbould ran the. risk or 
losing it. I therefore returned immedisilely to Earbaira, 
Vhero I pointed out to the persons, ythom I wished to 
leave behint), the site^ of a fort i I ord^nd ilM^n to. 
fcuitd huts, and to waitJiil ckaoon was ient to tkemi. 
•nd a greater number of people froio. fori St.. Joicglu 
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■ *' I recommenilcd to the chkfs of the cBuntry the 
little troop I left ^jehind, and quitting then, 1 proceed- 
ed with much difficulty to my couoe, which I should 
not have been aUi! to ttvertake, had 1. remained a few 
hours longer behind. I inimediBtely embarked, and 
arrived in the Senegiil, an the fifth of December. 
Shortly after, I received a dispatcli fixuw Kaignou, by 
which had been sent me, tomu earth trom the mine of 
KoHlon, >jut the Conner had been mbbed of it in hii. 
journey, by some vE^abond and wandering aegrocs. I 
afternards received further intelligence from this esta- 
blishment by which they informed me, ihaton the firal 
opening of the mine, tiiote (vcre ffmad al ade])th of six 
feet, veinB of a metal precisely the colour of gold. 

" The chief of the factory wrote me word that if 
H was gold there iiever wat, since the creation of the 
n^rld) a mine tUscovered io which this metal was mon 
abundant ; this however I can confidently assert, that 
there is no copper in the country in question, and thai 
all the experiments hitherto made with the soil takeq 
from the surface of ihis nunc, have constantly afforded, 
more or less gold." 

Such are literally the words of M. Davidv whou 
residence in the nHWt interesting part »{ the countty of 
Bambouk, and particularly in the kingdom of this namaj 
did not occupy many days. ■ 

There is something obsci>re and ambiguous in At 
style of his Journal, which may be attributed* to the 
embarrassment arising from his endeavM's to deceive 
his superiors, witii regard to- the- real circuinstaiicei o( 
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bir conduct ; -but it i&ay safely be concluiled from tti» 
jouroey, that not only the country of Bainbouk, but 
■11 the countries wateied by the Colce-HioHl'oro, the 
Colez-GuyamoD, and the river of Felema, proiluc* 
Quantities of gold. 

All the gold mines in these coantries, are in the pos- 
selsion of the blacks/wha alone wt»i diem > but their 
(ipcrations aie so cKtremely imperfect, that if wc only 
consider this partial system, »nd pass over the leal 
|old mines which miMt. ncccMarily be cofttained in tbe 
bowela of the roovntuniof Tabaou», it iiprobftbls 
that this country, worlied ai^tfici«lly by European 
Biinevs would produc* four tinea as much gold as ia 
now obtained, t^ tbe immcdMMlical aad unscientific 
process of tbe negroest 

Is k not hence ahnoit ioconteetible, that the four 
principal nitnet of N&takon, Semayte, Majnhift ^ 
Konbadyrie, ought to be oodsidered as aliuvion nune^ 
or as masses produced by the enUnatiMis from fov 
principal foci. 

I shall leave it to mi oeralo gists 1o draw their own 
inferences which their sciemiiie knov/lfdga may sug^t^ 
and from <he descriplion 1 have ^Ven of the country 
miocs of BarabMik ; Ishail merely-injiM upon the fact, 
th^ this country of Africa, contaiiu a quantity of gold, 
and that it doubtless possesses some mine)) of it, fac 
more, valuable ttiaD the«e which have hitherto beea 
cxplgrdd.' .,r , ■ . 

la 1786, I cautod a trade to be dwrifld on lot gold 
■iGaiam, and I ftmiUod to my agent there, merchan- 
diietothe value ofthrce hundred francs; they cousistei 
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of *«ry fim ydlotr amber, conl, affit aq^ cundwn, 
«tiil I received in reton), gold to (lus rftlue of ttveboA* 
dred francs mfcer mjr sgcnt iwd deducted hia profits «f . 
commtuioB ; iHtt he fad procuced «o^ on hi) |>n<ute 
accoust, at « (>raflt of two hundred per cent. I Iwd 
tkowevar, no oceuion tu conplaiii, for he made-a toi^ 
and dangerooi journey to Ga]am, and TeUrned 9*r 
tremely ili. 

All the gold wbich I recdved wai inK,iJe into «ar> 
rings, and other ornaiMnte. I kad it amayed at Parii 
in]7S8, and it wa>i according ta the account of t^e 
assayer,tirenty-thK« carati fine, 1 told it at the ntte of 
tnelv« fraact per drscbcn : and a gold ^ar-ring frpm thf 
mine of Natakon, in the form of a heart, of thrap 
inches in lengUi, weighing more tfaui seven grains of 
fine coloured gold, was examined by M. S^gfi. professor 
of mineralogy, and one of the directors of the mint, 
and discovered it to be gold of the purest quality. 

The country of Batnbonk also contains many iron 
mines, of a very ductile and malleable quality ; it ii 
sonorous like silver, which may induce as to "suppose, 
:that if it were analysed, diis metal would be found 
in it. The Bamboukains 6ise this metal aod have it in 
daily use. 

It may therefore be said, that all this weal^ remains 
buried in the eartb.owtng at once, to the inexperience 
of the blacks, and to the folly, i^wraiice, an^ flupeic- 
stition, which prevail in ihcir bungling operation*. - 

It has l^nseda that the losflstoBa iafoiiBd.in Ban- 
bouk, and that emeiy ia jUao pcocvred thece iu abuA- 
'ancB, 
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< Some minefalogiatS' preteodv Tbar platlna is not'* 
metal, but merely a metaDic comtMnittioii, Mercury, 
iron, and gold, may however be procured from it. 
' Pldtina, when Combined witW nietalljc substances, 
prodacen some remarkaUe changes in thsir colovrr as 
well as in their texture and- solidity ; many Supposs 
that'pUtinais a kind of «mery,' containing gold ; but 
the combination of which is effected byamedium hither- 
to unknown. 

' Theminej of Ndtakofl, aXv in paTticalar character. 
iied by a greet abundance of calculous and pulverized 
emery, someliraes of a remarkable gjec, and always 
eontainiug gold. I therefore think, that if the gold 
■mines of the countries of Bambouk, are one day visit«d 
Mid examined by able mineralogists, there will be found 
some platioa. 

•S THX FLANS WHICH TRANCB UIGUT FORH ANB 
XXECUTB KELATITE TO TH£ CflUNTRT OF 
SAMBOUK. 

rIKST PLAV. 

Three plans might be formed relative to the nines of 
Barabouk. 

' First, that of conquering- the three kingdoms into 
which this country is divided ; this done, we should of 
course be in possesMon of the gold mines, which wa 
might work according to the usual processes, and 
mi^t make some researches relative to the real mines of 
which those woiked by the negroes ore merely emaaai- 
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tioBS. Every thing promises that these nndiscorered 
mines, whicb arc bid in the bonels and bases of ihe 
mountains of Tabaoura, would be very rich, aiid their 
discovery and consequent working, would be productive 
of the greatest advantages. 

"Hie conquest of Bambouk is a thing which migbt be 
very ea»ly done, if previously to its being undertaken, 
our measures are well combined, and vigorously coo* 
ducted. 

A small army of £ve hundred, regularly disciplined 
men, commanded by a prudent, wise, and resolute ge> 
neral, four field pieces, and some swivels, would b« 
more than {sufficient to subjugate the whole couDtiy of 
Banibouk. 

. But let us examine where such an expedition could 
be formed ; where the necessary preparations for it 
could be made ; and from what quarter it could be dis- 
patched i 

Since the abolition of the slave trade, we have doubt- 
less abandoned the establishment at Galam; the fort 
of St. Joseph exists no longer ; and we have no ^tory 
on the river of Felema, nor any post along the whole 
of the Senegal, fi'om Podhor, as far as the rock or ca- 
taract of Fetow. 

Shall we re-establish ourselves at Galam, at Kaignou, 
or on the Felcina ? Shall w^ form some intermediate 
posts between Podhor and Galam i Should all the 
preparations for executing and succeeding in such an 
enterprise be concentrated at the isle St. Louis of the 
Senagal. 

TOi.. r. ■ mk 
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When we consider, in its fiill extent, all that ttieee 
preliminary measures will require, both of money and 
tiine, before this small army can commence its opera- 
tions; when we reflect that, if wc would conduct them 
to the mouth of (lie Felenia and Knignou by way of 
the Senegal, it will require a flotilla of at least twenty- 
five vessels ; that ihey cannot navigate the Senegal, 
except iluring the rairiy season, which is at the same 
time mobt abundant in diseases; that this voyage can- 
not be made, but by means of touing ; that is, the 
vessels miist be <lrii«ii by ropes, "in order to stem the 
current of the river, which is then at its height; that 
ea'ch vessel will require fifteen of those negroes, which 
arc denominated in this country Laptota, and whose 
office it is to drag the vessels and boats which praceed 
up the Senegal during'the rainy season ; that this in- 
dispcnsible appendage will augment ibe number of men 
to each vessel, and the whole armament will thus be- 
come double ; that the voyage from the isle St. Louis, 
to Galam, will inevitably requiro, for the fastest sailing 
vessel, (ifly-seven days at least, even should it be fa- 
voured by every possible ad^-antogeousi circumstance; 
and that a flotilla of twonly-fivc vessels, conveying to 
Galain the small army destined to conquer the country 
of ISambouk will indubitably occupy, in this journey, 
at leaet, seventy-five ilajs; when all these circum- 
stances are considered, it will easily beroiiceived, how 
miiny inconveniences will attend such 'an expedition. 
But it is not the enormous expences, nor the numerous 
embarrassments7nor the length of time itquiied, nor 
the complexity of the numerous measures cons«- 
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•[ucntial upon a voyage to-Galara by the river. of 'tha 
Sunegii!, wliJcli militate most agitinst tlic succl'ss of 
such ail tnlcrprizc; it is tbu duogers' to wliich lli» 
health and life of those are exposed, who perform this- 
jo\irney during the bad season; while unfortunately 
this period of the year {whifb, as bos already been 
observed, is that of the tropical rains, and of the over- 
flowing of IJM? rivet) is llie only one when tlie Se- 
negal can he navigated iu all i||i,f^tuit by the flotilla. 

It is known by every person who has resided in the 
Senegal, thai nearly imlf of ihe Eoropeam, "ho an- 
nually proceed to Galam for the purpose of trallickijig 
with the negroes in gold and elephant's teeth, either 
perish by illness during the voyage, or arrive in a 
faint and emaciated state. Even the negroes tbcn^ 
■elves, though accustomed from their very birth to- 
these burning climates, are unable tei, withstand the 
unwholesome qualities of the air of the Senegal, which 
is almost always heavy, suffocating, and stagnant, ia 
ihe whole extent between Podhor and Galam, which,, 
froin Ihe sinuosit^s' of the river, compri^ics a distance 
of nearly two hundred leagues. 

I'utrid dysenteries, and malignant nervous fevers, are 
the two principal diseases to which Europeans are ex- 
posed during this lung and painful pas^sage ; they are 
almost always mortal ; or if a few people sliouid 
escape them, they arrive at Galam in a feeble, rai- 
«crab1o, and emaciated state ; it is generally more thaa 
« twelvcmontb before they convalesce, ifhfch is itself 
a dangerous disease, for the slightest imprudence com^ 
taitlcd during it would be attended with deaths 
»U3 
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I resided at the isle St. Louis during ihe bad season 
ef 1786, and there saw the fleet of Galam set off and 
return. This year was veryunhcalthy ; and .accord- 
ing to the most faithful calculation, ndt only otie-lhjrd 
of ibe whites perished during the voyage, but many 
negroes also fell victims. 

M. DT^merville, a captain in the African batallion, 
and commander i>f the fkitilla, and M. L'Amiral, a 
merchant of isle St.Luiils, both of whom had beco in- 
ured to the climate by six jears residence in Africa, wid 
had made this voyage many limes, were unable to escape 
thismalignant nervous fever ; they did not, it is true, 
sink beneath it, but their convalescence was painful 
and tedious, and five months after their return, tlieir 
health was far from being re-established. 

What then would become of the small army destined 
to conquer Bamboolt, if they were conveyed to Fe« 
Icma by way of Ihe Senega! ( One part uf them would 
perish in the passage, and those who might remain 
would nearly all of them arrive diseased, feeble, and 
languid, tbcy would be discouraged and disgusted, and 
little calculated to execute the enlcrprize. 

We must not therefore think of conveying an army 
to Bambouk by the way of the Senegal ; tbey rausl 
proceed by land. It is not more than one hundred and 
fifty direct leagues, from the borders of the Atlantic 
ocean to the village. of Nayhc-Mow, situated at the 
mouth of the Colez-Rio-l)'oro, in the Felema. Th« 
circuitous track, which must be followed to arrive at 
Fclcma, is not very considerable, and would not aug- 
ment the distance more than thirty leagues; hence lli« 
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.total' extent will not be at tbc most more llian a hun- 
(trcd and eighty lengucs. 

But from reasons which it would b^ useless here to- 
tnentiun, the point where the arjny might collect and 
embark, might bearranged inauch a manner, as to re* 
duce the rout to a bimdied and fifty leagues, or 
twenty-iwo days march ; and by granting a rest eve.ry 
ibree days, the army might aiiive in twenty five day*- 
at the I'eleina. 

The most difficult and embarrassing part of the 
whole would be, to convey the baggage, ammunitioq, 
and provibiorfs ; though with regard to the lail-menr 
liuned, and the water, it may be remarked, that the 
army, during eight diiys of the iparch, would paw 
through well peopled and fertile countries, and where a- 
degrc« of civilization prevails. 

Tlic kingdom of Burb-I-Iolof, which is a title similar 
to that of the emperor of the lulofs, though not so 
populous as the kingdoms of Cayor and Br>ndou, i( 
ueverthelcss so far t:>!iabitcd, as that the \Jll:iges act' 
not *ery far distant from each other. , . 

Some preliminary negociations made with the Daract 
8»d_Burb-l-Iolul^ would obviate a great part of the dif- 
ficulty attendant upon exporting the provisions and 
water ; and 1 am pcrhuade.l, that the army might pear- 
form its march, and yet carry with it provisions and 
water for no longer time than (iftcen days. 

It may be calculated, that they will confumc twelve 

kuodied piat^ jierday; it theicforc follows,, that fojt 

ab3 . ., 
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fifteen dBjrt they must be provided with a su[^1y t{ 
eighteen thousand pints. 

A camel will easily cany four cubic feet of watar, 
or a hundred and fony-four pints, Paris measure. A 
hundred and twenty-four camels would tharefore b« 
(uflicient to carry this iudiipensible supply, uhich I, 
hoM'evcr, think to be highly exaggerated. 

For^ camels would-Jie able to convey the provi- 
rions. Hence including all tha other indispensible ar- 
ttrieS) I am of opinion, that two hundred camels would 
be sufficient for providing this army with all its iwces- 
tariei; but if three hundred of these animals- were rv- 
quired, the Moors of Zaara, in the vicinity of the S«- 
negol, would furnish them. 

A unall army, like that which J kave menlionod, 
mtgbt perform its journey without any obstacle, and 
without sustaining a Mngle action ; for the black na- 
"tions of western Africa are unable to withstand the fire 
of our arlilieiy and rousquetry ; and I am confident, 
thai six hundred Frenchmen, >ii battle array, would 
drive before them fifty thousand blacks ; but it would 
be of greater advantage to us, to negociate and trade, 
on friendly terms, as far as the conRnei of Bambouk, 
whither we might arrive easily by a firm, prudent, and 
aClble conduct. 

It ha* been seen how weak and pusillaniinons the 
Bamboukains are, and how few dangers would attend 
Ihe eaiiquest of their country. -Th^re would in fact be 
BO resistance ; but when conquered, it would doubtless 
be (liffictilt to maintain ourselves ihcre, and to form 
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permanent e$tab!ishments. We should have to guard 
agaiiHt treasua, to struggle with- the unhealtbioess o( » 
buroing climate, and in short to stand firm against 
all the consequences of indoleuce, debauchery, and 
every species of corruption ; for these would be tbe 
greatest enenucs we should have in Bawbouk, and these 
alune would be able to conquer and destroy oa. 

It may be necessary heK to observe, that the coun- 
try of Bambouk is silualed between the two rivers of 
Senegal and Gambia, and nearly equi-distant ; the 
French habitually proceed up tbe Sen^, a» far as 
the rock Felow, and the En^ish fmquent the Gamhin 
b^ond Fisania, which is nearly imder the same pa- 
rallel. 

1$. it itot therefore astonisbmg, that the gold mines <^ 
Bambouk, exposed as they are to the enberprizes of the 
French and English, two of tbe roost avaricious n»> 
tions with regard to gold^ and at the same tine' the 
most ambitious^ shotrid have remained so long, unior 
vadcd by either one or the other i 

This circumstance has induced rae to betieveg tbati 
though it iTiHy be eusy to invade the country of Bam^ 
bouk, it tvoutd iiut be so easy to establish ourselves there '; 
and that tlie possession uf this rich country is attended 
with great difficulties, either arising from its local 
situation, from tbe cbaracti;r of the inhabitants, or from 
the-jjangers of tbe climate; hence the conquest' of it 
must not be uiidertliken by France in a superficial or 
inconsiderate manner; for though she may invade it, 
she will find it no sm^t difficulty to remain in ab- 
eolute possession of it. 
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SECOND PLAN. 

TTie seconil plan might havp for its object, to ob- 
tam by negociation the liberty of working thegoUl minei 
for our own advantage, and of discijifering thtisc which 
yet remain concenlcd. 

Itwoulit require much address and Ekill, to iniluee 
the Bamboukains to permit us to work their mines. I 
have already noticed how far they are jcslous of this 
metal, and their great distmst of the whites ; it is also 
probable that superslirion would be another obstacle dif- 
ficult to overcome. The intrigues and insinuations of 
the English of the Gambia, n>ight likewise go against ns 
in this project, which I consider as impossible to succeed 
unless our preparations arc made with great foresight 
and attention. 

It appears to .me, that the only way of inducing th» ■ 
reserved and jealous Bamboukains to suffer us to work 
Iheir gold mines, would be by means of well-formed 
alliances in the country; wtf might then traffic with, 
them for it in exchange for merchandises, and article* 
indispensable to th«m, and which under certain condi- 
tions would be advantageous to them ; particularly by 
leaving in their possession the same quantity of gold, 
which is annually employed in ornaments for decorat- 
ing their women. This second project is therefore 
subordinate to the third, and ought to be dependent 
©nit. 

TITIRD PLAN. 

The third plan is that of organisiug a very active, ui> 
remitting, and well-arranged commerce with the ihre* 
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kingdoms of Bamboub, and of pracuring by this means, 
all rhe gold produced by the mmes, rivers, and livnieU ; 
it is tbat of trading with ttiem in a direct manner for 
their gold; and by exchangers to induce them to bring 
us all that they annually dispose of) and nhich passes 
among the Moors, the negroes of Bondou, the Sena- 
watlis negroes, and the Mandings. 

Besides the gold, the country of Bambouk affords us 
wax, and the rough hides of oxen, cows, and kids; 
emery, butter of kharitei which is produced by a palm 
tree, and the lubrications of which are eatecrued very 
beneficial in the cure of rheumatisms. By encouraging 
agriculture likewise in this country, it would probably 
in a short time produce a numbei' of other valuable and 
useful articles. In the plan uhich I have farmed ftH' 
tha execution of this third project, the commerce with 
the country of Bambeuk might be carried on by means 
of caravans, and the following anecdote will serve to 
■hew that the communication by land between the 
ocean and Felema is not attended by any inconve- 
niences. 

In 1765. M, Durand nho was then director of the 
gum company established at isle Si. Lonis, being uneasy 
respecting a collection of slaves which he bad been 
obliged to leave at Galam, in consequence of »)me par- . 
ticular circumstances, resolved to send thither one of 
his agents overland to ascertain the real situation of the 
company's aflsirs in this part of Africa, 

A negro slave named Sieck, belonging to Catherine 
Tabara, a free negress inhabitant, and as they say, 
signare of tl)« isle St. Loitis, having -many times mad* 
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the same voj»gc, M. Duraod chose tlic captive negro to 
accompany his agent, and to serve as his guide and 
interpreter. 

This journey succeeded as well as Mi Durand could 
expect^ tbe account of it. is interesting, hut 1 shiill 
decline giving it in this place, bt^cause I know lha.t M. 
Durand who is now in raris, iutcnd<i pubiishiiig it him- 
self. I shall merely observt, that I have olien ijues- 
lioned the negro Sicek on this terrestrial journey. I 
have also received the account of two other free negroes, 
nbo have made a similar persnibulation ; and it appears 
from theee informations, that the travellers experienced 
no difficulty in passing through the states of Darnel ; 
that when tkey arrived at Caj'or, the capital of that 
pritice, they solicited his recommendation to the I3iirb- 
1-Iolof, whose country they must pass through lo arrive 
at Galam ; that Darnel gave them one of his oliicers as 
ftne^ort, and that in consequence, they arrivad at the 
residenceof the emperor of the lolof's, in perfect safety. 
The Burb-I-Iolof also escorted the travellers as far ai 
Galam ; which escort received orders to cause them to 
be respected in all the villaires through which they pas* 
■ed. The imperial delegate, licccived from his master 
an ivory wftnd, ornamented at each end with a knob of 
ebony; this wand was tbe sign of his mission and 
autiiority. 

On shewing this wand, he was every where obeyed ; 
and amongst the Foulhas, as well as the people of Bon- 
dou, this sign of the authority of the Burlvl-Iolof was 
respected; the travellers experienced no insult; the 
proyisiaof they dcmaaded and paid for were furpisheit. 
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and tlicy arrived at Galsm without meeting with the 
slightest inconvenience. 

I shall not here enter into all the cietails necessary 
fur insuring the success of this third project; I must 
however stu<e, that the attempt of the first year, would^ 
require sixty ihousand liv res at least- 
It may, perhaps, be said, why lavish sw«h certain 
expcnces, for uncertain adviintagcs ? To thi? objection 
we mify reply, that since the regency of the Dtikc of 
Orleans in 1715, France has incessantly proceeded to- 
wards unbounded luxury ; townrds profligacy of man- 
ners, and a contempt fi>r all the principles on which rest 
■octal order and happines'i; that the rcvolurion has 
greatly accelerated this fatal progression, and led us to 
the confines of corruption's dreadful abyss. 

In this situation of France, however extensive, how- 
ever excellent, and however rich and fertile her terri- 
tory may be, can it be suppo^d that she will be con- 
tented to bec9ae a mere agricultural nation i In such ft 
system, we might, perhaps, behold once ^ain the vir- 
tuous, the noble and generous character of our ancestors, 
and true greatness, but can we hope for such a [leriod i 
France therefore must always be a maritime and cora- 
mcrciul nation; she will rc-build her navy, re-establish 
her rich colonics, and the government while labouring 
to improve the culture of our territory, will also seek to 
give our industry the widest possible range. 

Western Africa to the North of (he line, presents 
■ jnany advantages which should not be neglected; the 
branch of commerce which I propose to establish 
with the Bamboukains may be attended with the most 
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importcDt consequences : and let us not regret the firtit 
expences incurred by the commencement of our endeft- 
Tours, even should they be found unproductive of a pro- 
portionate return. 

The prosperity of a great nation does not depend 
upon the addition of a trifling article in (he register of 
public expenditure, even when this article is become 
luperRuous, provided that its object nas originally ra- 
tional ; and the people who admit taxes, and who well 
know that in paying them, they only act for their own ■ 
interest, will never vituperate an cxpenca. of some 
hundred thousand of franci, when its object is of 
manifest utility ; and this third plan relative to Bam- 
bouk, which is the only one I can recommend, might 
be carried into effect at a much smaller expence. 

Though my principles are very distinct from granting 
an exclusive privilege to any peraonor persona, to carry 
on the commerce which might be ostablished among 
the countries, comprised between Cape Blanco and 
Cape-Palmas, and although my opinion in this respect 
is well known to many French merchants; yet as t&r 
as it relates to Bambouk, where it would be proper to 
form very active arrangements with the inhabitants, I 
might be inclined to think those principles which I freely 
professed ata.time, when such diplomas which qxe de- 
rogatory to the impresc rip table rights of goneral iadus. 
try, were easily obt^ned, might be swerved from; but 
this could only happen, if the government would not 
make the attempts pointed out in this third plan. In 
that case, the exclusive trade of the country' of Bam- 
bouk, might be gmnted for the space of ten yeuE, by 
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reud^ng.tiie locia^y, rcf nviag the pqvilqf^ itibjee(''t6 
the inspection uf gavarnipeiitf which ihould alio uiidert 
take to protect it, and to afford conditiuni, which might 
cMure the entire freedom of trade,, iu til the ol^r coun- 
tries under the jurisdiction of the. goyeniment of the 
Seuegal, But a free and general commerce well or> 
ganised and protected by govemment, would, be pro- 
ductive of much j^eaier advaotagei than anj pti- 
vilged commerce. 

To tlua last plao therefore ought the goverameat tq 
direct its attention ; and I am of opinion that oif oth^ 
oug^t to he attempted, before we have acquired consi- 
derable information relative to the country of Bambouh, 
which might be procured by fboae connections, neces. 
sari ly resulting from an active commerce with this rich 
and fertile country ; if alter long continued trials for 
several years, experience should prove that any attempt 
relative to Bambouk, would never he advantageous to 
France, w« might abandon dl ideas hitherto formed, of 
conquering this country, of the possession of its gold 
mines, or of .the possibility of working them ; we might 
then renounce the trade by the caravans, and confitw 
oursdves to trading for the gold as heretofore, along the 
course of the Sen^al and on the coasts belongii^ to the 
government, which bears the name of this river. 

I have endeavoured to describe the country of Barn- 
book, its gold mines, and the advantages which France 
might re^, from active and direct connections, with this 
country; which from its geographical Htuation, 'is so 
imme^tely beneath the govcrmnent of the Seoegal. 
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' T^aiAf ina^ti«d,' tiat I Sikmw bcam tmpottaal 
ind vftluble BdvMtftgM, Xbat mi^t result from a eon- 
(JBtted eommefce with this coui>try> which woald opeS 
t» tu ft RMUl towftris tfic centre of a CentincBt, wlireb 
has engrossed the atteotion of all those who intercut 
tbemselves in the progress of fatman knowledge ; and 
H, a fortunate soceeii ^oiM be the consequence ef 
vHM t hare here proposed, I shall candidly fe^itala 
myself on having indicated a new road for naHonal i»- 
Abfcryi 4o4 ^tseoveries in the central couDtrJes of 
Mrica. 
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